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NEXT to the Canticles of the New Testament, there is pro- 
bably no hymn that has taken so firm a hold on the heart of 
Christendom as the Ze Deum. For fifteen hundred years it 
has been sung at Mattins at least once a week throughout the 
Western Church ; while at coronations, enthronements, and 
on special occasions requiring hymnody of a jubilant and 
triumphal character, it has always held a prominent position. 
Yet it is curious how very little is known of its authorship 
and origin. The investigation of its early history seems to 
have been strangely neglected ; and the information supplied 
in the recognized authorities on the Church’s services is scanty 
and meagre in the extreme. Something may still be gleaned 
from the writings of Thomasius, the dissertation of Tentzel, 
and the learned note of Merati in Gavanti’s Thesaurus, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer later on, but for the 
most part all older writers have been superseded by the 
careful essay of Hermann Daniel, in his Thesaurus Hymno- 
logicus. This is the standard work on the subject, and is 
invaluable, so far as it goes, but it still leaves much to be 
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done; the Abbé Martigny’s article in his Déctionnaire des 
Antiquités Chrétiennes adds nothing to our knowledge, while 
Dr. Swainson’s article in the Dictionary of Christian Anti- 
guities is most disappointing. It consists of little more than 
a series of disjointed and ill-arranged notes, and scarcely 
makes an attempt to grapple with the perplexities and diffi- 
culties which surround the question. We propose, then, in 
the present article, to lay before the reader such information 
as we have been able to collect with regard to the date and 
authorship, the sources and true text, of the noble hymn which 
forms one of the most precious liturgical treasures of the 
Western Church; and it is well, perhaps, to state at the 
outset that this paper does not pretend to be final and con- 
clusive. Its object is rather to suggest lines of inquiry, and 
to indicate the directions which future research should take. 

I. In the printed Breviaries the hymn, as everybody 
knows, bears some such title as this: ‘Hymnus SS. Ambrosii 
et Augustini.” To these two saints it is also ascribed in a 
large number of MSS. in some such form as the following : 
‘Hymnus quem Sanctus Ambrosius et Sanctus Augustinus 
invicem condiderunt’ (Brit. Museum, Vitellius E. xviii. ; Bod- 
leian, Laud. 96, both of the eleventh century) ; or, as in the 
Irish book of hymns in the library of Trinity College, Dublin 
(E. 4. 2) generally assigned to the tenth century: ‘Hec est 
laus sancte Trinitatis quam Augustinus sanctus et Ambrosius 
composuit.’ And the almost universal belief of the middle 
ages is expressed by the following curious passage from the 
Mirrour of oure Ladye (fol. \xii) :— 


‘Saynt Austyn and Saynt Ambrose made fyrste thys Hympne. 
For after Saint Austyn had lyued not only out of crysten faythe, but 
also as an herytyke, & an enmy of cristen byleue, tyl he was aboute 
thyrty yere of age, And then by the prayer of hys mother, and by 
the prechynge of Saynte Ambrose was converted unto the ryghte 
faythe. When Saynte Ambrose had baptized hym, he gave thankynges 
to God and sayde, Ze deum /audamus. And Saynte Austyn answered, 
Te dominum confitemur. And then Saynte Ambrose, Ze elernum 
patrem omnis terra veneratur. And then Saynte Austyn the nexte 
verse : and so fourthe, the tone one verse, and the tother a nother 
vnto the ende, as the feruente grace of the holy gooste wroughte in 
theyre soulles, and enfourmed theyre tongues.’ 


The tradition as thus stated finds no supporters in the 
present day, and will scarcely be thought to require refuta- 
tion. It will be sufficient to point out that it can be traced 
back no further than the eighth century, and that it probably 
obtained its widespread currency from its adoption in the 
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‘Chronicon Mediolanense, which was formerly ascribed to 
Dacius, Archbishop of Milan, c. 527, but is now known to 
have been written about five hundred years after his date. 
There is no need to burden these pages with the proof of 
this statement. It will be enough to refer our readers to the 
exhaustive note of Merati in Gavanti’s 7hesaurus (tom. ii. 
par. i. sec. 5, cap. 19), and to Daniel’s Thesaurus (tom. ii. 
p. 280), where full details of the evidence may be seen. Mr. 
Blunt, however, apparently overstates the case when he says 
in his Annotated Book of Common Prayer (p. 10) that the 
‘written authority’ for the tradition is traceable to this work, 
for although the hymn is anonymous in the majority of early 
MSS., yet it is attributed to the two saints in question in 
two S. Gall MSS. of the ninth century, and in the famous 
Vienna Psalter (1861), all of which must be of greater anti- 
quity than the spurious Chronicle. The last-mentioned MS., 
if it be of the age to which it has generally been assigned, 
supplies the earliest notice of the tradition, and enables us to 
trace it back to the year 772, to which the MS. must belong, 
if it was really given by Charlemagne to Pope Hadrian I. 
But as it seems very possible that the ‘Rex Carolus’ of the 
verses which it contains was Charles the Bald, and the Pope 
to whom it was presented Hadrian II., it is not possible to 
rely on the date with certainty. The MS. may be as early as 
the eighth century, but it may equally well belong to the 
ninth. The point, however, is not one of great importance. 
Whatever be the exact date of this MS. there is independent 
evidence that in the middle of the ninth century the tradition 
was regarded as one of long standing, for Hincmar, in his 
work on Predestination (A.D. 856), writes as follows: ‘Ut a 
majoribus nostris audivimus, tempore baptismatis sancti Au- 
gustini hunc hymnum beatus Ambrosius fecit, et idem Augus- 
tinus cum eo composuit.’! Here, however, our information 
ceases. Half a century earlier, Alcuin twice over refers to 
the hymn,? but gives no hint that he was aware of its 
authorship. With him it is simply ‘hymnum dominicale ;’ 
nor have we been able to discover any earlier allusion to the 
tradition. It rests, then, on the authority of Hincmar, and of 
a few MSS. of the ninth century, and one possibly of the 
eighth : authorities which will not carry much weight against 
the silence of all earlier writers, and against the internal 
evidence which, as we shall see later on, points strongly in a 
different direction. 


' Migne, vol, cxxv. p. 226, ® Jbid. ci. pp. 468, 469. 
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Passing now from the tradition which has obtained the 
widest currency in the Church, we notice that the hymn is 
assigned to S. Hilary in one MS. of the eighth or ninth 
century (Daniel's Codex M, 1), and that the Benedictine 
editors of S. Hilary of Poictiers are inclined to support his 
claims on the authority of the following statement in a letter 
of Abbo Floriensis, in the tenth century (A.D. 985): ‘ Dei 
palinodia, quam composuit Hilarius Pictavensis Episcopus’ ;' 
while Archbishop Usher suggests Nicetius of Treves (A.D. 
535), in accordance with the title in a few MSS.? But it 
has been pointed out by Dr. Todd* that the Archbishop was 
mistaken in supposing that it was assigned to Nicetius in the 
Irish Book of Hymns. It is there attributed to S. Ambrose 
and S. Augustine. Nor can the Cotton MS. to which Usher 
refers be identified. The claims of Nicetius rest only on two 
Florence MSS. of the eleventh century (Plut. XVII. iii. and 
viii.), on a MS. of the same date in the British Museum 
(Arundel 60), in which the intention is probably to assign it 
to him, although the scribe has written VICETI, and on one 
in the Harleian collection (863) of the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury, ‘Ymnus sci Nicetii A£piscopi.’ Of these two names, 
Hilary of Poictiers and Nicetius of Treves, the one would 
seem to be too early, and the other too late, for reasons 
which will appear later on. The obscure names of Abundius 
and Sisebutus are also found in one or two MSS. (Vat. 4928, 
and Vat. Cod. Basil. Vet. n. xi.), the former possibly origi- 
nating, as Tentzel thought, in a clerical error for Ambrosius, 
while of the latter nothing whatever is known, and, so far as 
our knowledge extends, his claims have never found a serious 
advocate. Thus tradition fails us entirely, and we are thrown 
back on the evidence supplied by (1) the earliest date to which 
the hymn can be traced, and (2) the internal indications fur- 
nished by the composition itself, which, by throwing some 
light on the country where it was composed, and the sources 
employed, may point with tolerable certainty to the district 
and age in which the author must be sought. 

Il. Zhe date. In examining how far back the hymn can 
be traced, we shall first give a brief notice of some early 
MSS. in which it is found, and then call attention to the 
earliest mentions of it in other writings. 

(a) MSS. The Canticles are, as a general rule, to be 
found after the Psalms in the medieval Psalters. Of these 


1 S. Hilary, p. viii. 2 Usher, De Symbolo, p. 3. 
8 Cambridge Fourna! of Philology, I. p.. 271. 
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there exist an immense number, dating from the tenth cen- 
tury onwards, in the majority of which the Ze Deum finds a 
place, but with no fixed title, In later MSS. it is generally, 
but not invariably, ascribed to S. Ambrose and S. Augustine ; 
but in the tenth century it is often anonymous, and either 
bears no title at all or simply one referring to its liturgical 
use—eg. in Becket’s Psalter (C. C. C. Cambridge, 411. N. 10), 
it is headed ‘Hymnus die dominico ad matut.’ 

Of the ninth century a considerable number of MSS. re- 
main, in the majority of which it is anonymous, though still 
sometimes ascribed to S. Ambrose and S. Augustine, as will 
be seen from the following list, which lays no claim to com- 
pleteness :— 

British Museum, Add. MSS. 9046. ‘ Hymn. dominic. quem 
S. Ambrosius et S. Augustinus, (This is a Psalter of the 
ninth century, written in ‘Tironian characters,’ an extraordi- 
nary kind of shorthand, which no one appears to be able to 
read, and therefore we have been unable to procure a collation 
of it. The titles are in ordinary red capitals.) 

S. Gall. 15. ‘Ymnus ad matutinas diebus dominicis,’ 

S. Gall. 20. ‘Hymnus dominicalis pro nocturnis hoc est 
ante lectionem Evangelii.’ 

S. Gall. 23.1 ‘Hymnus quem S. Ambrosius et S, Augus- 

S. Gall. ag tinus invicem condiderunt.’ 

These four are all Gallican Psalters, and all apparently 
attributed to the ninth century. 

Corpus Christi Col. Cambridge (272. O. 5) ‘ Marinus 
Psalter’ (from internal evidence dated A.D. 884). ‘Hymnii die 
dominico ad matutinas.’ 

Bodleian, Douce 59. A Gallican Psalter of the ninth or 
tenth century. ‘Hymnum in die dominica,’ 

Lambeth, 427. A Psalter with an interlinear Anglo- 
Saxon version ascribed to the ninth century. ‘Hymni ad 
matutinis dieb. dominicis.’ 

Paris, 1152. Psalter of Charles the Bald, about the middle of 
the ninth century. ‘Hymnus ad matutin. in diebus dominicis,’ 

Troyes, Count Henry’s Psalter. Of this MS. we have 
been unable to obtain much information. It is ‘ exhibited 
among the treasures of the Cathedral in a closed glass case,’ 
and Mr. Ommanney, to whom our knowledge of it is due, 
was unsuccessful in his attempts to obtain permission to ex- 
amine it. The Catalogue des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques 
Publiques describes it as containing the Ze Deum, but appa- 
rently gives us no information as to the “#//e; and a collation 
of the various readings is much to be desired, 
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Psalter of the Emperor Lothaire. This is a Gallican 
Psalter, dated by internal evidence to the first half of the 
ninth century (circa 833). It is now in private hands, having 
been sold by Messrs. Ellis and White to ‘an English gentle- 
man, who did not wish his name to be known. It is thus lost 
to the public.’! Hence we are unfortunately unable to give 
the title or the readings of this MS. Should these pages 
chance to come under the eye of the fortunate possessor of 
the volume, we would hereby take the liberty of begging for 
a collation of the Ze Deum, and assure him that, if granted, 
we would respect his desire to avoid publicity, and faithfully 
keep his secret. 

Very few Psalters now existing can be ascribed to a date 
previous to the ninth century, and the few that remain do 
not, as a general rule, include the Canticles. The following 
MSS., however, which contain the Ze Deum have been 
assigned to an earlier date, although in the case of some of 
them the date is not undisputed. 

Codex Vaticanus 82. <A Psalter ‘versionis a Gallicana 
longe diverse’; apparently, then, it contains the ‘Vetus.’ The 
various readings of this MS. are given by Thomasius, from 
whom the description is taken (vol. ii. p. xiv sg.). 

Codex Vatic. Alex. xi. Containing the Gallican Psalter 
and Jerome’s Versio Hebraica. This MS., generally known as 
Queen Christina’s Psalter, is assigned by the authors of the 
Nouveau Traité* to the fifth century. Others have placed it 
as late as the seventh. In either case it is probably the oldest 
existing MS. of the Ze Deum. The various readings are 
given by Thomasius (vol. ii. p. 345). The title is as follows, 
‘Incipit hymnus ad matutina dicendus die dominico.’ 

The Book of Cerne (Camb. University Library, LI. 1. 10), 
an Anglo-Saxon book assigned to the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury, containing several morning hymns and prayers. The 
title is simply ‘ Laudatio Dei.’ 

Codex Monacensis (Sancti Emmerami, c. lxvii.). One of 
the Munich MSS. used by Daniel, by whom it is assigned to 
the eighth or ninth century. ‘Continet commentarium S, 
Augustini in Psalmum cx., preeterea nonnulla cantica ecclesiz 
vetusta ut Te Deum et Gloria’ (Zhesaurus Hymnologicus, 
vol. ii. p. viii). 

Paris, Bibl. Nationale, 13159. A Gallican Psalter dated 
by internal evidence A.D. 795. Here the Ze Deum appears 
without a title ; unfortunately the last part of it is missing, 


1 See Ommanney, Zarly History of the Athanasian Creed, p. 167 sq. 
3 Vol. iii. p. 91. 
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or — 


some leaves of the MS. being wanting, fol. 160 verso ‘ending 
with the words ‘Te gloriosus apdstolorum ‘chorus,’ and 161 
vecto beginning with the Constantinopolitan Creed.! 

The Bangor Antiphonary (Milan C. 5 inf). A copy of 
this most interesting work is given in Migne’s Patrologia, 
vol. Ixxii. It is assigned to the seventh or eighth century, 
and contains the same peculiar version of the Ze Deum as the 
Irish Book of Hymns at Dublin, but simply entitled ‘ Hymnus 
in die dominico,’ 

To these MSS., concerning the age of which there is very 
little doubt, we must add the following :— 

Hadrian’s Psalter (Vienna, 1861). This has been noticed 
above, and, as was there mentioned, belongs either to the 
eighth or ninth century. 

Paris, Bibl. Nationale, 11550, known as the Corbey Psalter. 
This MS., which was formerly assigned to the seventh or 
eighth century, is now generally supposed to belong to the 
eleventh. It contains the Ze Deum with the title ‘Hymnus 
et oratio in laude Domini.’ 

The Utrecht Psalter (Claudius C. vii.). The history of 
this famous MS. is too well known to need repetition here. It 
is safer to assign it to the ninth than to the sixth century, in 
spite of some few authorities. The Ze Deum appears in it 
under the title ‘Hymnum ad matutinis’ (sic). 

(6) Early references to the Ze Deum. Allusions’in ‘the 
works of Hincmar and Alcuin in the ninth century have been 
already noticed. But besides these we find, in the same 
century, three interesting instances of the use of the Ze Deum. 
The first of these is at the (second) coronation of Charles the 


Bald at Metz, in the year 870, when it was led by Hincmar 
himself :— 


‘Non incongruum videtur istis venerabilibus Episcopis, si vestre 
communitati placet, ut in obedientia regni, unde vos ad illum sponte 
convenistis, sacerdotali ministerio ante hoc altare coronetur, et sacra 
unctione Deo consecretur. Quod si vobis placet, propriis vocibus 
consonate. Et in hoc clamantibus omnibus, dixit idem Epi- 


scopus, agamus ergo unanimiter Deo gratias, decantantes, Ze Deum 
laudamus.’* 


With this account should be compared the very curious and 
interesting ‘ritus olim observatus in unctione regum Franc- 
orum’ given by Menard in the appendix to the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, from a MS. of the tenth century. In it the 
following rubric occurs :— 


1 Cf. Ommanney, AZh. Creed, p. 181. 2 Capit. cap. 35 
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‘ Deinde alloquantur duo Episcopi populum in ecclesia inquirentes 
eorum voluntatem, et si concordes fuerint, agant Deo gratias Omni- 
potenti, decantantes Ze Deum laudamus. Et duo Episcopi accipiant 
eum per manus, et deducant ante altare, et prosternet se usque ad 
finem Te Deum laudamus.’ ! 


Secondly, it is noticed that the hymn was sung at the restora- 
tion of Ebbo of Rheims in 841 :— 


‘His ita peractis, iterum reboantibus signis, et vociferante omni 
ecclesia, Ze Deum laudamus, ductus est seepe dictus Ebbo Episcopus 
in vestiarium.’ 


The third instance takes us back to a still earlier date, viz. 
816, when it was used at the reception of Pope Stephen by 
Louis the Pious at Rheims :— 


‘ Ultimus Imperator miliario processit a monasterio S. Confessoris 
Remigii et tanquam Petri vicarium honestissime suscepit, descenden- 
temque ex equo excepit, et in ecclesiam intrantem manu propria 
sustentavit : precinentibus pro tanta exultatione variis ecclesiz ordi- 
nibus, Ze Deum laudamus.’? 


Besides these three instances mention is made of the tise 
of the Ze Deum at the restoration of Leo III. by Charles the 
Great in the last year of the eighth century. The authority 
for this is the Lauresheim Annals, in which we read :— 


‘Ipso Sacramento expleto incipiebant illi sancti Episcopi cum 
universo clero seu ipso principe Carlo cum devoto Christiano populo 
ymnum Ze Deum laudamus te Dominum confitemur.* 


This statement is found verbatim in one other chronicle 
(Chron. Moissiacense), but with this exception we have been 
unable to discover any further authority for it. Einhard 
makes no mention of it, nor does the Liber Pontificalis. 

These notices carry us to the beginning of the ninth 
century ; but long before this we find the existence of the 
Te Deum recognized in some of the monastic rules. It is not 
mentioned in that of S. Columban (A.D. 600), but it is found 
in that of S. Benedict of Nursia (A.D. 530) :-— 


‘ Post quartum responsorium incipit Abbas Ze Deum laudamus, quo 
preedicto legat Abbas lectionem de Evangelio cum honore et tremore, 
stantibus omnibus, qua perlecta respondeant omnes Amen, et subse- 
quatur mox Abbas hymnum Te decet laus’ c. xi. (With this should 
be compared the title of the Ze Deum in S. Gall. 20.) 


1 Menard, Sacramentary of Gregory, p. 278. 
2 All these references are taken from Menard, p. 399 sg. 
8 Pertz, Monum. Germ. Hist. i. p. 38. 
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It also appears in the rules of Aurelian and of his predecessor 
Cesarius of Arles (470-542), from whose lips it was taken 
down in writing by his nephew Teredius :— 

‘Omni Sabbato ad Matutinos Cantemus Domino et 72 Deum lau- 
damus.’—Regula S. Aurelii, juxta finem. 

‘Perfectis missis dicite matutinos directaneo : Exaltabo te Deus 
meus et rex meus. Deinde Confitemini. Inde Cantemus Domino, 
Lauda anima mea Dominum, Benedictionem, Laudate Dominum de 
celis. Ze Deum laudamus. Gloria in excelsis Deo: et capitellum. 
Omni Dominica sic dicatur.’—Regula S. Czesarii, c. xxi. 


This last is the earliest notice of the Ze Deum that has 
yet been discovered. Czsarius was consecrated bishop in 
502, and according to Teredius drew up his rule before his 
elevation to the Episcopate. Thus the existing MSS. and the 
references in these monastic rules point to the fifth century 
as the /a/est date to which the composition of the hymn can be 
assigned, and from its independent position in two monastic 
rules in the early part of the sixth century, it may fairly be 
argued that it was then no very recent composition. It takes 
time for a hymn to gain a recognized position that will entitle 
it to a place in the Church’s service side by side with the 
Psalms of David. Fifty years or so is the very shortest 
interval that can be allowed. This consideration will be 
sufficient to dispose of the claims of Nicetius of Treves, the 
contemporary of S, Benedict and Cesarius, and to fix A.D. 450 
or thereabouts as the “erminus ad quem for our investigation. 

Internal evidence points in the same direction. The six- 
teenth verse in all the later MSS. and printed editions runs as 
follows: ‘Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem non hor- 
ruisti virginis uterum,’ very inadequately rendered in our 
English version, ‘ When Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver 
man, &c. But this reading is almost certainly a false one, 
although defended in the tenth century by Abbo of Fleury, 
who writes as follows :— 


‘In Dei palinodia quam composuit Hilarius Pictavensis Epi- 
scopus, non juxta quorundam imperitorum errorem swscepisti, sed 
potius suscepturus legendum : Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem,’ 


In spite of this dictum there can be little doubt that sas- 
cepistt is correct, and the probability is that the originak 
reading is that preserved in the Bangor Antiphonary and the 
Irish Book of Hymns: ‘ Tuad liberandum mundum suscepisti 
hominem. This reading has at least the merit of explaining 
the variants found in other MSS. Mundum might easily 
have been accidentally omitted owing to homeoteleuton, the 
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eye of the copyist passing from the one NDVM to the other. 
This would give the difficult reading found in the majority of 
early MSS.,' ‘Tu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem.’ The 
difficulty perhaps caused the further abbreviation found in one 
MS. (Vat. 82), ‘Tu ad liberandum hominem non horruisti,’ 
&c., and also led to the alteration of suscepisti into suscepturus, 
which finally became the accepted reading, owing perhaps to 
the influence of Abbo of Fleury.?, But whether or no we are 
right in reading mundum, there cannot be much doubt that 
suscepisti, and not suscepturus, is correct, and that it requires 
hominem as an accusative after it: ‘Thou tookest upon Thee 
man[hood] to deliver the world’ (if we read mundum), or 
‘Thou tookest upon Thee man{hood] to deliver it’ (if the 
reading without sundum be adopted). But this phrase, ‘sus- 
cepit hominem,’ though ‘current in the time of S. Augustine, 
went out of favour after the Nestorian controversy ; it gave 
way to the phrase adsumpsit humanitatem or humanam natu- 
vam.* And thus once more we arrive at the first half of the 
fifth century as the /azest date to which the composition of the 
canticle can with probability be assigned. 

III. We have yet to discover a terminus a quo. This will 
perhaps be arrived at by an examination of the sources and 


materials from which the author of this noble hymn drew his 
inspiration. It is possible that the discovery of these may 
show conclusively the earliest date to which its composition 
can be assigned, and if the inquiry points definitely to a par- 


1 The evidence is given below. 

2 Cf. Swainson’s WVicene and Apostles Creeds, p. 452, where it is 
pointed out that the Bishop of Durham was the first to suggest this 
account of the origin of the received reading. 

3 Swainson in Dict. Christian Antig. vol. ii. p.1950. The statement in 
the text may be established by a reference to the interesting comment- 
aries on the Athanasian Creed, printed by Mr. Ommanney in the appendix 
to his Early History, &c. In these we constantly find such expressions 
as the following : ‘Non personam hominis sed naturam ex ea assumpsit 
humanitatis’; ‘humanam naturam .. . Filius suscepit’ (p. 320) ; 
*consubstantialis matri in assumptam humanitatem’ (p. 316), Zvoyes Com- 
mentary. ‘Deus enim verbum non accepit personam hominis sed natu- 
ram, et Persona Divinitatis accepit substantiam Carnis ut in singularitate 
personz tota humanitas suscepta unus Christus sit ; humanam naturam 
suscepit’ (p. 350, Oratortan Commentary) ; cf. the Bouhier Commentary, 
p. 371. Once only have we noticed the phrase ‘suscepit hominem.’ It 
occurs in the Oratorian Commentary, p. 348. ‘ Ingressus est igitur Filius 
Dei uterum virginis, ut iterum nasceretur, ante jam genitus, qui suscepit 
tantum [v. l. totum] hominem,’ &c. But this passage turns out to bea 
quotation from a much earlier writer, Vigilius, De Unitate Trinttaits, 
c. xiv., and it is significant that it is omitted in the Bouhier Commentary, 
which in this part ordinarily follows the Oratorian, 
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ticular country as that from which the hymn proceedéd, an 
important step will have been gained, and the number of pos- 
sible claimants will be greatly diminished. But before we 
proceed to discuss this question it will facilitate matters if we 
present our readers with the ‘textus in ecclesia receptus,’ to- 
gether with the various readings found in those MSS. of which 
(owing to the kindness of the authorities of the various 
libraries) we have been able to procure a collation, a larger 
number than has hitherto been given. It will be seen later 
on that some of the variations may have an important bearing 
on the argument. The MSS. of which the readings are given 
are the following, a description being added of those of which 
we have already given no account ! :— 

A. Vat. Alex. xi. 

B. Vat. 82. 

C. Vat. 84, a Roman Psalter of the tenth century, the 
readings of which are given by Thomasius, vol. ii. p. 345 sq. 
‘Hymnus SS. Ambrosii et Augustini.’ We have taken the 
various readings of these three Vatican MSS. from Thomasius, 
to whom our knowledge of them is entirely due. The read- 
ings given by Daniel (who also seems to have been dependent 
on Thomasius) require careful testing by reference to his 
original authority. 

D. The Bangor Antiphonary. 

E. The Irish Book of Hymns (Trin. Coll. Dublin, E. 4. 2.). 
The readings of this are given from Dr. Todd’s article in the 
Cambridge Fournal of Philology, vol. ii. The MS. ‘contains 
several ancient hymns, many of them peculiar to the Irish 
Church, and some in the Latin language.’ According to Dr. 
Todd it is ‘undoubtedly not later than the tenth century’ ; 
but Mr. Warren (Celtic Liturgy, p. 194) says that ‘its heavy, 
even angular writing, and the medieval character of some of 
its contents point to a date two or three centuries later.” A 
second copy of this Book of Hymns is known, and is at present 
in the Franciscan house on the Merchants’ Quay in Dublin. 
Through the kindness of Dr. Ingram we have obtained a 
copy of the Ze Deum from it, and find that it agrees exactly 
with the Trinity College MS., except that it omits ‘ nobis’ in 
verse 20. 

F, The Utrecht Psalter (Claudius C. vii.). 

G. King Athelstan’s Psalter (Brit. Museum, Galba A. 


1 It has not been thought necessary to note all the variations in spel- 
ling, although some of them are curious, as ‘hiruphin et zaraphin’ in 
verse 4 in E. 
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xviii.). A Gallican Psalter of the tenth century. In this the 
Te Deum stands with no title. 

H. British Museum, Arundel 60; an eleventh century 
Psalter in the British Museum. 

I. British Museum, Vitellius E. xviii. A Psalter of the 
eleventh century. 

J. Bodleian Douce, 59. 

K. The Book of Cerne (Camb. Univ. Libr. LI. 1. 10). In 
this MS. the readings of the Ze Deum have been syste- 
matically brought into conformity with those of the received 
text by a later hand. Only the readings of the original MS. 
are given below. 

L. Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 272. ‘ Marinus Psalter.’ 

M. Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. 411. ‘ Becket’s Psalter,’ of 
the tenth century. 

N. Bacon’s Psalter (Camb. Univ. Libr. Ff. 1. 23), the 
eleventh century. ‘Hymnum Optimum.’ 

O. S. John’s Coll. Camb. B. 18. A tripartite Psalter, 
assigned to the twelfth century (no title). 

. Daniel’s Codex Monacensis. 
. S. Gall. 15. 
. S. Gall. 20, 
. &. Gall, 23. 
. ‘Gall, a7. 

V. Vienna, 1861. (We do not profess to speak with au- 
thority on questions of palzography, but in estimating the 
age of this MS. the character of the title and text of the 7¢ 
Deum as found in it should surely be taken into account. 
It agrees far better with the ninth than with the eighth 
century.) 

W. Paris, 1152. 

X. Paris, 11550. 

Y. The Mozarabic or Gothic Breviary, the publication of 
which was due in the first instance to Cardinal Ximenes. (It 
may be found in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. 86.) Its arrange- 
ment is sometimes ascribed to Isidore of Seville in the seventh 
century. It will be seen that in the Ze Deum (which stands 
in this Breviary without a title) a most ancient and in some 
respects unique text has been preserved. But it should be 
noticed that neither the Mozarabic Breviary of the tenth 
century /30,851), nor the imperfect Missal with canticles and 
hymns (30,845) in the British Museum, contains the Ze Deum. 
_ Besides these we have also examined the following MSS.: 
Lambeth, 427 (ninth century), 368, 197, 1158. Oxford, Laud. 
81,96; Douce 127. Cambridge, Trin. Coll. R. 17,1; R. 17, 
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2; O.-4, 6; S. John’s Coll. E. 26; F. 9; K. 30; C.C.C. 
391. Salisbury, 150, 180 (both of the tenth century). British 
Museum, Lansdown, 383 ; Harleian, 863, 2,904 ; add. 11,752; 
21,927 ; Arundel, 155, 230,260; Vespasian, A.1t; and Nero, 
c. iv. None of these, however, contain any variations from 
the standard text, but what are manifestly clerical errors, 
except that the two Salisbury Psalters, and Camb. C.C.C. 
391, read suscepisti in verse 16 with the majority of older 
MSS. ; this was evidently the original reading in Vesp. A. 1, 
although altered at a very early date. 


Te Deum laudamus, te Dominum confitemur. 

Te zeternum Patrem omnis terra veneratur. 

Tibi omnes angeli, tibi cceli et universe potestates, 

Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim incessabili voce proclamant : 

Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus Dominus Deus Sabaoth, 

Pleni sunt cceli et terra majestatis gloriz tuz. 

Te gloriosus Apostolorum chorus, 

Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus, 

. Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus. 

. Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur ecclesia, 

. Patrem immensz majestatis, 

. Venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium, 

. Sanctum quoque Paraclitum Spiritum. 

. Tu Rex gloriz Christe, 

. Tu Patris sempiternus es Filius. 

. Tu ad liberandum suscepturus hominem non horruisti vir- 
ginis uterum, 

. Tudevicto mortis aculeo aperuisti credentibus regna ccelorum. 

. Tu ad dexteram Dei sedes in gloria Patris. 

. Judex crederis esse venturus. 

. Te ergo quesumus famulis tuis subveni quos pretioso sanguine 
redemisti. 

. AEterna fac cum sanctis tuis in gloria numerari. 

. Salvum fac populum tuum, Domine, et benedic hereditati tuz. 

. Et rege eos et extolle iilos usque in eeternum. 

. Per singulos dies benedicimus te, 

. Et laudamus nomen tuum in szeculum et in seeculum szculi. 

. Dignare, Domine, die isto sine peccato nos custodire. 

. Miserere nostri, Domine, miserere nostri. 

. Fiat misericordia tua, Domine, super nos, quemadmodum 
speravimus in te. 

. In te, Domine, speravi, non confundar in zeternum. 


POF St ee 


. Angeli et archangeli B. 

. Add‘dicentes BDE. Cherubim ac Seraphim Y. 

. Universa terra DE. Terre GJNQV. Majestate P. Gloria 
majestatis BY. Honore glorie DE. 

. Add tue E. 
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. Ad venerandum Y. Omit et ADFGLQRSTVWY. Uni- 
genitum (for unicum) BDEY. 

14. Tues Rex Y. Christus K. 

16. Add mundum (after liberandum) DE. Omit suscepturus B. 
suscepisti ACDEFGHJKLMNOPQRSTWX. The text 
of Y has suscepturus, but this is probably a modernization 
of the printers, as is the reading numerari in verse 21. 
The oldest MSS. which have the modern reading sus- 
cepturus appear to be Vienna 1861 (V) and Lambeth 427, 
ascribed to the ninth century. 

. Credentibus te Y. 

. Sedens D. Gloriam X. 

. Te ergo Sancte quesumus FGJLOV (in M three letters are 
obliterated after ergo, probably sce). This reading was 
evidently widely spread at one time. It is, however, un- 
doubtedly a false one, due in the first instance to the old 
Sunday morning hymn, ‘O Rex Aterne Domine, Rerum 
Creator omnium,’ the last stanza of which is as follows, 
‘Te ergo Sancte quesumus ut nostra cures vulnera, Qui 
es cum Patre Filius Semper cum Sancto Spiritu.’ See 
Daniel’s Zhesaurus Hymnol. vol. i. p. 85, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Hymnarium (p. 30) and Psalter (vol. ii. p. 204), 
published by the Surtees Society. Nobis tuis famulis 
DEK. Omit tuis HI. Nearly all the older MSS. read 
tuis famulis, and not as the modern text famulis tuis. 

21. Atternum K. Acternam ... gloriam DE. Muneraria// MSS. 
of whatever date. The Mozarabic Breviary (Y) has in 
gloria numerari, but this must be due to the printer. All 
the oldest MSS. have simply ‘gloria munerari.’ A few 
later ones have ‘in gloria munerari,’ and from this the 
change was made to ‘in gloria numerari’ in the printed 
breviaries. Daniel says that the change was first made by 
the Franciscan editors at Venice in 1495. It is, however, 
found in the York Breviary (Venice) 1493, and the Sarum 
(Paris) 1494. The following notes may perhaps be found 
helpful in tracing out its gradual adoption, although they 
can lay no claim to completeness. The older reading 
munerari is found in Sarum 1495, 1497, 1525-6 ; Roman 
1491 ; Cistercian 1515 ; Brussels 1516; Freising 1516 ; 
Benedictine 1542. The modern reading in gloria numerari 
is found in all the editions of the York Breviary, 1493, 
1507, 1526, 1533, 1555; Sarum 1494, 1496, 1506, 1531, 
1543-4; Roman 1495, 1500, 1508, 1522, 1544. It is 
generally stated that this reading is due to a printer’s error, 
owing to the similarity of mun, and num. in black letter. 
It is perhaps more probable that it originated in an attempt 
at textual criticism, and was suggested by the well-known 
words added by Gregory the Great to the Canon of the 
Mass, ‘7 electorum tuorum jubeas grege numerari.’ 
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22, Hereditatem tuam AB. Hereditatem (omit tuam) K. 

23. Illos . .. illos A. Illos...eos B. Eos... eos W. 
Seculum DE. Szeculum szeculi A. Szculum et in seecula 
seculorum, Amen Y. (Dr. Swainson is quite mistaken in 
saying, JVicene and Apostles’ Creeds, p. 368, that Galba A. 
xviii, (G) reads ‘ et rege illos et extolle illos in szeculum et 
in seeculum szculi’ in this verse. It agrees here entirely 
with the ordinary text.) After this verse A inserts Bene- 
dictus es Domine Deus patrum nostrorum et laudabile et 
gloriosum nomen tuum in seecula instead of verses 24 and 
25; B (which inserts 24 and 25 before 22 and 23) reads 
Benedictus . . . et laudabilis et gloriosus in szecula szecu- 
lorum, Amen. [This verse is taken from Daniel iii. 26, 
in LXX and Vulgate, A agreeing with the latter, B follow- 
ing the Greek more closely. Similar words are also found 
in Tobit viii. 5, LXX but not Vulgate]. 

24 and 25. Omit A. 

25. /Eternum et in seeculum seculi BDEKY. Add Amen D. 

26. Ista A. Sine tribulatione et peccato Y. Omit verse BDE. 

27. Nobis (bis) ACKY. Omit verse BDE. 

28. Sicut (for quemadmodum) Y, and a Vienna MS. of the 
twelfth century, quoted by Daniel. Omit Domine K. 
Omit verse AB. 

29. Omit verse ABDE, and one of Daniel’s Munich MSS. of the 
thirteenth century (M. 13). Y adds ‘ Parce Domine populo 
tuo et ne des in opprobrium hereditatem tuam.’ 


Thus the hymn in the form in which it has come down to 
us contains twenty-nine verses. Of these about a quarter are 
taken directly from Holy Scripture, and there are but few 
clauses of which no trace can be found in some earlier writing. 
Indeed, it is one of the most remarkable features of the Ze 
Deum that so small a part of it is ‘original.’ In its present 
form it is essentially a compilation, although the most mag- 
nificent one which the world has ever seen ; and it is customary 
to seek for its elements in the Eastern Church. So Daniel :— 


‘Meam sententiam ut paucis tibi aperiam, mihi quidem Canticum 
Te Deum, zeque ac Hymnum Angelicum (cui simillimum est xaré 
over Kai oixovouiar) in orientali ecclesia natum, exinde in Latinam 
linguam translatum esse videtur.’ ! 


Similarly Archdeacon Freeman in his Principles of Divine 
Service :-— 


‘One thing is plain, viz. that the rudiments, at least, of the Ze 
Deum are to be found in the Eastern offices, and that it is, as to its 
essence, an Eastern production, though probably cast into its present 
noble and inimitable form by some Western composer.’ 2 


1 Thesaurus Hymnol. p. 289. # Vol. ‘i. p. 406. 
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In support of this the Archdeacon quotes parallels from 
the midnight office, the ‘ Triadic hymns’ and the ‘ Typica,’ 
which, at any rate, are suggestive of a common origin, if not 
of actual derivation. This common origin, it may be asserted, 
with scarcely the shadow of a doubt, was the Eucharistic 
Preface. This, as it stands in the Liturgy of S. James (pro- 
bably, says Sir William Palmer, the oldest Liturgy in the 
world), runs as follows :— 


®Qe adrnBog abeov écore Kal dixmor, mpémov Te Kal dperdopevov oe 
aiveiy, oé dpveiy, ae evdoyeiy, ae ™poakuveir, oe Cobodoyeir, aol ev yap- 
LoTElv TH mraone KTicEwe dparijc Te Kat coparov Enptoupyo, T@ | Onzavpp 
Tov aiwviwy ayabar, 7 myn rig Swiic Kal Tij¢ aBavuciac, 7 TavTwy 
Oe kal Asordrn’ Ov dpvovov ot ovpavol TaV ovpava, kai wadoa i} 
Cbvapic ab’Tor’ ‘iidede re Kal oedHvn, Kal wdce 0 TeV dorpwy xopdc Yi, 
Oddacca, kai Tara Ta Ev adroig* ‘Tepovoadijy jj 1 eoupayog Tavyyuptc, 
éxcAnoia TPWTOTOKWV cmoyeypapper wy év Tvl¢ ovparoig’ TY evpara ducalwy 
kal rpogntor Wuxai paprupwy kal avooro\wy’ ayyerou, apx- 
dyyednn, Gpéver, KupLoryrec; dpxaé re kat efovoiae kal eurdperc poPepai, 
wai ra xepoupip Todvdpparc Kal Ta eLarépuya cepagin, a Taic pey 
dvai mrépuce xarakxadvrret Ta mpiowna Eauray, Taig 6é dual rove mddac, 
Kat Taig dvoiy inrdpeva, Kéxpayev érepov mpoc Erepov dkaramavaroce 
oropacty, dovyhrow éokohoyiac, TOV Emevixvov be vov Tij¢ peyadorper ove 
gov odéne Napmpg TH Pwr} goovra, Bodvra, cotodoyourra, kexpayéora, Kat 
Aéyorra’ 

"Ato, aytoc, aytog Kipre SaPaw8, tANpNnSs O ovparvosc 
kal } yh Tie coéne cod, kr A! 


It is scarcely possible to read this without feeling that it 
supplies us with the original on which all the early part of the 
Te Deum is based. But it is by no means certain that the 
hymn is directly derived from it. The well-known passage at 
the close of S. Cyprian’s treatise, De Mortalitate, inclines us 
rather to think that the connexion is but indirect, and that the 
hymn was compiled from Western rather than from Eastern 
sources. The passage is universally recognized as affording a 
striking parallel with verses 6-9. It is as follows, the words 
common to S. Cyprian and the hymn being italicized :— 

‘Tllic Apostolorum gloriosus chorus : illic prophetarum exultantium 


numerus: illic martyrum innumerabilis populus ob certaminis et 
passionis victoriam coronatus.’ 


It is difficult to resist the impression that the compiler of 
the Ze Deum was familiar with this; and if so, we shall 
surely be right in seeking for the remaining sources of his 
work in Latin rather than in Greek documents, and in re- 


1 Hammond’s Liturg es Eastern and Western, p. 40. 
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quiring some intermediate link between the hymn and the 
Eastern Liturgies. Should, however, the alternative view be 
preferred, that S. Cyprian and the compiler of the hymn are 
both indebted to a common original, it is still on Western 
rather than on Eastern ground that we should expect to 
find it. 

Let us now turn to the Communion Offices of the Western 
Church, and see whether they serve to throw light on the ques- 
tion before us. An examination of the ancient Liturgy of the 
Roman Church as preserved in the Sacramentaries of Leo 
and Gelasius is singularly barren of results,' rich as the former 
of these especially is in Prefaces. There is scarcely a single 
characteristic phrase of the Ze Deum which can be illustrated 
by these documents ; but on turning to the Sacramentaries of 
the Gallican Church the case is widely different, and the 
Gallican Liturgy, the reader will hardly need reminding, 
betrays its origin by some striking Eastern affinities? Un- 
fortunately our knowledge of this Liturgy is but partial. It 
depends mainly on three Sacramentaries published by Thoma- 
sius in 1680, and reprinted by Mabillon, together with the 
‘Sacramentarium Bobbiense,’ discovered by the latter and 
published in the first volume of the Museum Italicum. All 
these four copies are given by Muratori in his Lzturgia Vetus, 
&c., as Missale Gothicum, Missale Francorum, Missale Galli- 
canum, and Sacramentarium Gallicanum,? and for convenience 
it is to his edition that our references are made. But besides 
these there are ‘the valuable fragments of eleven Masses pub- 
lished by Mone in his Latetnische und Griechische Messen, u.s.w., 
and reprinted at the Pitsligo Press in the unhappily unfinished 
collection of Gallican documents begun by Dr. Neale and 
Rev. G. H. Forbes.4| Mone discovered them in the Library 
at Karlsruhe in a palimpsest MS. which had once belonged 
to the Abbey of Reichenau, whence these Masses are some- 
times called the “ Missale Richenovense.” Some cf the Masses 
at least cannot be later than the third century.’> These 
various documents have been carefully examined with a view 
to the illustration of the Ze Deum, and we confess that we 
have been surprised at the richness of the results obtained : 


1 The same remark holds good in the case of the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary, but this is of too late a date to bear upon the argument in 
the text. 

2 See Hammond, p. Ixii, Ixiii. 

8 This last is also known under the title of ‘ Missale Vesontionense’ 
(Besancon). 

4 These are also given in Migne’s Patrologia, vol. cxxxviii. 

5 Hammond, p. Ixviii. 
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results which seem amply sufficient to prove, not only that 
the hymn is of Gallican origin, but also that the source whence 
the writer drew his inspiration was the Liturgy of his own 
Church rather than the hymns of the East. Clause after 
clause of the hymn contain expressions which also appear 
in the Liturgy. Many of them are probably unconscious 
reminiscences. Words and phrases floated before the writer’s 
mind with which he was familiar in the service of the Church, 
and on the model of the Prefaces, in which, under the name 
of ‘ Contestationes,’ the Gallican Liturgy was so rich, he com- 
posed his noble hymn of praise. 
The first six verses are illustrated by the following :— — 


Dignum et justum est... ut Ze Dominum ac Deum totis 
visceribus humana conditio veneretur.—Missale Gothicum, p. 604, 
and Gallicanum, p. 753.! 

Omnis terra adorat Te, et confitetur Tibi: sed et cei ccelorum et 
angelicze potestates non cessant /audare dicentes Sanctus, &c.—Miss. 
Goth. p. 518. 

Quem angeli et archangeli, quem throni et dominationes, quem 
Cherubin et Seraphin incessabili voce proclamant dicentes Sanctus, 
&c.—Mone’s Missa II. (Compare with this and the following ex- 
tract the reading in B of the Ze Deum, ‘angeli et archangeli.. . 
proclamant dicentes Sanctus,’ &c.) 

Cui omnes angeli atque archangeli éncessabili voce proclamant di- 
centes Sanctus, &c.—Miss. Gallic. p. 751. 

Totus in orbe terrarum mundus exultat: sed et supernze con- 
cinnunt potestates hymnum gloriz sine fine dicentes, &c.—J/d. pp. 
473,752 | 

Cui merito omnes angeli atque archangeli sine cessatione f70- 
clamant dicentes Sanctus, &c.—Miss. Goth. p. 525. 

Omnes angeli atque archangeli, Cherubim quoque e¢ Seraphim 
sine intermissione proclamant dicentes Sanctus, &c.—ZJb. p. 557. 

Cujus regnum . . . zacessabili voce proclamabant dicentes, &c.— 
Sacr. Gall. p. 925. 


So far as we are aware there is no record remaining of 
the precise form of the Sanctus in the Gallican Liturgy. But 
in the Mozarabic rite, which, it will be remembered, belongs to 


1 Attention may be drawn to this passage as throwing light on the 
accusatives Deum and Dominum in verse 1, concerning which difficulty 
is often felt. The ‘Immolatio’ or Preface in which the expression occurs 
is, contrary to the general rule, addressed directly to the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity, and it is the only one in which we find this con- 
struction. Elsewhere the vocative is regularly used. But if (as would 
seem probable from this) the first verse of the hymn is:also addressed to 
Christ, we confess that we are unable to offer any explanation of the 
‘zternum Patrem,’ which, so far as we are aware, was never adopted in 
Latin as the equivalent of the warp rod pedAovros aidvos of Isaiah ix. 6. 
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the same family, it runs as follows : ‘Sanctus, Sanctus; Sanctus, 
Domine Deus Sabaoth, Pleni sunt cceli et terra gloria majes- 
tatis tue,’ the form in which verse 6 of the Ze Deum actually 
appears in B, and the Mozarabic Breviary (Y), and which is 
at any rate nearer to the common reading in that verse than 
is the form in the Roman and Ambrosian Liturgies, where 
we have simply ‘ Pleni sunt cceli et terra gloria tua.’ 

It has been already shown that verses 7 to 9 may be 
founded on S. Cyprian’s De Mortalitate. But in addition to 
this it is worth mentioning that the phrase A/ostolorum chorus 
occurs in Missale Gothicum, p. 528, and that in Missa V. of 
Mone’s Fragments we find ‘tam copioso prophetarum numero, 
Verse 13 finds a parallel in Sacramentarium Gallicanum, 
p. 873, ‘ Spiritus Sanctus Tuus Paraclitus’; verse 14 in ‘ Tu 
vex glorie Christus, on p.919; and verse 15 occurs in Mone’s 
ninth Fragment, ‘ Zu Patris sempiternus es Filius. 

With verse 16 we have not been able to find any very 
striking parallels. The nearest is ‘Secundum humanam con- 
ditionem /iberavit hominem, in Mone’s fifth Fragment. But 
verse 17 may be abundantly illustrated: ‘ aci#leo mortis ex- 
tincto,’ Miss. Goth. p. 532; ‘ mortts vicit aculeum, ib. p. 623; 
‘aculeus mortis obtritus,’ Sacr. Gallic. p. 858 ; ‘calorum regna,’ 
Miss. Goth. p. 543; ‘januam regni calestis aperiat, 1b. p. 540. 

Verse 19 should be compared with the following: ‘quem 
credimus et fatemur ad judicandos vivos et mortuos in gloria 
esse venturum, Sacr. Gallic. p. 787 ; ‘quem omnes gentes ex- 
pectant venturum judicem ad judicandum, Miss. Gallic. p. 752; 
while verse 20 may have been suggested by such passages as 
these: ‘guos sangutnis tui effusione redemisti, Miss. Goth. 
pp. 601, 607, and Sacr. Gall. p. 858; ‘oves, guas pretioso 
sanguine Filii tui redemzsti,’ Miss. Gallic. p. 706.! 

These parallels, it will be admitted, are striking and sug- 
gestive. The present writer is not advocating the view that 
the author of the Ze Deum was in every case deliberately and 
of set purpose quoting the Liturgy. The citations are adduced 
rather in order to show that, whoever he was, the compiler of 
the hymn moved naturally and easily in the circle of phrases 
and expressions found in the fragments that remain to us of 
the Gallican Liturgy, but ot found in that of the Church of 
Rome; and that the source on which he drew must have been 
the Eucharistic service of his Church, and more especially the 
variable ‘Contestatio’ or Preface. It was evidently not 


1 The prayer in which these words occur is also found in the Roman 
Liturgy. See Sacram. Leon. p. 364 5:Gelas. p. 531. 
c2 
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unusual for this to be versified, and a careful search among 
the ancient and medizval hymns might perhaps reveal a con- 
siderable number of imitations of it. In early days the clergy 
were from various causes compelled to rely upon their memory 
to an extent which it is difficult for us to realize; and it is 
clear that the memory would be greatly assisted by metrical 
and rhythmical versions. Among Mone’s fragments of the 
Gallican Liturgy is included a very curious one (No. viii.) in 
which the whole service is cast into the form of hexameter 
verse; and the following hymn, which has been wrongly 
ascribed to S. Ambrose, is manifestly based on the Eucha- 
ristic Preface, and may serve both to illustrate the 7e Deum 
and to stand as a specimen of a class of compusition once 
probably much in vogue :— 


‘ Christe rex cceli Domine, 
Mundi Salvator maxime, 
Qui nos hoc crucis munere 
Mortis solvisti crimine. 


‘Te nunc orantes poscimus : 
Tua conserves munera ; 
Que per legem catholicam 
Cunctis donasti gentibus. 


‘Tu verbum patris zterni 
Ore divino editus, 
Deus ex Deo subsistens 
Unigenitus filius. 


‘Te universa creatura 
Mundi fatetur dominum, 
Jussu patris inchoata 
Tuis perfectis viribus. 


‘ Tibi omnes et angeli 
Ccelestem preestant gloriam, 
Te chorus archangelorum 
Divinis laudant vocibus. 


‘Te multitudo beatorum 
Ceeli locata martyrum, 
Palmis insignis et coronis 
Ducem sectantur gloriz. 


‘Te seniorum multitudo, 
Bis duodenus numerus, 
Odoramentis plenas gestans 
Supplex adorat pateras. 


‘ Tibi Cherubim et Seraphim 
Throni paterni luminis, 
Senis alarum plausibus, 
Clamore jugi personant. 


‘Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
Dominus Deus Sabaoth, 
Omne ccelum atque terra 
Tua sunt plena gloria. 


* Hosanna fili David, 
Benedictus es a Patre 
Qui in nomine Dei 
Venisti de excelsis domine. 


‘Tu agnus immaculatus 
Es datus terrae victima, 
Qui sanctorum vestimenta 
Tuo lavisti sanguine. 


‘Quorum nos addas numero 
Te precamur domine, 
Una voce te sonamus 
Uno laudamus carmine.’ ! 


In this connexion it is well to notice that there are traces 
that at one time it was not unusual to introduce hymns into 


the Eucharistic Service at the Preface. 


‘Walafrid Strabo 


1 Daniel’s Thesaurus Hymnol. i. p. 46. 
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tells us that Paulinus of Aquileia had frequently, especially in 
private masses, introduced hymns “circa immolationem Sacra- 
mentorum.” He adds that so great a man would not have 
done this without authority or reason. It is possible, there- 
fore, that there were other instances of the interpolation of 
hymns into the Mass’ (Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
vol. i. p. 804). 

To return to the Ze Deum. It will be noticed that all the 
passages hitherto quoted are in illustration of the first part 
of the hymn. For the last eight verses another source must 
be sought. Nor is it hard to find. Of these eight verses no 
less than seven are taken directly from the Psalter: viz. 22 and 
23 from Psalm xxvii. 9 ;' 24 and 25 from cxliv. 2; 27 from 
exxii. 3; 28 from xxxii. 22; and 29 from xxx. 1. Thus, 
verse 26 is the only one not drawn directly from Holy Scrip- 
ture; but this appears in very early times in connexion with 
the daily service, being found among the Preces used at Prime 
just before Pss. cxxii. 3, xxxii. 22, as in the Ze Deum; and 
besides this it is found in the verses which follow the Gloria 
in Excelsis, not only in the Alexandrine MS. (A) of the New 
Testament, but also in other Greek psalters, and (in Latin) in 
the Bangor Antiphonary, the Irish Book of Hymns, and the. 
ancient Ambrosian Breviary (see Thomasius, Ofera, vol. iii, 
p. 613). Inall these documents it stands between Ps. cxliv, 
2, and Daniel iii. 26 (= Tobit viii. 5), which is also read in the 
Te Deum in the two Vatican MSS. which we have marked 
A and B. To this subject we shall return later on, For the 
present, the point to which the reader’s attention is invited 
is the following: viz. that wless the text of the Te Deum has 
been systematically altered and modernized, the writer quotes 
the Psalms according to S. Ferome’s revision. Should this 
be satisfactorily established, we should thus obtain the ¢r- 
minus a quo for which we are seeking in fixing the date of 
the composition, and the claims of Hilary of Poictiers would 
be disposed of, as he died in the year A.D, 368, while the 


1 The references are all to the Vulgate. This verse of Ps. xxvii. is 
quoted in the ‘Bidding Prayer’ after the Lections in the Proanaphoral 
portion of the Liturgy of S. James. Sécov 6 Oeds roy Aadv gov, kat 
evAdynoor tiv KAnpovopiav gov. And it is ossidle that it may have occurred 
in a somewhat similar position in the Gallican Liturgy, which would 
account for its presence in the Ze Deum. It must always be remembered 
that our knowledge of the last-named Liturgy is but fragmentary, as 
none of the ancient Sacramentaries present us with a complete Service. 
‘It is impossible” says Mr. Hammond, ‘to reconstruct completely the 
Gallican Liturgy, either the entire Mass for any one day, or all the 
changes for the various days’ (Liturgies, &c., p. Ixvii). 
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Roman Psalter, Jerome’s earliest revision, was not taken in 
hand until about 383, and the Ga//ican not before 388, or 
twenty years after Hilary’s death. 

It is not without hesitation that this consideration is put 
forth as bearing upon the date of the Ze Deum. The present 
writer is fully aware that there might easily be a strong ten- 
dency to alter the Ze Deum so as to bring it into conformity 
with the Vulgate. But the question appears to be one which 
is well worthy of investigation, although it is apparently not 
noticed by any previous writer upon the subject. The facts 
of the case may be exhibited thus: five distinct passages 
are quoted from the Psalter in the hymn, which are repre- 
sented as follows in (1) the old Latin, (2) the Roman, (3) the 
Gallican Psalter,! and (4) the ‘textus in ecclesia receptus’ of 
the Ze Deum. 


Psalm xxvit. 9. 
(1) Salvum fac populum tuum et benedic hzreditatem tuam : et 
rege illos et extolle illos usque in szeculum. 
(2) Salvum fac populum tuum Domine et benedic hzreditatem 
tuam : et rege eos et extolle illos usque in seeculum. 
(3) Salvum fac populum tuum Domine et benedic hereditati tuze : 
et rege eos et extolle illos usque in eternum. 
(4) Salvum fac populum tuum Domine et benedic hzereditati tuze : 
et rege eos et extolle illos usque in eternum. 
Psalm cxliv. 2. 
(1) Per singulos dies benedicam te; et laudabo nomen tuum in 
seeculum et in szeculum seecull. 
(z) Per singulos dies benedicam te : et laudabo nomen tuum in 
zeternum et in szeculum szeculi. 
(3) Per singulos dies benedicam tibi: et laudabo nomen tuum in 
seeculum et in szeculum szeculi. 
(4) Per singulos dies benedicimus te : et laudamus nomen tuum 
in seeculum et in szeculum szculi. 
Psalm cxxit. 3. 
(1) Miserere nobis Domine miserere nobis. 
(2) Miserere nobis Domine miserere nobis. 
(3) Miserere nostri Domine miserere nostri. 
(4) Miserere nostri Domine miserere nostri. 
Psalm xxxti. 22. 
(1) Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos sicut speravimus in te. 
(2) Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos sicut speravimus in te. 
(3) Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos quemadmodum sper- 
avimus in te. 
(4) Fiat misericordia tua Domine super nos quemadmodum sper- 
avimus in te. 


1 The readings of the Vetus are given from Sabatier; those of the 
Roman and Gallican Psalters from Migne’s Patrologia, vol. xxix. 
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® Psalm xxx. 1. (1) (2) (3) and (4) all agree In te Domine speravi : 
non confundar in zeternum. 


Thus it will be seen that the coincidences between the 
received text of the Ze Deum and the Gallican Psalter are 
very striking in the first passage. The third and fourth also 
bear traces of Jerome’s revision. In the fifth all the versions 
are alike, while in the second the hymn agrees with the old 
Latin and the Roman Psalter in reading the accusative (ée) 
against the dative (22) found in the Gallican Psalter. 

The question, then, is naturally suggested: Is the received 
text of the Ze Deum trustworthy? As, if so, the terminus a 
guo is absolutely fixed for us by the labours of Jerome. But 
this is just the point on which we are obliged to speak with 
hesitation. Much remains to be done before the text can 
fairly be said to be definitively settled. MSS. have yet to be 
examined and collated, and even when this has been done far 
more widely than is at present the case, we must still bear 
in mind Dr. Hort’s memorable words, which lay down that 
‘Knowledge of documents should precede final judgment upon 
readings. ' The ‘genealogy’ of our Psalters is, for the most 
part, an absolutely untouched subject. 

So far, however, as the present writer's knowledge extends, 
no single MS. has been produced bearing no trace of the Hier- 
onymian revision. ‘The remarkable Irish MSS., the Bangor 
Antiphonary and the Book of Hymns (D, E), although they 
omit verses 26, 27, and 29, of the Ze Deum, yet agree with 
the received text and the Gallican Psalter in reading quemaa- 
modum in verse 28, and in the Gallican readings Domine .. . 
hereditati tue in verse 22; while they follow the Roman 
Psalter (with the Vetus) in the reading s@culum in verse 23, 
and are in exact accord with this early version of Jerome’s 
(against both the Gallican Psalter and the Vetus) in reading in 
@ternum et in seculum seculi in verse 25. The Book of Cerne 
agrees almost entirely with the Roman Psalter, as does the 
Mozarabic Breviary to a considerable extent. The Vatican 
MSS. of Thomasius are those which approach the nearest 
towards the adoption of pre- Hieronymian readings throughout ; 
but of these Vat. 82 (B) agrees with the Roman Psalter rather 
than the Vetus in verses 22 and 25 of the received text, while 
in verse 23 it has the Gallican reading @ternum (for seculum 
of the Roman and Vetus), and Queen Christina’s Psalter (A), 
probably the oldest MS. of the Ze Deum in existence, has the 
reading Domine in verse 22, for which there appears to be no 


1 Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 31. 
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authority earlier than Jerome.'! In verse 23 it agrees with 
none of the versions, though approaching nearest to the Vetus ; 
and in verse 27 it has zodzs with the Vetus and Roman, instead 
of the Gallican zostri of the received text.2 It must not be 
overlooked that of these two MSS. the former omits the last 
four verses of the hymn entirely ; while in the latter, verses 
24, 25, 28, 29, are all wanting, and therefore opportunity for 
comparison with the Latin versions is confined to the passages 
noticed. It is, however, only on the readings in verses 22-25 
that any stress can fairly be laid. These are, to all appearance, 
part of the original hymn. It is true that verses 24 and 25 
are wanting in Queen Christina’s Psalter; but this can easily 
be explained by carelessness on the part of the scribe, whose 
eye may have wandered from s@cul/um in verse 23 to the 
se@culum seculi in verse 25. Accordingly he ended verse 23 
with s@culum seculi, found here in this MS. alone, and 
omitted 24 and 25 entirely. The remaining verses of the 
hymn are more doubtful. Verse 29 is almost certainly a later 
addition, being absent from the various types of text repre- 
sented by the Roman and Irish MSS., and also from another 
MS. of Daniel’s (a Munich Psalter of the thirteenth century). 
It is worth noticing that in the Bangor Antiphonary (fol. 37) it 
actually occurs as the opening clause of a prayer (‘Oratio 
Communis ’) immediately after the Gloria in Excelsis. Verse 
28 appears for the first time in the Irish MSS. ; and in the 
Bangor Antiphonary it stands not exactly as part of the 
hymn which is closed by an Amen at the end of verse 25, 
but rather as an Antiphon or response, corresponding to 
the verse ‘Laudate pueri Dominum, laudate nomen Domini’ 
(Psalm cxii. 1), which stands before the first verse of the 
hymn. The verse, ‘Fiat, Domine, misericordia super nos 


1 It is difficult to understand how Jerome came to insert Domine here 
in both his versions. Thereis no authority for it either from the Hebrew 
or from the oldest MSS. of the LXX. It is not found ¢.g. in any one of 
the three great Uncial Bibles, nor in the Zurich Psalter, nor the very 
ancient one in the British Museum (Tischendorf’s M/onum. Sacra. vol. i.). 
Parsons and Holmes have the following note on it, cacov + Kupte, 21, 
171, 272, 274, Const. A post. lib. viii. c. 41; Tov Aaov cov + Kupre, Const. 
A fost. lib. ji. c. 57.’ This is very meagre authority for the addition, more 
especially as the word is certainly wanting in one of Lagarde’s MSS. in 
the second book of the Apostolic Constitutions. No stress can be laid 
on the fact that in the Verona Psalter it is found in the Greek as well as 
in the Latin, as it may well have been supplied from the latter. 

2 It is well to remind the reader once more that the readings of these 
Vatican MSS. are taken from Thomasius, and not from the more easily 
accessible work of Daniel, in which they do not appear to be thoroughly 
reliable. 
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quemadmodum speravimus in Te,’ taken from Psalm xxxii., 
is also found in the ‘Stowe Missal,’ where it is ordered to 
be sung thrice during the Fraction at the Eucharist,' and 
therefore we have independent evidence that it was from 
early times familiar to the Celtic Church. It is also, as has 
been already mentioned, found among the Preces at Prime 
used throughout the Western Church, and it may be conjec- 
tured that the current text of the Ze Deum was formed by 
adding from the daily office the two versicles which there pre- 
ceded it—viz. ‘ Dignare, Domine, die isto,’ &c., and ‘ Miserere 
nostri, Domine, miserere nostri.’ This is only offered as a 
possible solution of a difficult problem. The chief fact to be 
urged against it is the existence of verses 26 and 27 without 
28 in Queen Christina’s Psalter. This the writer freely con- 
fesses that he is at present unable to account for. If any 
possible connexion could be established between the Bangor 
Antiphonary and the Vatican MS., the current text might be 
explained as a fusion of the two ; but itis just in matters such 
as these that one feels most strongly the importance of gene- 
alogy, and the impossibility of any satisfactory solution of 
textual questions without some knowledge of it. 

But whatever may be thought of these suggestions with 
regard to the origin of the last verses, it would seem that in 
the present state of the evidence we are justified, not only in 
claiming verses 22-25 as part of the original hymn, but also 
in appealing to them as furnishing evidence of a post- 
Hieronymian date. The evidence, then, which has here been 
collected and reviewed goes to show that the Ze Deum was 
composed some time between A.D. 400 and 450, and that the 
country where it first saw the light was Gaul. Thus the 
number of possible claimants is greatly diminished, and the 
field in which search has to be made for the author is con- 
siderably narrowed. Gaul, it should be remembered, was just 
the country in which the value of Jerome's labours for the 
revision of Holy Scripture obtained the speediest recognition. 
It is true that the history of the reception of the Roman 
and Gallican Psalters has yet to be written. The common 
account is that the latter was introduced into the public 
service of the Church whence it obtains its name by Gregory 
of Tours in the sixth century. Mabillon,? however, and 
Hody * have shown good reason for hesitation in accepting 
this statement. But as the oldest MSS. of the Ze Deum 


1 See Warren’s Liturgy of the Celtic Church, p. 241. 
2? Mabillon, De Cursu Gallicano, § ii. 
8’ Hedy, De Textibus, p. 384. 
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agree in the main with the Roman rather than the Gallican 
revision, the question has no direct bearing upon its early 
history and date. The fact which zs important is that Jerome’s 
work in one form or other was known and used in the Gallican 
Church throughout the fifth century, at a date when it found 
no acceptance whatever in some other quarters, such as Africa. 
‘Ut per totum seculum V. scriptores Africanz ecclesia ver- 
sionem vetustam secuti fuisse videntur, sic quoque currente 
szeculo VI.,’ writes Hody;! and the fact that at the close of 
the sixth century Gregory the Great still uses the old version 
equally with Jerome’s, which he calls ‘the new,’ ? shows how 
slowly the latter made its way in Italy. But in Gaul the case 
is widely different. There Jerome’s work obtained a hold at 
once. It is referred to or used (though not in all cases ex- 
clusively) by such writers as Cassian of Marseilles, Prosper 
of Aquitaine, Eucherius of Lyons, Arnobius Junior, Vincent 
of Lerins, Ccelius Sedulius, Claudianus Mamertus, Faustus of 
Riez, Salonius of Vienne, and Salvian of Marseilles. And 
when we remember that about the middle of the fifth century 
the monastery of S. Honoratus at Lerins was the great home 
of learning and centre of activity for the Gallican Church, 
one cannot but feel that it is very possibly the spot where the 
Te Deum originated. With it is connected nearly every 
name of importance in the Gallican Church at this time. 
There was educated not only S. Vincent, whose name is so 
closely associated with the monastery, but S. Hilary of Arles, 
cousin of its founder, whom he succeeded both as abbot and 
bishop, himself a hymn-writer, and occupant of the very 
see in the monastic rule of an occupant of which our earliest 
notice of the Ze Deum occurs.4 Eucherius of Lyons and his 
son Salonius, Faustus of Riez, and Salvian were also inmates 
of the same monastery, as was possibly Claudianus Mamertus, 
a hymn by whom is mentioned in glowing terms of praise by 
Sidonius Apollinaris, although unfortunately he has omitted 
to mention its name.° 

But here we must stop. In the present state of our 
knowledge it seems impossible to fix on any one name 
as that of the author. We said at the outset that this 


1 De Textibus, p. 399. 2 Pref. in Fob. 

3 Thus this monastery may lay claim to the honour of being the place 
where very possibly originated both the Ze Deum and the Athanasian 
Creed, and both about the same date. Cf. Ommanney, AZh. Creed, p. 286. 

4 S. Czsarius himself belonged to the school of Lerins. 

5 Epp. iv. 3. His description of it, however, is such that it cannot 
possibly have been the Ze Deum. 
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paper did not pretend to be final. All that has been here 
attempted is to discover the sources of the hymn, and to fix 
the date and country of its composition. In this we venture 
to think that we have been successful, and have brought 
forward facts that have hitherto escaped observation. But 
much remains to be done before it can be assigned with any 
show of probability to any one author. MSS. must be col- 
lated, and the text authoritatively settled.!. The remains of 
the writings of the fifth century emanating from Gaul require 
to be thoroughly overhauled and examined. It is possible 
that a careful search among these might disclose coincidences 
of language or readings of the Psalms which would give 
some clue. But for the present we must rest content with 
the conclusion at which Merati long ago arrived, to strengthen 
which has been the aim of the present writer :— 


‘Incertum prorsus est cui debeat hic hymnus vindicari, quamvis 
de ejus antiquitate dubitari non possit. Suspicor ego hunc hymnum 
seu potius canticum vel a S. Hilario Arelatensi, vel ab aliquo Lirinensi 
monacho fuisse compositum.’ ? 


ArT. II—PARISH CLERKS. 


1. Statute 7 and 8 Vict. c. 59 —‘ An Act for better regulating 
the Offices of Lecturers and Parish Clerks.’ 

2. Precedents in Criminal Cases. By WILLIAM HALE HALE, 
M.A., Archdeacon of London. (London, 1847.) 


IT ought to afford a ray of consolation to those who regard 
with dismay the inroads of the secular power upon the eccle- 
siastical domain to reflect that, over one small spot at any rate, 
the Church has regained a dominion, which for many centuries 
was fiercely and successfully contested. The battle may have 
been rather in the nature of a skirmish; but it still deserves 
a passing notice, before its faint echoes have died away amidst 
the roar of more decisive conflicts. 

Among the elders of the present generation there are few 


1 In particular attention may be drawn to the reading ‘ Sancte’ in 
verse 20, and to the additional verse ‘ Benedictus es Domine Deus,’ &c., 
found in some MSS. One would like to know more of these, and to 
discover how widely they were spread. The last is certainly very ancient, 
and the former found considerable favour at one time. 

? Merati in Gavanti’s Thesaurus, p. 152. 
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who cannot recall the coarse humour, the fussy self-importance, 
the nasal utterances, and the unique vulgarity of the old 
typical parish clerk: the autocrat at baptisms, where fees were 
unknown ; the parasite at weddings, where the accustomed 
duty enjoined by the rubric was expected to be supplemented ; 
the coryphzus of the singers in the gallery; the sole repre- 
sentative and mouthpiece (so our forefathers were content to 
have it) of the lay Ccevotion of the Sunday services. ‘The 
race has well-nigh passed into the region of palzontology, 
though we found one specimen lately in a state of semi- 
conscious existence in an old City church, with the many- 
tasselled gown, the short bands, the scrubby wig, and the 
monopoly of the responses ; but even there the three-decked 
pulpit and the high square pews had vanished, and he stood 
alone, the last lingering relic of an almost extinct species. 
As we gazed upon him, the pious ambition seized us of tracing 
a few of the steps of his ancient lineage, and, as sometimes 
happens in other walks of life, of inscribing upon his tombstone 
the heraldic and family distinctions, which were little prized 
by his cotemporaries. 

Amongst the inferior officials of the medizval Church was 
the particular ‘ clerk,’ well known to ecclesiastical antiquarians, 
who acted as an assistant to the minister in carrying the holy 
water, and was therefore called ‘aquzbajulus,’ or the water- 
carrier. It was a subordinate and ill-paid office, dependent 
upon the casual offerings of the taithful—the ‘largitiones 
charitativee,’ as they were called, to indicate that they could 
not be claimed by way of right ; and though they sometimes 
rose by force of custom into more regular contributions, they 
afforded at best a poor and precarious income. It is to this 
official however, that some authorities have looked as the 
original source of the ‘ parish clerk,’ and it is beyond all doubt 
that for centuries the name and duties of the one office were 
continually connected with those of the other. 

But this would be to confound the tributary stream with 
the fountain head ; and the truer theory is that the origin of 
the parish clerk is to be sought amongst the poorer clerks, of 
whom one at least was always required to be present with, 
and to assist, the minister of the parish in the celebration of 
Divine offices ; in early times unquestionably a clerk in holy 
orders,' and, when that ceased to be the universal custom, not 


1 Thus in Anglo-Saxon times no priest was allowed to say mass with- 
out a minister or a clerk (see Thorpe’s Ancient Laws and Institutes, vol. 
ii. p. 207). Ina Council held at York in 1195 it was decreed that no 
priest should celebrate ‘ sine ministro literato’ ; and in a Constitution of 
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unfrequently selected from amongst the choir or lay clerks of 
the parish ; so that he gradually became more and more 
identified with the lay element of the services. 

In order to eke out his means of subsistence, it was 
not unnatural that the profits and emoluments, such as they 
were, of the aquzbajulus should be annexed to the office of 
parish clerk ; and accordingly we find a Constitution of the 
then Bishop of Coventry, in the year 1237, which, after stating 
that very many clerks (schoiares) were in the greatest indi- 
gence, decrees that clerks should carry the holy water ‘ per 
villas rurales, si sint qui postulent et indigeant.’ There is 
also a Constitution of Archbishop Boniface, in the year 1261, 
which decrees that the offices for holy water—‘ aque benedicte 
beneficia ’—should be conferred upon the ‘ poor clerks,’ ‘ pau- 
peribus clericis.’ 

It was from the union, it would seem, of these two func- 
tionaries, the poor clerk in orders and the aquzbajulus, that 
the parish clerk arose ; and the name was perhaps the more 
appropriate as the duty of the aquebajulus was not confined 
to the services held in the church itself, but he had frequently 
to carry the holy water for the visitation of the sick and for 
other purposes round the whole of the parish.' At the best, 
however, the emolument was but little, and it will therefore 
excite no surprise if, in humble emulation of the pluralist pro- 
pensities which he occasionally discerned in his ecclesiastical 
superiors, the parish clerk attracted to himself (at any rate in 
later times) such other minor offices as bellringer and sexton, 
which might swell to more respectable dimensions the smal} 
amount of his fees. It must have been with an eye to the 
parish clerk’s rapacity in the matter of fees that Skelton, the 
laureate of Henry VIII. and the dissolute rector of Diss, in 
his Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe—in which he describes all the 
birds of the air as officiating in divers capacities at the obse- 
quies or Dirige of Dame Margery’s pet sparrow—somewhat 
ill-naturedly makes the hawk act as the aquebajulus :— 


Walter de Kirkham, Bishop of Durham, in the year 1255, it was ordained 
that in all churches ‘ saltem unus clericus, idoneus et honestus, in tonsurA 
decente, congruo habitu, deserviat sacerdoti’ (see Maskell’s Monumenta 
Ritualia, vol. i. lviii), elsewhere described as ‘indutus superpellicio.’ 

! The same union of office and name appears to have existed in 
France (though Maskell, Xz. Mon. i. cccxv, thinks it ‘peculiar to Eng- 
land’), for in Hoffman’s Lexicon, under the words ‘ Aquz benedictz Be- 
neficia,’ occurs the following passage : ‘ E quibus colligit Car. du Fresne, 
agi hic de Parochiarum (ut in Galli vocantur) clericis, qui etiamnum ip 
aliquot Gallia provinciis, statim post peractam Missam majorem, aquam 
benedictam in parochianorum domos deferunt, edque familiam universam, 
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‘ The kestrell in all this warke 
Shall be holy water clarke.’ ! 


There seems little doubt, that the appointment of parish 
clerk for many centuries rested almost entirely with the rector 
or vicar of the parish, the license of the ordinary, though not 
necessary, being frequently added. But it is laid down by 
high authority that the parish clerk might be appointed by 
the priest alone, ‘Solo presbytero absque scientia episcopi ;’ 
and when licensed by the ordinary, he was always sworn to 
obey the minister of his parish. 

As might be expected, however, difficulties soon arose 
which called for the interposition of the ecclesiastical superiors. 
Thus, the before-mentioned ‘Constitution’ of Archbishop 
Boniface continued thus :— 


‘Because we have heard that differences do sometimes arise be- 
tween rectors, vicars, and their parishioners touching the conferring 
of such offices, we decree that the said rectors and vicars, whom it 
more particularly concerneth to know who are fit for such offices, 
shall endeavour to place such clerks in the aforesaid offices, who, 
according to their judgment, are skilled and able to serve them 
agreeably to Divine administration, and who will be obedient to their 
commands.’ 


From the terms of the above Constitution it may be in- 
ferred that even in the thirteenth century the parishioners had 
in some places, probably by force of custom, begun to claim a 
right of interference in the appointment of the parish clerks ; 
and there is a canon, made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(the year 1571), which expressly directs that parish clerks are 
to be chosen, according to the parish custom, by the votes of the 
parishioners and the minister of the parish ; and the office is 
to last no longer than one year, unless they are re-elected. 
But it is laid down in the ninety-first canon of 1603 that no 
parish clerk, upon any pretence, shall be chosen within the 
City of London or elsewhere but by the parson or vicar, or, 
where there is no parson or vicar, by the minister of the place 
for the time being, which choice shall be signified by the said 
minister, vicar, or parson to the said parishioners the next 
Sunday following in the time of Divine Service. 

This canon marks the point at which the ecclesiastical and 
secular tribunals came into collision ; but for the present we 


premiss4 oratione brevi, aspergunt.’ And he adds, that hence the carrying 
round of the holy water (‘ circuitiones cum aqua benedicta’) was reckoned 
amongst the rights of parishes by Innocent III. (See Ducange, s.v.) 

1 Dyce’s Skelton, i. 68, lines 569, 570. 
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confine ourselves to those matters, in respect of which the 
parish clerk rose from time to time to the surface of history, 
apart from any question between civil and ecclesiastical 
authority. 

The duties of the parish clerk were as manifold as the several 
offices which he happened to represent. He had until the 
Reformation to perform the office of aquebajulus in carrying 
the holy water, though in this respect his functions then 
underwent a change; for amongst the Injunctions of the 
Visitors of Henry VIII. we find the following: ‘Item—And 
forasmuch as the Parish Clerk shall not hereafter go about 
the Parish with his Holy Water, as hath been accustomed, he 
shall, instead of that labour, accompany the said Church- 
wardens ; and in a book register the name and sum of every 
man that giveth anything to the Poor, and the same shall 
intable.! But his paramount obligation was to assist the 
minister in saying or singing Divine Service, either alone or 
as the leading member of the choir, and hé therefore had, or 
was supposed to have, some proficiency in reading and music 
—‘ut sciat,’ as Lyndwood defines it, ‘lectiones et epistolas 
legere—responsoria gradalia et alia hujusmodi cantare.’ He 
had not unfrequently the custody of the parish chest and the 
ornaments of the church ; he very often had the duty of ringing 
the bell for Divine Service ; and he appears from early times 
to have kept the records of baptisms, marriages, and funerals, 
and to have given out all necessary certificates respecting them. 
This last duty led to the parish clerk being almost universally, 
in later days, the publisher of the bills of mortality, and he 
was not unnaturally the official on whom generally devolved 
the duty of tolling the passing bell.2 The parish clerk also 
usually rang the curfew bell wherever that custom still pre- 
vailed. Thus in Byfield in Northamptonshire a bell was rung 
every evening at eight and every morning at four, ‘for which 
the parish clerk had 20s. yearly, paid him by the Rector.’ And 
in the City of London, towards the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, Sir Henry Colet, the father of the great Dean Colet, 
gave, in his second mayoralty, a solemn charge to the Quest 
of Wardmotes in every ward. ‘ Also yf there be any paryshe 
Clerke, that ryngeth curfewe after. the curfewe be range at 


1 See Burnet’s History of the Reformation, vol. ii. part ii. Collection 
of Records No. 21. 

* Thus, among the Articles to be inquired of within the Archdeaconry 
of York by the churchwardens and sworn men about the year 1630 is the 
following : ‘ Whether doth your clerke or sexton, when any one is passing 
out of this life, neglect to toll a bell.’ 
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Bowe Chyrche, or Saint Brydes Chyrche, or Saint Gyles 
without Cripelgate, all such to be presented, those being the 
three churches which then fixed the time for the City. 

But the maintenance and enforcement of these several 
duties, and the penalties consequent upon their infringement, 
were from the earliest times until after the Reformation, solely 
within the cognizance and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. Thus, to take a few illustrations from ecclesiastical] 
records in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
(which we mainly owe to the researches of Archdeacon Hale), 
we find, amongst the records of the proceedings in the Court 
of the Commissary of London, that in the year 1482 proceed- 
ings were taken against one John Bellamy, the then clerk of 
a city parish, who is cited under the name of ‘aquebajulus,’ 
on the ground that he was admitted to his office without the 
consent of the rector; that in the year 1496 one Robert 
Stanley, the then clerk of S. Mildred’s in the Poultry, was 
cited under the same name on a charge of his having given 
out a false certificate as to certain banns of marriage asked in 
the church ; and.that in the year 1502, one William Norfoke, 
a parish clerk, is summoned for not obeying the rector and 
curate ‘tempore quo stetit aquebajulus.’ Again in 1540, when 
the Reformation had begun to loosen the bonds of authority, 
a rector complains in the Court of the Archdeaconry of Col- 
chester, ‘yt there is nother clerke nor sexton to go with him 
in tyme of visitacion, nor to helpe him say masse nor to synge 
the service.’ And in the same year, with even greater reason, 
Edmonde Stretan, the Vicar of Kelvedon, lodges a complaint 
in the same court, in the following terms :—‘ /tem. The Clarke 
yt now is will not suffer the said vicar to go into the vestry at 
his plesur, but loke him furth. /¢em. There is not carryed 
holy water, nor ryngying to even songe, accordyng as the 
clarke should do.’ And in the year 1586, one John White is 
charged in the Court of the Archdeaconry of Essex ‘ for that 
he is clerke of the churche, and cannot reade.’ 

Then intervened (not apparently before it was needed) 
the gist Canon of 1603, which directed that the qualifications 
of the parish clerk should be ‘that he should be twenty years 
of age at the least, known to the parson, vicar, or minister 
to be of honest conversation, and sufficient for his reading, 
writing, and also for his competent skill in singing (if it 
may be).’ 

But, the canon notwithstanding, delinquencies of a grave 
nature darkened the commencement of the new century. For 
in the year 1614, Thomas Milborne, clerk of the parish of 
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East Ham, is presented in the Archdeaconry Court of Essex 


—_ on several charges, viz., for— 

: ‘ Spreadinge mowle hills with a shovell in the churchyard upon 
everal the Sundaye nexte Septuagesima last, being the 13th daye of Feb. 
. t 1613, and that between morninge and eveninge prayer.! And for 
as that he doth not kneele on his knees in tyme of Divine Service, 
solely when as it is fittinge he should, and the rather in that he is the 
astical parishe clerke, who ought to give good example therby unto others 
astical that are negligent therein.’ 
ituries a . 

Hale), And then follows a charge which brings back to us many 
Court recollections of our childhood :— 

oceed- ‘For that he singeth the psalmes in the church with such a 
lerk of jesticulus tone and altitonant voyce (viz.) squeakinge like a pigg, 
ajulus,’ which doth not onlie interrupt the other voyces but is altogether 
sut the dissonant and disagreeing unto any musicall harmonie. And he 
Robert hath been requested by the minister to leave it, but he doth 

obstinatlie persist and contynue therein.’ 

y, was 
x given And Essex still maintained her evil reputation, for in the 
sked in same year a presentment is made at the same Archdeaconry 
orfoke, Court for that a penance sheet ‘newe bought is gone out of 
tor and the chest in the tyme of Robert Waterman, the clerke.’ 
>, when And again we find the office of clerk and sexton combined ; 
thority, for a presentment was made at the same court in the year 
of Col- 1624, by William Knight, the then parish clerk of Chigwell, 
ith him against a parishioner, on the ground that he had not ‘paid the 
‘o synge clerke his wages and for burying of his childe.’ The result of 
‘reason, the suit is not recorded, but the parishioner’s defence was, 
mplaint we trust, a successful one— 
> Clarke ‘ That he spake to the clerke to have his childe buryed where he 
estry at had one buryed before, under the church wall ; and that the clerke 
= made the grave and buryed his childe under trees, and by reason of 

r as the 


the rootes of the trees the grave was not deepe enough, by reason 
White is whereof the ded corpse did smell, and the hoggs rooted it up.’ 
‘for taat The said W. Knight claimed as due to him for three years’ 


ded) wages 2s., and for the burial of the child 12d. 

ne If from the duties we pass to the rights of parish clerks, 
fications we revert to the previously mentioned Constitution of Arch- 
of a bishop Boniface, which goes on to say :—‘ If the parishioners 
reading, 


1 A charge, by the way, which shows how matters had degenerated 
in recent days : for Mr. Beresford Hope, when stating the recollections of 
his early years, speaks of the clerk of the parish, whose church he fre- 
f a grave quented, taking up his broom during the service and sweeping out the 

F middle alley, in order to save himself the fatigue of a weekly visit. (See 
ry. Tor Worship in the Church of England.) 
parish of VOL. XVIIL—NO. XXXV. —D 
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shall maliciously withhold the accustomed alms (eleemosynas 
consuetas) from the aquebajulus, they shall be earnestly 
admonished to render the same, and, if need be, shall be com- 
pelled by ecclesiastical censure.’ 

In his note upon the accustomed alms, Lyndwood 
mentions as 


‘ A just and laudable custom, that every master of a family should 
on every Lord’s Day give unto the clerk bearing the holy water 
somewhat according to the exigency of his condition ; and that on 
Christmas Day he should have of every house one loaf of bread ; and 
a certain number of eggs at Easter; and in the autumn certain 
sheaves. And that it may also be deemed a laudable custom when 
such clerk every quarter of a year receiveth something in certain in 
money for his sustenance, which ought to be collected and levied in 
the whole parish.’ 


And he then adds a legal reason for compelling the parishioners 
to pay their accustomed contributions, for that, having paid 
them for so long a time, it shall be presumed that at first they 
voluntarily bound themselves thereunto. 

And similarly with reference to their special duties. Thus, 
in the churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of S. Mary Wol- 
church in the year 1526 we find the following entry : ‘ /tem 
the Clarke to have for tollynge of the passynge belle if it be 
in the day iiijd.; Jtem if it be in the night for the same viijd’ 
And Pennant tells us that in certain parishes there was a 
small perquisite belonging to the parish clerk called dell. corn. 

The gist Canon of 1603 also decreed that the said clerks 
shall have and receive their ancient wages without fraud or 
diminution, either at the hands of the churchwardens at such 
times as hath been accustomed, or by their own collection, 
according to the most ancient custom of every parish. 

It would seem, therefore, that the salaries of the parish 
clerk still retained to a great degree their original character 
of voluntary offerings, whether in kind or money ; but that 
they also became by force of usage in many ancient parishes 
and places matters of customary right, and were capable of 
being sued for as such. But here again for many centuries 
the Ecclesiastical Courts claimed and exercised exclusive 
jurisdiction. Thus, besides the case mentioned above, we 
find that in the Court of the Commissary of London, in the 
year 1480, one Thomas Walynger is cited on the ground that 
he refused to pay the ‘salarium aquebajuli. In the same 
year a charge is brought against a parishioner of S. Botolph 
in Aldgate, for refusing to pay the parish clerk a fee for the 
solemnization of his marriage ; and in the year 1493 certain 
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parishioners of S. Mary Wolchurch are su 
guardians of the parish on the charge of cheir withieainne 
aeprie it other ‘jura ecclesiastica Deo et ecclesie debita) 
t Pips mga clerici aquebajuli ibidem.’ Again we find 
z the year 1499 John Skypwith (draper) and William Wil 
oby (mercer) cited for a similar offence; and in th < 
1509 Peter Turnour is accused of not paying the ‘ sti : dium 
clerici parochialis ’; while as late as the year 1612 Th er 
rae charged 2 rm Court of the Archdeaconry of anle 
payinge of viiid. for rynginge of two knell ii 
for making of two g > naa 
clerk a g he wine” due to Hammond, the parishe 
ut early in the seventeenth centu i 
became a minor Patroclus, around whose teat cieakdeden 
a contest arose between the Ecclesiastical and Civil C me 
- — a on ecclesiastical superiors, the chief nam 
ict being the status i i 
ae and ‘the mncueaera: ae pares esine, 
us in the eighth year of the reign i 
oe oer re that if the jh dite i eco 
in his office or in the church, h i j 
sentenced by the Spiritual Court to the cua Sealleas 
ae but could not suffer deprivation ; and accordin ly 
t e Ecclesiastical Courts were threatened with the Serbs of 
ah oy Gee es re ge to deprive him. It was also 
ourts, that any cano i i 
the parson should have the election of rg tigpr oes ‘ou 
void to take away any customary right, which an cher 
Pease acquired to elect him. oo 
er matters connected with the status i 
ety ~ also determined by the secular coebae inet 
S , that his appointment once made constituted him an 
officer for life, and that he was thenceforth incapable of bei 
removed even by those who appointed him, except for so ~ 
very grave offence, cognizable by the Civil Courts. It a 
also decided that he could not assign his office thou h si sees 
larly enough he had the power of acting by a de were 
power which was sometimes invoked to lessen the diffi 1 , 
of removal, for it became a frequent practice to a sen 
person to the office, who had no intention himself of sae > 
ing its duties, but who appointed a deputy for that i ur tia 
removable at pleasure. The same power led to the further 
question whether the office of parish clerk could be held yp 
a woman, the actual duty being of course performed by 
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parochial offices, such as overseer of the poor, or sexton ; but 
the fact of the parish clerk having been originally in holy 
orders probably afforded even to the secular Courts a suffi- 
cient pretext for not carrying to this extreme limit the 
rights of women. 

The battle having thus begun raged with considerable 
spirit on both sides, and prohibitions to stay proceedings in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts against parish clerks were granted 
almost as a matter of course. In the reign of Queen Anne 
Chief Justice Holt laid it down as undoubted law, that after 
the parson had put in a clerk, that clerk was the clerk of the 
parish and not of the parson, and that the parson could not 
therefore turn him out at pleasure; and in the time of 
George II. it was also solemnly decided, that the parish clerk 
was a temporal officer, and though appointed by the parson 
was the servant of the parishioners. 

A similar result was arrived at with reference to his 
fees. It was held that they were only enforceable by custom, 
and were therefore of a temporal nature, and that this was 
a fortiori the case where the payment of the parish clerk 
depended to any extent upon a parish rate. 

There was, however, a slight break of continuity in these 
decisions, for in the twenty-eighth year of George II. a parish 
clerk having been charged with the commission of the gravest 
moral offences, the Civil Court pronounced that the clerk was 
to be considered an ecclesiastical officer as to everything but 
hisappointment.' But it was soon afterwards explained that 
this was but a hasty opinion, into which the court was 
‘transported by the enormity of the case,’ and the civil tri- 
bunals in their calmer moments reverted to their earlier views. 
Lord Mansfield, indeed, took, as was his wont, a broader 
view of the matter, and on the ground that the office of the 
parish clerk could only be ‘quamdiu bene se gesserit,’ ex- 
pressed his opinion that the minister might remove him for 
good and sufficient reasons, though the exercise of that right 
would be always subject to the revision and control of the 
secular Courts. 

It is scarcely to-be wondered at that amidst these con- 
flicts an office, which on certain points touched so nearly the 
services of the Church, but which was held by laymen, very 
often appointed by and acting under the behests of parochial 
vestries, and virtually independent of the minister of the parish, 
should have gradually degenerated into the scandals and 















































1 Townsend v. Thorpe, Strange, 776. 
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indecency which converted it ultimately into a proverb and 
a byword. It is a happiness therefore to feel that the statute 
mentioned at the head of this article has for many years past 
put matters on a more satisfactory footing. By that statute 
power is given on the occasion of a vacancy to the rector, or 
other person entitled to appoint or elect a parish clerk, to 
appoint a person in holy orders for that office, who is to 
receive the profits and emoluments, subject to a condition to 
perform such spiritual duties as the rector or vicar with the 
consent of the Bishop shall require ; but such parish clerk is 
not to acquire a freehold or absolute right to or interest in 
the office or the profits or emoluments thereof, but is liable 
to be suspended or removed as stipendiary curates are, subject 
to a certain appeal to the Archbishop. And a power is also 
given to the archdeacon or' other the ordinary to summon 
before him any parish clerk not in holy orders, if guilty of 
wilful neglect or misbehaviour in his office, and to take 
evidence, investigate, and suspend or remove him, and to 
declare the office vacant, and to eject the offender from the 
premises occupied by him. 

Thus the Church has resumed to some extent her rightful 
sway, and, under her reconstituted authority, the traditionary 
parish clerk of the last few centuries has all but ceased to 
exist. 

And here, perhaps, we ought to pause: but it would be 
unjust to the memory of the parish clerks if we regarded them 
solely in their relation to the Church services, which was their 
weakest point, and failed to chronicle, however briefly, the 
dignities and honours of a more secular kind, which reflected 
‘their glory without their shame.’ As long ago as the year 
1232 (the 17th of Henry III.) the parish clerks appear in 
history incorporated into a guild. The body at first claimed 
the rights of other clerks on the score of their superior know- 
ledge, and placed themselves under the protection of S. 
Nicholas, the great patron saint of scholars, ever since he 
restored to life the three kidnapped schoolboys. They 
assumed the title of the Brotherhood of S. Nicholas. The 
name was changed in later times, perhaps because the appel- 
lation had fallen under the stigma which finds its expression 
in the ‘S. Nicholas’ clerks? who were the object of Gadshill’s 
alarm in Shakspeare’s ‘Henry IV.’! At any rate, in the reign 
of Charles I., the old Brotherhood reappear on the stage, in- 
corporated by Royal Charter as ‘the Master, Wardens, and 


1 First Part, act ii. scene i. 
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Fellowship of Parish Church Clerks of the City and Suburbs 
of London and the Liberties thereof, the City of Westminster, 
the Borough of Southwark, and the fifteen out parishes ad- 
jacent,’ and bearing a coat-of-arms with the motto ‘ Unitas 
Societatis Stabilitas.” And though they never claimed the 
power of conferring the freedom of the city, and therefore, 
perhaps, hardly rose to the dignity of a city company, their 
civic duties were by no means unimportant. By their charter 
they were required to make report of all christenings and 
burials which happened in their respective parishes, on every 
Tuesday weekly, by six o’clock in the afternoon at the furthest, 
but, according to their bye-laws, by two o’clock, that the king 
might have a true account thereof on the Wednesday follow- 
ing, when the book was to be done up by the clerk of the 
company, and sent to His Majesty. They were also the pub- 
lishers of the bills of mortality within their limits, and, as such, 
allowed to have a printing press in their Common Hall for 
printing the general and weekly bills, and a printer to be ap- 
pointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury.' 

The Common Hall of the Brotherhood was anciently near 
Little S. Helen’s in Bishopsgate Street, at the sign of the 
Angel, and there they had also seven almshouses for widows 
and orphans, which appear to have afterwards migrated to 
Camberwell. The company itself after a time transferred 
their hall to Silver Street, near Wood Street, where we believe 
traces of them still exist. 

All parish clerks within certain limits had a right, upon 
tendering proper proof of their election, to be admitted to the 
Brotherhood, and afterwards tothe company. But this guild, 
like others, soon expanded into too wide a circle to retain its 
identity ; for we read that, even in early times, ‘unto this 
fraternity men and women of the first quality, ecclesiastics 
and others, joined themselves.’ Amongst the portraits of 
benefactors which adorned their hall was one of William 
Roper, the son-in-law of Sir Thomas More. 

Nor was the Brotherhood wanting in the graceful pomp 
and the gentle arts of hospitality, by means of which civic 
companies have been sometimes supposed capable of staying 
the uplifted hands of even Liberal statesmen. For it is told of 
them that on certain days they held high festivals, which 
were celebrated with singing and music, and that on these 
occasions they received into their society such persons as 


1 The Bills of Mortality were in fact published much earlier, for they 
are quoted in the year 1592, when the plague was raging in the city. 
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delighted in singing or were studious of it. And annually. 
on what is now Clerkenwell Green, they were accustomed to 
meet at the fountain, thence it is said. called the ‘ Clerken- 
well,’ for the purpose of representing before the Lord Mayor 
and citizens ‘ pious plays on various Scriptural subjects.’ It 
is also on record that in the year 1409 they acted with great 
applause for eight days successively, at Skinner’s Well, near 
Clerkenwell, a play, the subject of which was the creation of 
the world, and at which were present very many of the nobility 
and gentry ; and that on the eve of September 27, 1560, the 
had evensong in Guildhall Chapel, and on the morrow tae 
munion there, after which they adjourned to Carpenters’ Hall 
for dinner. But they did not always dine abroad, for it is also 
recorded of them that, on May 11, 1562, they kept their com- 
munion in the same chapel, and received seven persons into 
their Brotherhood, and then retired to their own hall to dinner. 
after which they attended a goodly play of the children of 
Westminster (was this the Westminster Play ?) with waits and 
regals and singing. 

Nor were their displays entirely festive, for, true to their 
early associations, they were in the habit of attending the 
funerals of the great, walking before the hearse with “their 
surplices hanging on their arms,’ until they reached the place 
of burial. 

And the parish clerks of London also in their individual 
capacities rendered essential services to the cause of peace and 
order in the City. The curfew bell, which it was, as we have 
seen, their duty to ring, was the signal to mark the time of 
night when business was to cease, the shops to be closed, and 
quiet citizens were to keep within doors. So important was 
the warning that Edward I., in an order sent by him to the 
City of London to keep the peace, expressly commanded that 
no one should be so hardy as to be found wandering in the 
streets after the curfew bell had sounded. We must, how- 
ever, admit that in this respect one parish clerk proved by an 
exception the rule we have mentioned above, and drew down 
upon himself, even in ante-Reformation times, a somewhat un- 
ecclesiastical censure. The bells of Bow Church, so intimatel 
associated in our minds with. London citizenship, were in the 
year 1469 ordered by the Common Council of London to be 
rung punctually every evening at nine o'clock. And for the 
maintenance in perpetuity of that order one John Dunne, a 
mercer of the City, devised a few years afterwards the rents 
of two freehold tenements in an adjoining lane. We cannot 
then, wonder that the turbulent and pleasure-loving appren- 
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tices of the City, true to the character which they bore from 
the ‘prentis’ of Chaucer, ‘who loved bet the taverne than the 
shoppe,’ down to the ‘ Tunstall’ and ‘Jin Vin’ of the Fortunes 
of Nigel, were deeply incensed when the parish clerk of Bow 
got into the habit of ringing the bells too late. Nor can we 
be surprised. that in grim irony they affixed to the walls of 
the church, whose vestry, that of Sancta Maria de Arcubus, 
formed the then Court of Arches, the stern sentence— 


‘Clerk of Bow Bells, with thy yellow locks, 
For thy late ringing thy head shall have knocks ;’ 


or that the clerk submissively rejoined— 


‘Children of Chepe, hold you all still, 
For you shall have Bow Bells rung at your will.’ 


But even apart from these their civic glories and services, 
the fate of parish clerks may also claim a tear, for they have 
certainly never wanted elsewhere a vates sacer. Art and 
letters, music and poetry, have all combined to immortalize, 
if not to consecrate, their memory. And it is noteworthy to 
observe that, though they have been undergoing an inverted 
Darwinian process of development, their great typical charac- 


teristic has throughout remained unaltered. Their responses 
survived the decay of all their other functions. We acknow- 
ledge to a personal sympathy with the parish clerk, who in 
Shakspeare’s youth officiated in the church of Stratford-on- 
Avon, when we find the poor discrowned Richard II. ex- 
claiming :— 

‘God save the King! Will no man say Amen? 

Am I both priest and clerk? Well, then, Amen.’! 


The same poet, in his proper person, sings in one of his 
Sonnets (No. 86)— 


‘I think good thoughts, while others write good words, 
And like unlettered Clerk, still cry Amen 
To every hymn, that able spirit affords 
In polished form of well refined pen.’ 


So Cowper, nearly a century ago, when, acting as the 
Poet Laureate of John Cox, the parish clerk of All Saints, 
Northampton, he headed the bills of mortality for successive 
years with lessons of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come, which might well make a Felix tremble, and which 
now, alas! we must commend to the constituency of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, thus concludes :— 


Y Rich. II, act iv., scene 1. 
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‘So prays your clerk with all his heart, 
And ere he quits the pen, 
Begs you for once to take Azs part, 
And answer all—Amen.’ 


And so, too, Crabbe, when depicting the downward moral 
career of Jachin, the self-righteous parish clerk, puts into the 
mouths of his accusers the complaint that he was— 


‘ An interloper—one who, out of place, 
Had volunteered upon the side of Grace. 
There was his Master, ready once a week 
To give advice ; what further need he seek ? 
Amen, so be it. What had he to do 
With more than that, ’t was insolent and new.’ 


Or, to descend to a humbler sphere. Where the church- 
yard of Bakewell in Derbyshire overlooks the luxuriant valley 
which is bounded by the stately Hall of Haddon, there lies, 
almost under the shadow of the ancient cross, the quondam 
clerk of the parish, himself the last link of a goodly chain 
of parish clerks, upon whose tomb the local bard invites us 
to mark the vocal powers of Philip, their late parish clerk, 
and then enumerates amongst his virtues that— 


‘In church none ever heard a layman 
With a clearer voice say “ Amen.”’ 


And after other lamentations, which it would be tedious to 
repeat, he ends with a flight of imagination which transcends 
ordinary poetry :— 
‘Sleep undisturbed within this peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with such notes as thine.’ 


And in prose literature who does not recall the Martinus 
Scriblerus of Pope, with the far-famed history of P. P., the 
clerk of the parish, whose associates were (as he proudly 
designates them), ‘such parish clerks of the land as were 
right worthy in their calling, men of a clear and sweet voice 
and of becoming gravity’ ? 

We pass over the details of P. P.’s duties, which are 
characteristic enough, and only quote what he calls a great 
revolution in the Church, but which appears to refer to 
some premature and abortive attempt to improve church 
psalmody :— 

‘Now,’ says P. P., ‘the long expected time arrived when the 
Psalms of King David should be hymned unto the same tunes to 
which he played them upon his harp. Now were our over abundant 
quaver and trilling done away, and in licu thereof was instituted 
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sol-fa, in such guise as is sung in his Majesty’s chapel. We had 
London singing masters sent into every parish, like unto excisemen : 
and I also was ordained to adjoin myself unto them, though an un- 
worthy disciple, in order to instruct my fellow parishioners in this 
new manner of worship. What though they accused me of humming 
through the nostril as a sackbut, yet would I not forego that harmony, 
it having been agreed by the worthy parish clerks of London still to 
preserve the same. I tutored the young men and maidens to tune 
their voices, as it were a psaltery. And the church on a Sunday was 
filled with their new hallelujahs.’ 


If from literature we pass to music, was not William 
Powell, who lies in the churchyard of the Old Chapel of 
Canons at Little Stanmore, at once the highly respected clerk 
of the parish and the Harmonious Blacksmith of Handel? 
Nor can art be deemed wanting while there lives the parish 
clerk of Hogarth, in the full-blown glory of his office, whether 
enthroned in the lowest tier of the three-decker he leads the 
harmony followed so fervently by the industrious apprentice 
and his master’s daughter, or aids the rector in the marriage of 
the rake with the old toothless bride, or claims the monopoly 
of wakefulness as well as of responses in the sleeping congre- 
gation. But art has also dealt with parish clerks in a gentler 
mood. They may well be proud to claim, in the portraiture 
of one at least of their order (though he wears no trappings, 
and must surely have long been out of office), the trustful 
submission, the ideal beauty, and the simple devotion, which 
throw such a spell over every one who has seen Gainsborough’s 
‘Parish Clerk’ in our National Gallery. 

Nor, like other greater personages, has the parish clerk 
failed to experience the fickleness of the popular breeze. 
When the first movement towards decent services was in its 
infancy he became somehow associated in the minds of certain 
over-zealous Protestants with the British Constitution in 
Church and State; and, on the other hand, the Cambridge 
Camden Society, in its earliest fervours, while its press teemed 
with ‘Few Words’ to churchwardens, sextons, bell-ringers, 
and almost every other servant of the sanctuary, passed by 
the parish clerk as hopeless and incorrigible. But for a brief 
space the breeze set in the opposite direction, and a whisper 
arose that the nasal twang had after all something sacred in 
it, as being the last lingering echo of the Old-English unison. 
And forthwith (to change the metaphor) the ecclesiastical 
Cuviers and Owens set to work by the aid of their compara- 
tive anatomy to construct out of this solitary bone, worm- 
eaten and battered as it was, a goodly fabric of ritual 
organization. 
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But we must part with the parish clerk. Suffice it, in 
conclusion, to repeat the congratulations which we offered at 
the outset, that the Church has to some extent regained her 
ascendancy over this outlying province of her empire; and 
to breathe once more the hope that the parish clerk, as we 
knew him in our childhood, may sleep henceforth undisturbed 
within the peaceful shrine, to which decency, common sense, 
and good taste have united in consigning him. 
















ArT. III—ROSMINI’S FIVE WOUNDS OF THE 
HOLY CHURCH. 


1. Of the Five Wounds of the Holy Church. By ANTONIO 
ROsMINI. Edited, with an Introduction, by H. P. 
Lippon, D.D., Canon of S. Paul’s. (London, 1883.) 

2. Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, Founder of the Insti- 


tute of Charity. By GABRIEL STUART MACWALTER. 
(London, 1883.) 













IN editing Rosmini’s treatise on the Five Wounds of the 
Holy Church, and presenting the work to English readers 
under those purple covers, with the Sacred Monogram upon 
their side, which he has made familiar and dear to Church- 
men, Dr. Liddon has done a deed of characteristic courage. 
The title, the history, the character of the book, all are, at 
first sight, in bold and perilous contrast with the tastes of the 
generation to which it is thus introduced; and it almost 
seemed, as it stood among the new books on the publishers’ 
counter, as though it were conscious of its isolation in an 
unsympathetic environment, and might be glad to retreat 
from some of the neighbours among whom it found itself. 
The name it bears is taken from the language of mystical 
theology, and modern thought is not mystical: it finds its 
favourite exercise in Revised Versions and flatly impartial 
criticism rather than in allegorical interpretations and devout 
appeals from the letter to the spirit; it turns from the ‘ Para- 
disus Animz’ to the ‘ hortus siccus’ of comparative readings 
and collated manuscripts. Again, the majority of those who 
read have a just dislike for translations ; which usually, so far 
as the reader’s pleasure is concerned, hold about the same 
relation to the original as that which the descriptive letters 
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of friends abroad hold to the actual enjoyment of foreign 
travels. And, lastly, although most sensible people have hoo! 
grown to wonder at the alarm with which the writings of plea 
Roman Catholics were received some forty or fifty years Eno 
ago, there is still in many minds a feeling that distance hex 
lends enchantment to the views of such authors; that a cer- still 
tain lapse of time is required to make them safe for general Jesu 
reading and to warrant their admission into an Anglican men 
library ; and those who are hardly critical as they follow an Refc 
author such as S. Francois de Sales may look with shy- be le 
ness or suspicion on a book. written by an unfaltering Ultra- are 
montane, who died less than thirty years ago, and with whom toric 
‘the Pope rules, not only in the sphere of outer conduct and cons 
discipline, but in the Court of Conscience and in the pro- his 1 
cesses of secret thought.’! the 
These causes are almost enough, it may be feared, to by th 
imperil the wide circulation of the treatise and hinder it from set ai 
the general influence which it ought to have; for in these rheto 
days of intense literary activity, among the clamorous multi- destr 
tude of the demands for a share in the limited total of atten- I 
tion and intelligence, a book must be in no way handicapped, tions 
it must get a good start and go off with a lead, if it is to hold J wort) 
its own and command the interest of those who are wearying speak 
flesh and spirit in the laudable but almost hopeless effort to sugec 
read all that they ought to know. But it will be a grievous | pec, 
loss if these, or any other causes, stay the thoughts which thoug 
Dr. Liddon has thus tried to press upon the Church from | ponec 
reaching the minds of any who can appreciate their import- TI 
ance or delight in their beauty. 1t would be easy to show might 
that the disqualifications for a wide welcome of which we ] gaticg 
have spoken are utterly superficial and unreal ; for ‘the title ] fourte 
of the book is,’ as Dr. Liddon says, ‘more mystical than its J ang jt 
contents would lead us to expect ;’ its substance, its cha- shoulc 
racter, its real teaching, are indeed only too practical to] of pig 
be universally pleasant; while in form it is certainly free ] above 
from the ordinary defects of a translation; and the ‘accom- | home 
plished friend’ whose work Dr. Liddon has edited, and whose the d 
conception of the translator's office he frankly describes in 
his preface, may be assured that the work wears its English 1 ky 
dress for the most part with the air of a native, and not with 2 AT 
those difficulties and angularities by which such productions EY 
too often remind us of the representatives of the Celes- at 
tial Empire at their earliest appearances in terrestrial and > M 
and its : 





1 Rosmini’s Five Wounds of the Church. Editor’s Preface, p. xx. 
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European evening clothes. And, for the third objection which 
may strike the Anglican as he picks up the book at his 
bookseller’s and wonders whether he shall get it, it might be 
pleaded that though Rosmini is indeed an author whom an 
English Churchman cannot ‘accompany without hesitation,’ 
though he ‘sees no difference between the English Church, 
still preserving the means of full communion with our Lord 
Jesus Christ, through an apostolical ministry and real sacra- 
ments, and those other bodies which have issued from the 
Reformation with the loss of both,’! still there are lessons to 
be learnt, both from his precepts and from his example, which 
are not qualified by the unfortunate arrangement of his his- 
torical landscape or even by his submission of mind and 
conscience to the Bishop of Rome; while any harm which 
his Ultramontane presentation of the facts and fictions of 
the past might do to the unwary is more than counteracted 
by the relentless little notes of protest which the editor has 
set at the foot of the page to mar the occasional outbursts of 
rhetorical history as fatally as the AnK«vOiov of AEschylus 
destroyed the prologues of Euripides.? 

It would, we say, be easy to show that the obvious objec- 
tions to the book are, like many other obvious objections, not 
worth much. But we prefer to commend it positively, by 
speaking briefly of its origin and character, and trying to 
suggest, however unworthily, some of the lessons which may 
be grasped by anyone who will read it with the care and 
thought and sympathy which are justly due to a great man’s 
honest work. 

The circumstances of its composition and publication 
might indeed claim for it as much as this. For it more than 
satisfied the Horatian demand in regard to literary reserve ; 
fourteen years passed between its origin and its appearance ; 
and it was both written and published under conditions which 
should ensure the sincerity of its author and the importance 
of his thoughts. It was written in 1832, on the little hill 
above Domodossola, which Rosmini had chosen as the first 
home of his New Institute of Charity. The Alpine scenery, 
the deep and solemn silence, broken only by the voices of 


1 Editor's Preface, p. xxiii. 
2 Al. Evpemridn— 
EY. Ti €oTw; 
Al. theca poe Soxeis, 
TO Anxvdiov yap Totro mvevoeirat moXv. 
3’ Mr. MacWalter gives a very glowing picture of the Monte Calvario 
and its surroundings: Lz/e of Antonio Rosmini, vol. i. pp. 385-8. 
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the streams hurrying to find their way towards the Lago Mag- 
giore, the enthusiasm of the new Institute and the sympathy 
and devotion of his companions,—all these may well have 
quickened Rosmini to strong and concentrated thought at 
such a time ; but there were causes in the political scenery 
and objects on the political horizon which probably had a 
still more powerful and intense effect upon his mind. In the 
previous year Gregory XVI. had begun to reign, and seldom 
has any ruler found himself beset by greater or more grievous 
troubles than those which he inherited from Leo XII. and 
Pius VIII., or dealt with them by measures of harshness and 
repression more fatally indiscriminate than his. Farini, in 
his Roman State, and Farini’s reviewer, the Dean of S. Paul’s, 
in the Christian Remembrancer for October 1851, have de- 
scribed the conditions of the problem which then was set for 
the trial of the Papal Court. It was a striking, an awful 
instance of the old parable ; the Sibyl was standing before 
the entrance of the Vatican, offering her priceless books for 
purchase ; ever, at each rejection, taking something from the 
blessings of peace and wisdom which she proffered, ever 
adding to the price at which alone they could be obtained. 
The New Spirit was claiming recognition in the Old Order ; 
and upon the Popes who ruled, or tried to rule, during the 
first half of this century there was laid the burden of 
choosing whether they would stubbornly and blindly try 
to break and crush the rising spirit by the sheer weight of 
cruelty and tyranny, or would enter upon the delicate and 
painful task of patiently and sincerely working for the recon- 
ciliation of old and new, frankly but soberly admitting into 
the form which they had received from their predecessors the 
life and light which was awaking in the world around. It 
is humiliating and almost incredible that any thoughtful and 
earnest man could look at the constitution of the Papal 
Government and at the conditions under which it governed, 
and still believe that no change was needed; it is by no 
means incredible that some who recognized the need may 
have despaired of any change which did not begin with a 
convulsion more terrible than decay to the faint-hearted or 
faithless. 

It seems now plainly impossible that after the lessons of 
the French Revolution, and amidst the ideas and convic- 
tions which were winning and keeping their hold upon men’s 
minds throughout Europe, one society should have remained 
based upon the principle of the Roman Government—the 
principle that laymen were excluded, because they were lay- 
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men, from all the higher offices of State, whether deliberative, 
judicial, or administrative. Finance, taxation, commerce, in- 
dustry, home and foreign affairs, police, war, woods and 
forests, public health; all the higher courts of law, both 
criminal and civil; everything—to take the widest formula 
for political activity—about which a question could be asked 
in our House of Commons, was in the hands of cardinals, 
cardinal legates, and ecclesiastics of various degrees. With 
none of these things might any but the clergy deal, save as 
mere officials utterly and rigorously subordinate. And it was 
into this government, into a constitution essentially thus cha- 
racterized, that the spirit of reform, the temper of the nine- 
teenth century, was claiming admission. It was indeed and 
literally ‘a trying state of things.’ 


‘It required great forbearance, great forethought, and great firmness, 
to reconcile and harmonize the anomalies of a clerical government 
restored to all its ancient privileges and exclusiveness, and disposed 
to enforce them stiffly, with the spirit of independence or of lawless- 
ness left behind after the great war. Real zeal, care, and pains, 
visibly displayed by the government in its civil duties, might have 
done this, especially with a population in general so warmly attached 
to their religion as that of the Roman States. But it was not done. 
It was barely attempted.’ ! 


Common sense, common justice, common prudence, common 
pity, all might have commended, according to the tempera- 
ment and ability of the ruler, the cry of the ruled, the entreaty 
for reform ; but none prevailed in the policy of the Vatican. 
There were elements in the crisis analogous to the probation 
of Rehoboam, when, in his three days’ hesitation, he laid first 
before the shrewd old statesmen of his father’s council, and 
then before ‘the young men that were grown up with him,’ 
his people’s prayer for some relief from the burdens of 
Solomon’s splendid tyranny. A like problem was set. for 
Louis XVI., when the starving mob were clamouring at his 
gates, and got for answer ‘a new gallows, forty feet high.’ ? 
And—face the decrees of infallibility, it must be said—the 
Pope blundered as fatally as either Louis or Rehoboam. 
When Leo XII. came to the throne in 1823, an able, vigorous, 
and resolute man, he made up his mind, steadily and con- 
sistently, that, while endeavouring to remove flagrant abuses 


1 Essays and Reviews, R. W. Church, 1854, pp. 411, 412. 

2 ¢They have seen the King’s face: their petition of grievances has 
been, if not read, looked at. For answer, two of them are hanged ona 
new gallows forty feet high, and the rest driven back to their dens—for a 
time.’—Carlyle’s French Revolution, Book II., chap. ii. 
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and to restore public security, he would face the dangers 
which beset him by a decisive revival of the old means of 
repression and control. The following passage from Farini 
shows us what these were :— 


‘Cardinal Rivarola surrounded himself with gexdarmes and spies, 
encouraged informers, set on foot secret inquisitions, published a 
proclamation which prohibited going about at night without a lantern 
in the hand, under pain of such sentence as the authorities might 
please, and imprisoned persons of every age, class, and condition. 
Then on the 31st of August, in the year 1825, he sentenced 508 
individuals. Of these, seven were to suffer death, thirteen hard labour 
for life, sixteen for twenty years, four for fifteen years,’ and so forth, 
through a long list. Then ‘two hundred and twenty-nine were 
punished by surveillance and the “Precetto politico” of the first order ; 
one hundred and fifty-seven by that of the second order. The first 
of these bound the party not to quit his native town and province ; 
to return home within an hour after sunset, and not to go out before 
sunrise ; 40 appear before the inspector of police every fifteen days ; to 
confess once a month, and to prove it to the police by the declaration of 
an approved confessor; and lastly, to perform every year the Spiritual 
Exercises for at least three days, in a convent to be chosen by the bishop. 
The penalty for disobedience was three years of labour on the public 
works. The precetto of the second order was a little less severe, and 
the penalty for deviation more lenient. The sentences of death were 
afterwards commuted for perpetual imprisonment. Of the 508 con- 
demned by Rivarola, thirty were nobles, one hundred and fifty-six 
landed proprietors or traders, two priests, seventy-four public func- 
tionaries, thirty-eight military men, seventy-two were doctors, advo- 
cates, engineers, or men of letters, the rest artizans. The sentence 
was grounded upon simple presumptions of belonging to the liberal 
sects, and it was pronounced by the Cardinal @ /atere, without any 
sort of guarantee, whether of defence or of publicity, and without any 
other rule than the mere will of a cardinal sitting as judge.’ ! 


To the terrors and miseries and iniquities of this régime 
was added the treacherous ferocity of the factions encouraged 
by the government, and of the irregular soldiery, scarcely to 
be distinguished from banditti, scouring the country, under 
the title first of Sanfedisti, then of Centurions and Volunteers, 
dragging in the name of religion to cover or to aggravate 
their theft, brutality, and murder, and ‘lighting up in Romagna 
a very hell of frantic passions,’ 

Such was the policy which, together with some fifteen 
years’ accumulation of its terrible fruits, Gregory XVI. in- 
herited and accepted after the short reign of Pius VIII. in 


1 Farini’s Roman Stave, vol. i. p. 21. Quoted in the Christian Re- 
membrancer, October 1851. 
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1831. Such was the state of things in which Rosmini came 
to be at once an Ultramontane and a Liberal; and it was 
while this intolerable misery of misrule was, as it seemed, 
provoking the angry voice of outraged nature, while earth 
and heaven seemed to be taking the contagion of tumult and 
violence in 1832, when ‘ storms and hail, such as had not been 
seen within the memory of man, destroyed the crops, tore 
down the trees, and wasted the fields of Romagna, that in the 
retreat of the sacred hill by Domodossola he wrote his treatise, 
Delle Cinque Piaghe della Santa Chiesa. It was written at a 
time when the counsels of wisdom and justice and the hope of 
reasonable reforms might have seemed far from the Papacy— 
in the year after the presentation of a remonstrance from the 
ministers of France, England, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, 
urging upon the Papal government the necessity, for its very 
life’s sake, of some amendment of its judicial and financial 
administration ; and it is a significant fact that for the four- 
teen years while Gregory XVI. ruled the treatise remained 
unpublished, a silent relief of its author’s anxiety and distress 
in the possession of an insight whose guidance none would 
follow. Then in 1846 came the outburst of new hopes with 
the accession of Pius IX. All seemed possible under a Pope 
so amiable, so liberal, so popular ; a Pope whose first act was 
an amnesty, and who could revive the academy which Galileo 
had founded ; and while odes and speeches, demonstrations 
and processions, fireworks and flattery, were ‘relieving the 
public mind of its burden of delight,’ Rosmini gave a true 
sign of his share in the general hope and joy, and of his belief 
in the sincerity of the promises which had evoked these sen- 
timents, by taking his treatise from its long imprisonment 
and giving it to the world. 

It is indeed a characteristic work of a great and sincere 
mind. The large volume which Mr, MacWalter has published 
as the first instalment of the Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati 
is encumbered with much that the world will hardly care to 
know, and that only the most tenderly sympathetic readers 
will get through without a smile. Indeed, one is sometimes 
tempted to believe that the writer has got a quiet inkling of 
a possible canonization in his mind, and will omit no details 
which may come to be wanted for the florid decoration, in 
the manner of modern hagiography, of the life of S. Antonio 
of Rovereto. Only such a contingency can give substantial 
interest to his nurse’s precise account of his good behaviour at 
his baptism, the careful indication where his baby-clothes may 


still be found, ‘ with sundry other objects of personal contact,’ 
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the record of his peculiar enjoyment of the popular Tyrolese 
pastime of ‘ playing at policeman,’ or of his dancing-master’s 
disappointment when so graceful and promising a pupil proved 
indifferent to that accomplishment, in spite of ‘the personal 
polish it is supposed to impart.’' In the matter of letters, 
too, Mr. Mac Walter has been over-generous ; and, though he 
has avoided the worst indiscretions of which biographers have 
lately shown themselves capable, he has too readily presumed 
the interest of his readers in all that he himself found inter- 
esting ; while perhaps he has not made sufficient allowance 
for the difference between the Italian utterance of an enthu- 
siastic and affectionate heart, pleasing even in its trivialities, 
tender and delicate in all its play, graceful even when it is 
gushing, and the translation of such expressions into our own 
reluctant and business-like prose. Some of the letters which 
he has thus translated remind us of the phenomena of speech 
days at school, when passionate and tender sentiments were 
strangely chilled and stiffened as they came from the lips of 
the youthful orator, trembling with fright at his unprecedented 
prominence, engrossingly conscious of his own hands, penitent 
too late for his ungainly habit of always putting them into 
his pockets, and wondering only how many more lines he has 
to say. But such defects in a biography are easily set aside 
by the discriminating reader: they may indeed be hardly 
separable, save by very strong men, from the due and stimu- 
lating enthusiasm of the biographer, and they do not seriously 
interfere with the graces of beauty and purity and vigour 
which charm and help us as we read Rosmini’s life. Born at 
Rovereto, in the Italian Tyrol, on Lady Day 1797, he grew 
up as the heir of a great house, founded in 1456 by Aresmino, 
lord high constable of Verona, and brilliant through successive 
generations by deeds of arms and of piety, not without an 
occasional excursion into commerce and literature. His 
father, Pier Modesto, married late in life the Countess Gio- 
vanna Formenti de Riva, and had four children—Margherita, 
who became a nun, Antonio, Giuseppe, who married but died 
childless, and Felice, who died in infancy. Thus the great- 
ness of Antonio closes the history of the old house; for his 
father’s only brother, Ambrogio, an artist, architect, and stu- 
dent of considerable ability, and an affectionate and appre- 
ciative guide in part of his nephew’s education, was never 
married, and all the daughters of the family for two preceding 
generations had died in virginity. We are sorry that Mr. 


1 Life of Antonio Rosmini Serbati, pp. 25, 26, 29, 30. 
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MacWalter has really spoiled by his grandiose style and dis- 
proportionate treatment the graceful picture which might be 
drawn of the good, thoughtful little Italian child, giving away 
his pocket-money and his luncheon, poring over the Lives of 
the Saints, and solemnly ‘playing at monk’ with his sister, 
who liked it, and his cousin Leonardo, who disliked it. All 
this is simply ruined when we are told that he was 


‘a reflecting child at two years of age, an almsgiving boy at five, a 
most studious youth at seven, a practical ascetic at twelve, a brilliant 
moral essayist at sixteen, and such a proficient in philosophy at 
eighteen that his professor became his disciple ;’ or that in dis- 
tributing his alms when six years old ‘he took care to select the 
objects so prudently that the neediest and most deserving were 
almost invariably chosen.’ ! 


No character could possibly hold its own against such praise 
as this, and Mr. MacWalter deserves never to see the grace 
or the humour of children’s ways again, for talking of a 
really charming little boy as though he were writing a testi- 
monial for a School Board, or an inscription for a statue in 
Trafalgar Square. However, Rosmini does indeed seem to 
have been a very good lad, and Pier Modesto had the good 
sense and patriotic spirit to send him to a public’ primary 
school, and then to the gymnasium at Rovereto, where he 
seems to have done only moderately well. Others carried off 
the prizes, and his private tutor, Don Guareschi, with feelings 
common perhaps in private tuition, ‘ at first blamed the system 
of the teachers ; but, finding his own method at home produce 
no brighter results, he soon concurred with those who assumed 
that, after all, the boy’s intellect was rather dull, and so he 
bluntly told him.’ Happily his uncle Ambrogio, with a wider 
knowledge of the possible exercises and developments of in- 
tellect, had made a truer estimate of Antonio’s faculties ; he 
encouraged the boy in his natural taste for theology, and put 
him in the way of patristic and classical study, boldly starting 
him upon the Summa of S. Thomas. Thus allowed and 
guided in the course for which the whole bent of his mind was 
set, he went forward with an extraordinary speed of mental 
growth. He was only sixteen when he wrote a thesis on the 
Encouragement of Studies, which made a great stir in Rovereto ; 
so that in the same year he was elected a Fellow of the 
Academy of the Agiati in the town, and acknowledged the rare 
honour by a composition upon the Blessings of Peace. But 
the Academy of Rovereto was aristocratic in its constitution 


1 Life of Antonio Rosmint Serbatt, pp. 27, 28. 
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and deliberate in its activity, and the young Rosmini desired 
to work with all who would, and to work without restraint of 
convention or tradition. He, therefore, alsoin this same year 
set up a little academy of his own, a society for ‘ mutual in- 
struction and mutual edification,’ endangered, of course, by 
mutual admiration ; and before this society he read his essays 
and delivered his discourses. 

His growing aspiration for the grace of holy orders was 
but one instance of that trait which is the most marked and 
beautiful in all his character—his simple and fearless atten- 
tion to every sign and suggestion of God’s will concerning 
his life and work. He watched for the guidance of such 
tokens ‘more than they that watch for the morning;’ he 
waited with affectionate and childlike eagerness upon every 
whisper of the voice which spake with him ; and his obedience 
and self-forgetfulness were rewarded by an extraordinary 
clearness of vocation. It was the first great trial of his 
life, that for some while his parents and even his uncle 
Ambrogio were strongly opposed to the choice which God 
had given him. His only brother was very delicate ; and 
on him depended the continuance of the great and ancient 
line ; for his only sister was intending to carry out in earnest 
the profession at which they had played as children in the 
Rosmini gardens, and to become a nun. A vehement appeal 
was therefore pressed upon him to let the guidance of cir- 
cumstances and the claim of lineage overbear the inner voice ; 
and it was only after every argument and means of urgency 
had been tried in vain, that Antonio was allowed to set his 
heart and work freely towards the life of a priest. Thence- 
forward his father loyally and generously planned for his 
education according tothe high purpose he had formed. In 
order that his training might go forward without his leaving 
the old home, a private lyceum was established at Rovereto, 
where about a dozen youths were gathered with him to be 
taught by Don Pietro Orsi; and there he continued till, in 
1817, following in the steps of S. Francois de Sales, he 
entered as a student at the University of Padua. On May 16, 
1818, he received the four minor orders from the Bishop of 
Padua, and in the following year was advanced to the sub- 
diaconate. Two months later, in the beginning of 1820, 
Pier Modesto passed away, and Antonio found to his sur- 
prise that by the terms of his father’s will he had no option 
but to succeed tothe inheritance. But this unexpected charge 
did not interrupt the main purpose of his life; he entrusted 
the management of the property to his cousin, Count Salva- 
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dori; in the June of the same year he received deacon’s 
orders, and on the Holy Saturday of 1821, after most scru- 
pulous and earnest preparation, with fear and trembling, yet 
with a good and constant courage, he was ordained a priest. 

He had for many years been watching and cherishing 
the growth within his mind of the great plan with which his 
name will ever be associated ; the plan which afterwards took 
definite form in his Institute of Charity. In two letters 
written in the year 1815 its presence in his mind is clearly 
shown ; but the reverent passivity of his character deferred 
what others might have hastened. For six years after his 
entrance into the priesthood he devoted himself to study, to 
prayer, and to active ministry among the poor of the villages 
round about his home at Rovereto, working also vigorously 
and brilliantly for the defence of the Faith against the stream 
of secular and sceptical pamphlets which was issuing especi- 
ally from Florence. But throughout all he was patiently, 
watchfully waiting for an indication of God’s will that he 
should set himself to that which he believed to be the chief 
work of his life; and at last, in 1827, through the influence 
and conversation of two friends, the Count Mellerio and the 
Abbé Léwénbriick, the impulse came to him. Once sanc- 
tioned in his belief by the assurance of the divine approval, 
his purpose quickly grew in distinctness and intensity ; the 
Monte Calvario, above Domodossola, was simultaneously sug- 
gested to two who shared his hopes, as marked out for the 
first home of the new society; and there, in 1828, Rosmini 
planted the beginning of the Institute. His first intention 
had been that the community should be lay ; it subsequently 
was so arranged as to include both lay and clerical mem- 
bers. The definition of its character is thus given by 
Rosmini himself, in a letter to the Abbé Léwenbriick, dated 
1827 ; it was to be 


‘an Institute in which the members, especially the priests, endea- 
vour to perform, with the greatest perfection, all the duties of their 
own state, in order to be an example to others, striving therefore 
to attain to the highest degree of holiness. And since charity towards 
others, preached with evangelical prudence, enters, as a part, into 
their own sanctification, they must attend to its exercise also, in the 
order prescribed by charity itself. Consequently, they are first to 
practise spiritual charity towards priests, as being the more excellent 
charity, seeking before all the sanctification of those.’ ! 


We have now followed the story of Rosmini’s life far 
enough to estimate the influences and tendencies which bore 
1 Life of Antonio Rosmini, MacWalter, vol. i. p. 406. 
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upon the composition not only of the Czngue Piaghe, but also 
of his great work the Nuovo Saggio sull’ Origine delle Idee. 
For these were both written during the early years of his 
New Institute—years which he spent partly at Domodossola, 
partly at Rome, and partly in visits to Trent, where he had 
been invited to found a house of his Order. At present, 
therefore, we are not concerned with the later and more 
conspicuous activity of his life, or with the strange concur- 
rence of events which led to the metaphysician and recluse 
of Monte Calvario taking the prominent place in the nego- 
tiations between the Piedmontese Government and the 
Papal Court, and to the devout Ultramontane being pressed 
upon the Pope, after the horrible murder of Rossi, as the 
popular favourite for the Presidency of a Liberal Ministry. 
In neither emergency did Rosmini achieve or even attempt 
success. In the former, ‘being deserted by his own govern- 
ment and opposed by the Papal Minister,’ he resigned his 
mission ; in the latter he ‘ would not accept a post which had 
been offered to him by the Pope under pressure.’ But, never- 
theless, he had been prominent enough to seem worth ruining. 
Having come to Rome on the mission from Piedmont with 
high favour, and having been welcomed with the promise of 
a Cardinal’s hat, he returned northwards, soon after he had 
shared the Pope’s flight to Gaeta, in utter discredit. He was 
himself a Consulter of the Congregation of the Index; ‘ but 
not until three months had passed was he informed of the 
meeting of the Congregation in which his two books on the 
Constitution according to Social Fustice and the Five Wounds 
of the Church were prohibited.’ It is probably to his credit 
and honour that he failed to hold his own in the diplomacy 
and politics of Rome at that time. He was too sincere and 
single of purpose to shift his position with the dexterity and 
speed of his rivals.and enemies. He devoted all his great 
ability to that which he thought the right course; and so, 
when troubles came, he was a convenient scapegoat. He 
illustrated afresh the sorrowful truth which times of low 
political morality or vehement rivalry will always give to the 
words of Socrates, dvayxaiov éott Tov TO SvTL payovpevov 
imép tod Suxalov, Kal ef pédrew OAlyov ypdovoy swOncecOa, 
idwmreverv, Gra p12) Snuoorevew.' He was too loyal to the 
Pope to allow himself to be thrust into the position, of a 
Liberal leader in reforms which the Pope would not sanction. 
He was too sensitive to injustice, too frank in his criticism of 


1 Platonis Apologia Socratis, 32 a. 
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defects, too generously devoted to the cause of progress, to 
escape the malevolence of those who tried to persuade the 
Pope that the disasters and terrors of 1848 had come upon 
him through ‘his encouragement of schemes with which 
Rosmini’s name was identified.’ And so the blow fell. The 
book on the Constitution according to Social Fustice had only 
just been published, the treatise on the Five Wounds had 
been given to the world in 1846, the year of the accession 
of Pius IX. In a hasty meeting, unknown to Rosmini him- 
self, they were placed upon the Index ; and so, disgraced 
and saddened, he withdrew from Central Italy, to spend the 
last seven years of his life at Stresa, in work much more con- 
genial to him than the busy intrigues astir among the 
‘fumum et opes strepitumque Romz’—in completing the 
organization and guiding the growth of his Institute of 
Charity, and in carrying forward the scheme of his philo- 
sophical writings. But meanwhile, happily for his own peace 
of mind and for the credit of the Roman Church, the malignity 
of his enemies over-reached their strength. An attempt was 
made to secure the condemnation of his other books, 


‘but the Pope insisted on his having fair play, and all Rosmini’s 
publications were submitted to the Congregation of the Index. 
Instead of meeting hurriedly, with a practically foregone conclusion, 
the Congregation now extended its labours over nearly four years ; 
and in 1854 it declared that all the works of Rosmini were free from 
censure. Rosmini only lived a year after this triumphant acquittal ; 
he died in the peace of Christ, on July 1, 1855.’! 


The treatise on the Five Wounds of the Holy Church was 
but one part of the threefold expression which, between the 
thirtieth and the thirty-fifth years of his life, Rosmini gave to 
the great anxiety which occupied his mind and heart. During 
the same period, and, as it may seem, with the same purpose, 
he also constructed the rule of his New Institute, and secured 
for it the sanction of Pius VIII.; and, while he was thus 
writing and acting in the cause of ecclesiastical reform, he 
was further engaged in an endeavour to strengthen the intel- 
lectual position of the Catholic faith by elaborating afresh the 
philosophical setting or exposition of the Divine revelation. 
Thus the work with which we are especially concerned belongs 
to a great and wide plan, conceived and carried forward under 
the far-sighted apprehension of new dangers and demands, 
imminent upon the Church. The late Bishop of Brechin dis- 
cerned with a true insight the great value of this treatise 


1 Resmini’s Five Wounds, Editor’s Preface, pp. xvi., xvii. 
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and its fitness to be brought before Anglican readers. It 
would, he said, ‘show English Churchmen what, speaking 
from present knowledge, he believed some of the best Italian 
minds to be still thinking ;’ and it was ‘ by no means with- 
out bearings, although indirect, upon our own circumstances, 
Some ten years have passed since Bishop Forbes so spoke 
of the book, and the whole tenor of their events has given 
greater emphasis and definition to his words, For when 
Rosmini at length published the Cinque Piaghe it was with 
the hope that by the accession of Pius IX. new powers and 
opportunities of work were opening before the Church of Italy ; 
but also with the sense that ‘in order to take advantage of 
them she must reform herself in accordance with primitive 
rules, and must study the conditions under which the Spiritual 
Society founded by our Lord can best influence the modern 
world.’! And surely he might have felt the same anxiety and 
sense of need, not without a glimmering of a like hope, had he 
now been looking as an Anglican at the position and prospects 
of the English Church. For there are signs, both in the sphere 
of politics and in that of speculative thought, that the Church 
may very soon find herself called to play a new and, it may 
be, a larger part in the national life of England. It is not 
only that the probable approach of her disestablishment calls 
her to be ready to act under new conditions, with less of out- 
ward advantage, with more of inner solidarity and freedom— 
she must also be preparing to lay hold upon the minds of those 
who will certainly increase in number and prominence and 
strength if the ‘Extreme Left’ should gain the importance 
which it presumes in the wide Liberal camp. But still more 
clearly should the Church of Christ be looking forward to the 
ways which may be thrown open to her through the changes 
of temper and feeling in matters of science and philosophy. 
It is inevitable that there should presently be a reaction from 
the schools which now make most show in the literature of 
magazines, Neither the intellects nor the hearts of men will 
long be detained by the narrow materialism or the shallow 
agnosticism which the rareness of pure thought in England 
allows to pass muster as philosophical systems; and when 
the reaction takes place it will be seen whether the Church of 
England can or cannot offer the welcome and fulfil the mission 
for which, by the grace of God, she has retained an unbroken 
heritage of apostolic orders, sacraments, and teaching. 

Here, then, is the great and especial value of the book which 


1 Rosmini’s Five Wounds, Editor’s Preface, pp. xiii., xiv. 
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Dr. Liddon has introduced and commended to the study of 
English Churchmen. He thus, in the lucid and deeply inte- 
resting preface which he has written for the translation of the 
treatise, sums up its purport and contents :— 


‘It presupposes an analogy which naturally results from the well- 
known language of S. Paul,' between our Lord’s natural Body, 
crucified through weakness, ‘and His Mystical Body, the Church, 
pierced by the sins and errors of men in the ages of Christian 
history. The five main evils of the contemporary Italian Church 
correspond, in Rosmini’s view, to the Five Wounds of the Hands, 
Feet, and Side of the Divine Redeemer. These Wounds, according 
to Rosmini, are a legacy of feudalism. Beginning with the Wound 
in the Left Hand of the Crucified, he sees in it the lack of sympathy 
between the clergy and people in ‘the act of Public W orship, which 
is due, not merely to the use of a dead language in the Church 
Services, but to the want of adequate Christian teaching. This is to 
be accounted for by the Wound in the Right Hand—the insufficient 
education of the clergy : and this again was both caused and per- 
petuated by the great Wound in the Side, which pierced the Heart 
of the Divine Sufferer, and which consisted in the divisions among 
the Bishops, separating them from one another, and also from their 
clergy and people, in forgetfulness of their true union in the Body of 
Christ. Such divisions were to be referred to the nomination of the 
Bishops by the Civil Power, which often had the effect of making 
them worldly schemers and politicians, more or less intent on selfish 
interests. It formed the Wound of the Right Foot. But the claim 
to nominate was itself traceable to the feudal period, when the 
freehold tenures of the Church were treated as fiefs by an over-lord, 
or suzerain, who saw in the chief pastors of the flock of Christ only 
a particular variety of vassals or dependants. In the modern results 
of this estimate Rosmini notes the Wound of the Left Foot’ (Editor’s 
Preface, pp. xviii. xix.). 


It will be seen at once that some of the defects and 
troubles which Rosmini thus arranges can but indirectly 
and partially be recognized in our own Communion. It 
would be a difficult and subtle task to trace and estimate the 
legacy of Feudalism to the Church in our day ; and in regard 
to the Fourth Wound, ‘ which is that the nomination of Bishops 
is given up to the Lay Power,’ Dr. Liddon pertinently asks, 
in qualification of any anxiety for the premature recovery of 
this privilege :— 

‘Even if the electors were to be only Churchmen and Commu- 
nicants, would much be gained by transferring to them the election 
of their Bishops until they are instructed sufficiently to realize what 
their Creed really means, and what are the awful privileges and risks 


! : Cor. xii. 12, 27 ; Eph. 1. 23; Col. i. 24. 
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of membership in the Holy Body? Can the disestablished Church 
of Ireland be said to have done so much for its Episcopate by its 
recent elections as did the Crown in the years preceding the Dis- 
establishment ?’! 


But if the fourth and fifth chapters of the treatise are not 
readily to be applied to the difficulties of English Churchmen, 
they contain passages of a beauty and interest which appeal 
to all readers. It would be unkind to imagine the involuntary 
sigh of sympathy with which Mr. Mackonochie or Sir Percival 
Heywood might just put a pencil-mark against some of 
Rosmini’s expressions in regard to the administration of 
ecclesiastical law ; as when he speaks of ‘ the men of the law, 
who are to royal courts what sophistical demagogues are to a 
corrupt populace ;’ or tells how ‘ time-serving lawyers aided 
to shape what was mere barbarous despotism into a theory 
of rights. But how noble and suggestive is the following 
description of the loss and harm ensuing to both Church and 
State when the sympathy and interests of the Clergy are felt 
to be inseparable from the policy of the ruling power :— 


‘A sovereign may derive political support from the Clergy, when 
they have become a section of the nobility, and hold large pos- 
sessions, and thus have numerous adherents. But the unconquer- 
able moral force which is peculiar to the Church and the Gospel; 
the power of righteousness in the human heart, which God gives, and 
which subdues the world, is not found in countries where the Bishops 
are appointed by the secular power. Where sovereigns have grasped 
too much they have lost more than they have gained. Moreover, 
the result is hurtful. to religion. Religion becomes odious to the 
people when she shares in the hatred stirred up against princes by 
political factions. So far is she from being able to support the 
throne that she can scarce hold her own ground. We have seen this 
come to pass in our own times in France. The French Clergy could 
not rein in the frenzy of the rebellion of which, together with the 
King, it became the victim, precisely because it was identified with 
the royal policy, and was chosen by the sovereign himself. ‘Truly it 
is a terrible lesson to us! The Clergy who fell honourably beneath 
the guillotine were learned, pious, even heroic. Yet they had no 
weight with a nation which was not dead to the voice of Chris- 
tianity, or to the generosity of virtue.’ 


Even in passages which might be deemed inapplicable to 
our case there are sentences which few can pass by thought- 
lessly, as this: ‘“ No man that warreth entangleth himself 
with the affairs of this life” is a maxim so delicate that even 


1 Editor’s Preface, pp. xxx., xxxi. 
? Rosmini’s Five Wounds, pp. 180, 302. 
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a thought might violate it ;’ or this: ‘Men were more dis- 
gusted than angry, and contempt is more damaging than 
anger, just as the loss of temporal goods from violence and 
persecution is much less serious than the loss of moral dig- 
nity.’ There is indeed much that is of general and lasting 
value in these two chapters. But it is in the rest of the book 
that the Anglican reader, if he be loyal and thoughtful, may 
find most to guide him in an examination of the present 
position and future hopes of the English Church. Nay, the 
three reasons for anxiety with which they deal have lately 
risen into prominence, even above the horizon of our present 
view ; and Rosmini may well be heard as one who writes, not 
only with an amount of learning, theological and philo- 
sophical, which might alone suffice to give his thoughts 
authority, but also with a rare combination of frank criti- 
cism and whole-hearted reverence. 

‘The Wound in the Left Hand of the Holy Church is the 
division between the people and the Clergy in public wor- 
ship.’' The application to our case of the pages which are 
thus entitled cannot be obscure or far to seek. We are con- 
tinually reminded, in very diverse tones, of the lack in our 
Services of ‘that practical union which exists between the 
Clergy and people when the latter fully understand the rites 
and prayers recited and performed by the former in their 
sacred duties ;’ and it is not long since the pages of the 
Guardian were occupied with an earnest and difficult contro- 
versy in regard to the need for a closer and quicker sympathy 
than that with which the poor and ignorant can at present 
bear part in our worship. The complaint is perhaps too old 
to be either groundless or easily dealt with. It must have 
been present in the mind of Bishop Sanderson when he began 
his preface to the Prayer Book with the assertion that ‘it 
hath been the wisdom of the Church of England, ever since 
the first compiling of her publick Liturgy, to keep the mean 
between the two extremes, of too much stiffness in refusing, 
and of too much easiness in admitting any variation from it.’ 
The real need is often dragged into the advertisement of very 
unreal remedies. Some, even among sensible Church folk, 
were by this means carried away with the dissimulation of 
the Salvation Army ; and many more are from time to time 
led to cast eyes of unwise longing at the Ultramontane 
novelties of Cults and rosaries and popular functions, or at 
the strange practices of American evangelists—that smart 


1 Title of Chapter I. 
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nation seeming to carry into its devotions the same inventive 
ingenuity which elsewhere appears in the multiplicity of its 
patents. But surely those who think that they could secure 
by any such methods the interest and affection of English 
working men are wronging both the heart and mind of the 
English people. However ignorant and unlearned they may 
be, Englishmen are touched and controlled by Handel more 
certainly than by any other musician: his stately splendour, 
his steadfast self-control, his ordered greatness, find even in 
the poorest audience the welcome of a kindred character. 
Again, mark on the one side the vile and vicious trash which 
seems good enough for the taste of almost every popular 
theatre in Paris, and on the other the appreciative attention 
and enthusiasm with which an. upper gallery in London will 
listen to Macbeth or Hamlet. Here, too, is seen the indi- 
cation of something in our national taste which can discern 
the grandeur and beauty of classical work—something which 
will not be permanently satisfied by any feeble and super- 
ficial attractions. The attempt to span the gap between our 
historic Liturgy and our untaught multitude by simplified 
and popular services, or services so called, would exclude and 
alienate some of the best and deepest elements in the English 
character ; elements which have in them the capacity for 
a religious development far more lasting than the light 
emotion which withers before it be grown up. Rosmini 
points us to a wiser and more faithful way, by which we may 
hope to draw into the strong tide of Catholic devotion the 
hearts of those who, however ignorant they may be, are yet 
indwelt by Him who can guide them into all truth. He 
nobly forbids the faithless despair which would think of any 
obstacle between priest and people as insuperable :— 

‘It seems an insult to the Divine Founder of the Church to 
imagine that He who prayed the Eternal Father to make all His 
disciples ‘‘ one, even as I and the Father are One,”! would suffer a 
perpetual wall of separation to exist between the people and the 
Clergy, so that all that is said and done in the celebration of the 
Divine mysteries becomes unreal and meaningless ; that He would 
permit the people for whom the Light of the Word was born, and 
who were themselves born again for the worship of the Word, to 
assist at the greatest acts of His worship in no other capacity, so to 
speak, than that of the statues and pillars of the temple, deaf to the 
voice of their mother, the Church, when in very solemn moments 
she addresses them or intercedes for them as her children.’ 

And for the achievement of the hope which thus he sets 
before us as our bounden duty, he points us to the labour of 


1S. John xvii. 11. 
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continuous, careful, and personal instruction. Not by a 
perilous and dimly-lighted attempt to reduce our Liturgy to 
the supposed level of the popular intelligence, but by a patient 
and hopeful effort to educate and develop the Catholic instinct 
of all classes, we may strive to regain that public worship 
with one heart and with one soul, that general, and intel- 
ligent, and reverent use of stately and historic forms which is 
the reasonable service of a great, a manly, and an ancient 
nation. Not until the impulse of the Tractarian revival in 
England has had far more time to reach and rouse the long- 
neglected capacity for Catholic truth and Catholic ways in 
all ranks of our people, should we falter from the hope that 
that which is best and noblest in language and ritual, and all 
the accessories of adoration, may also find in our Church the 
widest and most thankful recognition. We may be quite 
sure that, in this as in many other matters, the temptation to 
achieve cheaply a little present effect by the sacrifice of a 
higher aim is no new trial; that if we wait awhile, and are 
reproached for waiting, we do but follow the example of those 
who have left us our great inheritance of faith and worship >; 
and that in this sphere, too, impatience is not the sign of the 
deepest realization of the Church’s Life ; for ‘he that believeth 
shall not make haste.’ 

' The Wound in the Right Hand of the Holy Church is 
the insufficient education of the Clergy.’' Rosmini traces in 
his second chapter four great causes for the grievous lowering 
of the moral and intellectual character of the Clergy in the 
Roman Church, since those ‘happiest times’ of primitive 
purity. The first is the lower level of devotion and religious 
thought among the laity from whom they are taken. Of old, 
those who were called to Holy Orders 


‘brought to the Church which had chosen them to the high honour 
of her ministry a groundwork of doctrine, as large as their faith, which 
they had imbibed in common with the rest of the faithful ; praying 
the same prayers, visited by the same Divine Grace, by means of 
which they knew and felt intimately all the fulness of the sublime 
religion which they professed.’ ? 


Now, on the other hand, men are often ordained who, being 
taken from an indifferent and ill-instructed laity, may never 
have ‘felt the dignity which belongs to members of the 
Church,’ nor ‘ conceived or experienced that oneness of body 
and spirit in which Clergy and people are prostrated before 
the Almighty, holding communion with Him, and He with 


1 Title of Chapter II. 2 The Five Wounds, p. 28. 
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them.’ Thus they lack those first rudiments ‘of which 
Church education ought to be merely a development :’ they. 
may never be able to ‘know and impart to others the gran- 
deur of a religion which should subdue and save man’s 
entire nature.’ Secondly, instead of the great Bishops of 
antiquity, those who gathered round them younger men to 
be ‘the heirs of their piety, their zeal, their learning, those 
whose houses were the schools of their priests and deacons, 
are substituted now the young principals of the Seminaries, 
| who are chosen with very scanty qualifications, and ‘ usually 
| changed after a few years of work, in order that they may be 
promoted to a less unremunerative post.’ The third great 
fault in the training for the Priesthood is the use of meagre 
and lifeless manuals. ‘If the instruction of the Clergy is 
entrusted to such feeble hands, it can cause no wonder that 
the writings of the saints and the learned should be set aside 
in favour of little books “adapted for youth,” as they say on 
the title-page, and put together by persons not much wiser.’ 
In regard to theological writing of this class Rosmini’s words 
are very frank and suggestive :— 


‘ There are two kinds of books. There are solid and classical 
books, containing the best wisdom of man, and written by its true 
representatives. These books are free from all that is arbitrary or 
barren, whether in method, style, or teaching. We find in them not 
merely exact facts and erudition, but those universal truths, that 
healthy, fruitful information which conveys all that is truly human, all 
common human feelings, and needs, and hopes. On the other hand, 
there are petty, one-sided books, the product of individual thought, 
thin andcold ; in which great truths are minced up and adapted to 
little minds. The authors have been so exhausted by producing them 
that they convey no impression but that of effort, and have no power 
save to mislead. From such books all who have passed childhood 
turn away with contempt, finding in them nothing that answers to 
their natures, thoughts, or affections. Yet our youth is cruelly and 
obstinately condemned to the use of these books. They are books 
without life, without principles, without eloquence, and without 
system ; although by a set and regular arrangement of materials, 
which takes the place of system, they show that the authors have 
exhausted their intellectual resources. They are the product neither 
of feeling, nor talent, nor imagination ; they are not episcopal nor 
priestly, but in every sense lay ; they require only masters able to 
read mechanically, and pupils who can listen as mechanically.’ 


But ‘if the little books and little teachers go together, cana 
great school be formed out of such elements?’ Starting 
from the obvious answer to this question, Rosmini points to 
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the lack of the true Christian 4@os in the training of the Clergy 

as the fourth and last cause of the Wound which he is con- 
sidering. The poor and shallow teaching of the Seminaries 
involves a failure in the formation of character which cannot 
adequately be remedied by rules and regulations for exterior 
propriety of life. These are but props and fences for a failing 
morality: they may enforce a minimum, they will never in- 
culcate an ideal. ‘The morality of the Clergy ought to } 
spring from and be sustained by the fulness and solidity of 

their knowledge of the doctrine of Christ, inasmuch as we | 
want not merely respectable men, but Christians and Priests 

enlightened and sanctified by union with Christ.’ 

To these four evils Rosmini ascribes that ‘deep Wound 
of an insufficient education of the Clergy, which daily weakens 
and grieves the Bride of Christ.’ As one reads his outspoken 
and searching criticism one ceases to wonder that even so 
true and definite an Ultramontane was suspected and assailed 
by those who cared more for the existing order than for the 
inner purity of their Church; and one is led to admire the 
sincerity and courage of those who in 1854 declared his works 
to be free from censure. And if, with full recognition of all 
the manifold defects in the present training of our own 
Clergy, we yet feel that the faults which he unmasks are not 
prominent among our troubles, still we cannot miss the warn- 
ing and guidance he provides in regard to the probable 
development of theological education in the Church of Eng- 
land. Without anticipating the darkest possibilities of the 
future, we must admit that the growing separation of our 
great Universities from all official or assured connection 
with Christianity gives an ever-increasing importance to the 
work of our theological colleges. It may even be that, before 
many years are past, the Church will have to consider what 
system she can offer in lieu of the perilous and costly venture 
of sending a lad whose heart is set upon the Priesthood to 
face the moral and intellectual risks of Oxford or Cambridge; 
but it is certain that the training colleges already existing 
and working widely for our help must be largely increased if 
they are to do what is and will be needed after men have 
left their University, and before they enter upon the diffi- 
culties and privileges of parish work. It can hardly be 
doubted that the future work of the Church in England de- 
pends to a very great extent on the moral and intellectual 
efficiency of her Clergy schools or theological colleges. They 
are a prominent and characteristic outcome of the Catholic 
revival. The conception of the ordained life, by which some of 
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the best-known among them are animated, was from the first 
an essential part in the motive power of that great awaken- 
ing. They are gradually acquiring, with a progress which 
many causes seem likely to accelerate, a place and part of 
incalculable importance in the Church: are they likely to 
escape the perils of ‘little books and little teachers,’ and to 
maintain, by the influence of thoughtful, fearless, earnest 
teaching, and the use of great and real books, a dignified and 
manly system of instruction? Already a difficulty has from 
time to time been felt in finding men competent and qualified 
and willing to undertake the great work of education and 
discipline which is entrusted to our theological colleges. May 
it not be feared that their future increase, desirable and even 
necessary as it may be, will bring us face to face with the 
dangers which have overcome and marred the Seminaries of 
the Church of Rome? 

For the hope of deliverance from those dangers and from 
their consequences, Rosmini looks, under the Providence of 
God, to the Bishops of the Church: ‘ Theirs is the commission 
to rule her; theirs the miraculous gift of healing her when 
she is sick.’! The origin and growth of the colleges at Cud- 
desdon and Ely have shown what can be done in this matter 
by the courage, devotion, and generosity of individual Bishops ; 
and surely no greater blessing could be given to a diocese 
than that it should be ruled by such a heart and mind as God 
gave to the founders of those two colleges. But there may, 
perhaps, be a further source of hope in the ‘ home of theology’ 
which is to perpetuate at Oxford the name and, so far as that 
may be, the work of Dr. Pusey. Should that institution receive 
due support and development, it might surely, among its other 
services to the Church of Christ, render also this : it might help 
\to train for work in the schools of the Clergy more men like 
those of old, ‘who saw in the Church her sublime grandeur 
and universality, and who were, as it seemed, possessed and 
‘swayed by that felt presence of the Word which had formed 
the character of the primitive Clergy.’? It might do much 
to secure such schools and colleges from the littleness of 
sympathy, the poverty of thought, the repulsive sameness of 
moral natures turned out, machine-made, by the dozen, the 
deadening fear of originality, which have made the very name 
of ‘Seminaries’ a reproach among us. There might thus be 
provided and maintained in the education of our Clergy a 
theology such as Dr. Pusey loved and lived to teach: a theo- 


1 Rosmini, p. 77. 2 Td. p. 51. 
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> first logy instinct with life and dignity and grace; a theology 
iken- which could hold its due place as the science of all sciences ; 
vhich a theology which need not shrink from remembering the 
ut of derivation of its name. 
ly to The Wound in the Side of the Holy Church—the theme 
id to of the third chapter—is the disunion of the Bishops. With 
urnest great beauty and reverent affection, Rosmini dwells on the 
1 and glorious unity of the Apostles and of the early Bishops—that 
| from unity of His chosen ones which, ‘ typified in the Eucharistic 
alified Bread and in the seamless garment which covered His sacred 
n and flesh, was the ultimate aim of the prayers of Christ, the 
May desired fruit of His infinite sufferings.’ He then, having 
1 even described the means by which, in the primitive Church, this 
h the unity was maintained,? shows how in later ages it was im- 
ries of paired by the temporal grandeur brought upon the Bishops 
when, in the course of history, ‘the Episcopate was withdrawn 
1 from from its natural duties—instruction and worship,? and was 
nce of plunged into a sea of secular business.’ We cannot here stay 
nission to consider whether his account of the way in which the 
r when Papacy acquired its temporal power is or is not complete. It 
t Cud- would be more interesting and fruitful to consider how this 
matter third Wound also might be traced in the English Church of 
shops ; our day, and what are the hopes, what might be the blessings, 
diocese of its healing. For of late an almost new conception of the 
as God power which the Episcopate might have in the life of our Com- 
fe may, munion has been borne into the minds and longings of many. 
cology’ The almost unanimous action of the Bishops in regard to the 
as that abominable Bill for legalizing marriage with a wife’s sister, 
receive and the sense of sympathy and regard which their courage 
ts other sent through the vast majority of their clergy, suggested a 
ht help new hope of the strength which might be ours if the whole 
1en like | Anglican Episcopate could ever be strong in themselves with 
randeur the steadfastness of a single purpose, and at the same time 
sed and wholly and affectionately united with the body of their parish 
formed | priests. But it is time that this article should have its end. 
lo much | And it shall end with the grateful recognition of three traits 
sness Of | in the character of Rosmini’s mind and work which give to 
eness of | his treatise a peculiar charm and value. 
zen, the First, at a time when Christian Socialism is leading some 
ry name | of our Clergy into strange’ company and even stranger 
thus be | speeches—when it is in some quarters considered arriéré to 
Clergy a 
- a theo- 1 Rosmini, p. 80. 






? The historical inaccuracy in the description of the ‘ sixth link’ is 
sufficiently indicated in Dr. Liddon’s note on p. 91. 
3 Cf. Acts vi. 4. 
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abhor that which is evil, provided it be associated with a re- 
nunciation of Christianity and with communistic theories of en 
property—it is really helpful to find that a sincere and fearless res 
enthusiasm for reform is indeed compatible with an unsullied apie 
humility, a meek submission to authority, a scholarly and Z 7 
well-stored mind, and an abhorrence from all cheap applause. t aa 
Secondly, it is no little help, in communion with an intellect - : 
so clear and strong and beautiful as Rosmini’s, to see, across He - 
all the troubles and confusions which have made us what we — 
are, so bright and noble a picture of the Church and Spouse oe 
of Christ as that which he has drawn. — 
And lastly, in The Five Wounds of the Holy Church we te 
may learn a lesson which has never, perhaps, been more f ris 
necessary, more helpful, than in our day; a lesson urgent ee 
upon all who think or speak ‘or write about the Church ; the t aan 
lesson that ‘a keen sense of evils besetting that portion of our aoe 
Lord’s Kingdom in which a man’s lot is cast is quite com- a 
patible with a loyal temper, and with the patience and hope- a “ 
fulness which belong to it.’ ! a 
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ArT. IV—ALMS AND OBLATIONS. 


. The Churchman, January and June 1882, and May 1883. 
2. The Meaning of the word Oblations in the Book of Common gift pr 
Prayer. A Rejoinder to the Dean of Chester. By T. F. Howso 
SIMMONS, M.A., &c. (London, 1883.) ‘devoti 

. The Lay Folks’ Mass Book. By T. F. Stmmons, M.A, | ‘transf 


Canon of York. (London, 1879.) present 
. Notitia Eucharistica, By W. E. SCUDAMORE, M.A. in his 
(London, 1872.) bason y 
5. The Catholic Doctrine of the Sacrifice and Participation of | Not yet 
the Holy Eucharist. By GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., D.D., | that th 
Canon of York. Second edition, revised and enlarged. J Content: 


(London and Oxford, 1876.) all to p 
insists u 


THE Dean of Chester lately raised a discussion in the Church- | minister 
man on the ‘meaning’—he should have said application—of | formatic 
the word ‘ Oblations’ in the opening petition of the Offertory | may wel 
Prayer. The meaning of the word is not in question. The } which h 


Dean’s contention is that in this petition it applies exclusively | ‘transfo1 
The 


1 Editor’s Preface, p. 25. a 
Isses, a 
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to the ‘ other devotions of the people,’ and ot to the alms 
presented with them on the bason, nor to the bread and wine 
immediately afterwards placed on the Table by the priest. He 
is answered by Canon Simmons, the learned editor of the 
Lay Folks’ Mass-Book, who, while conceding the application 
to the devotions (other than the alms), has no difficulty in 
including the older claim of the Eucharistic Elements. Dr. 
Howson, who had expected to be met by Bishop Patrick’s 
interpretation, confining the term to the Elements, gratefully 
welcomes his opponent’s ‘concession,’ at the same time pro- 
nouncing this ‘inclusive theory’ to be the worst and most 
illogical of all. It makes the word to be ‘taken in two dif- 
ferent senses, according to the occasion, without any indication 
being given that it was expected to do double duty, and to 
transform itself from time to time.’ He dwells on the difference 
between elements provided at the cost of the parish and the 
voluntary gifts of the worshippers ; between the sole action 
of the priest and the offerings of the people by the hands of 
their representatives ; between the assignment of the uncon- 
secrated remains to the curate and the distribution of the 
money to pious and charitable uses. To include such ‘in- 
congruities’ under the same word seems to him ‘like the 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which rested partly on 
iron and partly on clay. Such an argument cannot stand 
before even the slightest logical attack.’ 

We do not follow Dr. Howson’s logic. If an oblation is a 
gift presented by the priest on the Holy Table—and Dr. 
Howson has no other reason for applying the word to the 
‘devotions, which are not so termed in the collecting —we see no 
‘transformation’ in applying the name to all the subjects so 
presented. Moreover, the ‘incongruity’ is equally apparent 
in his own exclusion of the alms, presented in the same 
bason with the ‘other devotions’ of which the destination is 
not yet ascertained. It is not till after the service is ended 
that the ‘pious and charitable uses’ are determined. The 
contents of the bason may be all applied to the poor, or 
all to pious uses, quite as various as those which the Dean 
insists upon, or they may be divided between the two as the 
minister and churchwardens think fit. Here is a ‘trans- 
formation’ which Dr. Howson has overlooked. The priest 
may well take heed not to be ‘rash with his mouth, if that 


which he has offered on the altar as an ‘ oblation’ may be 
‘transformed ’ into alms by the churchwardens in the vestry. 


The disputants, it seems, however differing in their pre- 


misses, are agreed in the conclusion, that the three words are 


F2 
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a ‘collective phrase,’ one and indivisible, to be read or omitted 
entire whenever the prayer is used. This is the Dean’s main 
point, and he is so charmed with the illogical concurrence 
of his opponent, that he believes if they were to argue it 
together in the Northern Convocation, ‘it would be very diffi- 
cult for any member of either the Upper or the Lower House 
to refute them.’ 

It is not for us to vindicate the Synod of which these 
two dignitaries are distinguished ornaments ; but we own we 
should expect something better from an assembly presided 
over by the author of Outlines of the Laws of Thought. We 
should expect it to furnish at least three classes of opponents 
to their conclusion: 1. all who agree with Dr. Howson; 
2. all who agree with Canon Simmons; 3. all who agree 
with Bishop Patrick against both. For all these distinguish 
the alms from the oblations, and are, therefore, bound by 
the rubric to omit one of the terms when either is wanting. 
The side-rubric, contemplating the absence of either alms 
or oblations, does not say, with the Dean, that the ‘ collective 
phrase’ is to be omitted, though, strangely enough, it is so 
printed in Dr. Bulley’s Varzatcons—‘then shall the words [to 
accept our alms and oblations] be left out.’ The error must be 
a misprint, since the words are given rightly from the Second 
Book, and the mistake does not occur in any edition of the 
Prayer-Book that we have consulted.! The words are: ‘ If there 
be no alms or oblations, then shall the words [of accepting our 
alms and oblations]—ze. so many of them as may be requisite 
—be left out unsaid.’ If there be no alms, the words ‘ alms 
and’ are to be left out ; and if there be no oblations, the words 
‘and oblations.’ 

From the practical point of view, the collective theory 
would come to a general suppression of the verbal oblation 
altogether. The concurrence of alms and other devotions at 
the same offertory is a rare exception. In the great majority 
of our churches the bason contains nothing but alms; when 
other devotions are offered it is almost always at offertories 
previously assigned to a special object. When the gifts are 
left to the subsequent discretion of the minister and church- 
wardens, not being distinguished by the offerers, they cannot 
be distinguished by the priest. This is a strong argument 
for Bishop Patrick’s view; which is confirmed by the devo- 
tions of the people having been offered without distinction 
under the name of alms, before the word ‘oblations’ was 


1 We observe, however, that the dvackets are not in the Oxford folio 
of 1776. 
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nitted added at the me Radin To this point we shall return 
main hereafter. Meantime be it observed that on the theory of the 
rence ‘collective phrase’ the gifts cannot be verbally offered, either 
sue it at the numerous offertories which are assigned exclusively 
r diffi- to alms, or at the daily-increasing number in which they are 
‘Touse exclusively devoted to other uses. At the consecrations of 
churches and bishops, at ordinations, mission anniversaries, 
these school and choir festivals, harvest thanksgivings, and the like, 
wn we when none of the money is to be given to the poor, the bason 
esided is to be humbly presented and placed by the priest upon 
We the altar, and no reference whatever to be made to it in the 
onents prayer of oblation! This will be very unwelcome news to 
wson ; churchmen who prefer the offertory to other forms of collec- 
agree tion, precisely because it does offer their gifts to the Divine 
nguish acceptance, and so implore His blessing on their application. 
nd by It is true that alms offered on the Lord’s Table are obla- 
anting. tions, and that other things besides gifts to the poor were 
r alms comprised before the last Revision under the name of alms ; 
lective but the distinction then introduced implies that some oblations 
t is so are notalms. If these are not the bread and wine, we have 
rds [to no escape from the practical reductio ad absurdum i in which 
nust be the Dean of Chester would land us. 
Second We are glad to notice Dr. Howson’s disclaimer of any 
of the ‘doctrinal intention. He has ‘no animosity’ against the 
If there oblation of the elements. He would readily accept it if it 
ing our were in the Prayer Book ; but, having convinced himself that 
equisite it was carefully considered and excluded in the Revision of 
s ‘alms 1661, he is bound in loyalty to adhere to that decision. Now, as 
e words we have intimated, this is not a question of the meaning of the 
word ‘oblation,’ but of its history in the English Liturgy. 
theory No one is better aware of the difference than Dr. Howson. 
sblation In his essay entitled Before the Table he undertakes (not, 
tions at we think, with any success) to override the grammatical 
najority meaning of the preposition by the history of its introduction 
;: when into the rubric. The method is perfectly sound, whatever 
fertories we may think of his use of it.!| In like manner, an impartial 
sifts are history of ‘oblations, in or out of the English Liturgy, would 
“church- throw light on many questions of wider interest than this 
7 cannot 1 The conclusion arrived at in this essay is that ‘standing before the 
rgument Table’ means ‘ standing with the Table before him,’ z.e. not dehind him, 
he devo- with the prayer addressed to the people, as we sometimes see in the 
stinction reading-desk. The Dean is one of the best-tempered writers we have ; 


; but on this matter he does not like to be laughed at. He reproves Canon 
ns" was Trevor for joking, in observing that, on this view, one might say that ‘the 
ford folio cart before the horse means a cart having the horse before it.’ We do 

not see the ‘joke.’ It seems to us quite a parallel case. 


XUM 
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particular rubric. It would be nothing less than a history of 
altar ritual ; for without an altar there is no ritual oblation. 

Leaving, therefore, the two northern dignitaries to pursue 
their controversy on their own lines, we propose to attempt a 
sketch of the wider field in which its solution has to be 
sought ; drawing freely from the stores collected in the works 
we have named at the head of this paper.' 

In the language of Holy Scripture, and of ecclesiastical 
antiquity, there is no real difference between an oblation and 
a sacrifice. When offerings of blood are contrasted with un- 
bloody, ‘ sacrifice and offering’ (@vc/a nai mpoogopa) are the 
distinguishing terms; but in the earlier and more general 
usage they occur interchangeably. The offering of Cain was a 
‘sacrifice,’ no less than Abel’s. Our Lord includes both kinds 
under the common appellation of ‘gift’ (d@pov). The corre- 
sponding Hebrew word mincha, denoting in the Levitical 
ritual an unbloody offering, is translated @vcia in the LXX, 
and is often used of animal sacrifices. In Amos v. 25, cited 
in Acts vii. 42, ‘slain beasts’ are contrasted with ‘sacrifices’ 
(@vcias). Neither is sacrifice confined to material oblations ; 
the unspoken emotions of the soul, the voice of praise and 
prayer, and good works to others for God’s sake, are all sacri- 
fices with which He is well pleased. In itself sacrifice requires 
neither altar, nor priest, nor temple: in fact, neither appears 
in the two great exemplars, the Lord’s Great Sacrifice in 
Egypt and the Sacrifice of the Cross. In short, sacrifice is an 
act of worship, and there is no Divine worship without it.? 

A liturgical sacrifice or oblation is an act of worship 
expressed in audible and visible forms. Hymns and prayers 
are vocal oblations, and devotional gifts are material ones. 
Both are signs of worship, not the worship itself. S. Augus- 
tine’s well-known words of the one may be extended with equal 
propriety to the other: ‘That which by all is called sacrifice 
(or prayer) is not the true sacrifice, but the sacred sign of it.’ 


1 This paper was mostly written before Mr. Simmons’s Rejoinder 
reached us. It isa complete answer to the Dean, and very much in our 
own line. He wisely says nothing more on the ‘inclusive’ theory, but 
rallies his opponent on a point which we omitted for want of space. The 
Dean ends by running clean away from his own argument, under the 
advice of a ‘learned friend’ who objects to oblations altogether, and per- 
suades him, from a false parallel with the baptismal rubrics, that placing 
the elements on the Table is no part of the sacrament at all! This is 
logic with a vengeance, and very pretty play Canon Simmons makes of it. 

? All this is fully discussed in the opening chapter of Canon Trevor's 
work. 

8 ‘Sacrificium ergo visibile invisibilis sacrificii sacramentum,i.e. sacrum 
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They differ only in name, and the names themselves are 
interchanged. Hosea speaks of the ‘calves of our lips,’ and in 
the evangelical adaptation of his words, the Apostle unites them 
with the name of the Levitical thank-offering of bread, ‘sacrifice 
of praise.’ ' This is also the name of the Eucharistic sacrifice 
in our own Liturgy. Vocal sacrifice is offered by singing or 
saying the appointed words; material offerings by placing 
the gift before God in the prescribed form. A gift presented 
by the priest on the altar is, in the liturgical language of the 


, Bible, an oblation or sacrifice. 


In like manner, in the Christian Church, offerings for God’s 
service and the poor were brought to the Apostles and Bishops, 
to be by them apportioned as need should require. The 
earliest extant canons direct that such only as were used in 
the service should be placed on the altar or Lord’s Table. 
To these accordingly, and primarily to the Eucharistic elements, 
the name of oblations was restrained. By the Ritualists the 
Eucharistic oblation is distinguished into a lesser and a greater, 
the first exhibiting the lay privilege of ‘bringing the gift 
to the altar, ? the second the priestly consecration for the 
Divine acceptance. The lesser oblation is still a prominent 
feature in the Greek Liturgies, under the name of the Great 
Entrance. It survives also in our Coronation Service, a 
pontifical of older and higher authority than the Provincial 
Uses, and therefore superseding the Book of Common Prayer, in 
which they are now consolidated. Mr. Scudamore notes another 
survival, as late as 1638, at Charlton, in Wiltshire, where the 
people brought the bread and wine in ‘ parcels or divers pottle- 
pots, bottles and glasses, which so offended the Calvinistic 
Bishop Davenant that he forbade the practice. He mentions, 
also, that in the cathedral of Milan the people are represented 
to this day by ten poor men and women, called the School of 
S. Ambrose, who present three hosts and a cruet of wine 
every solemn mass, Our own twentieth canon points in the 
same direction, when it requires the bread and wine to be 
brought to the Holy Table (apparently by the churchwardens) 
in vessels of ‘ pewter, if not of purer metal.’ 

The lay oblation of the elements died a natural death 
when the people ceased to communicate of their offerings. The 
oblation was in order to communion ; there was a mutual 
signum est. . . . illud quod ab omnibus appellatur sacrificium signum est 
veri sacrificii”’ Civ. Det, x. 5. 

1 Cf. Lev. vii. 12 (LXX. 2), Hos. xiv. 3, with Heb. xiii. 15. It is signifi- 
cant that, while the Prophet uses the general word, dvrarodamcoper, the 


Apostle substitutes the liturgical or sacrificial term, dvapépoper. 
2 S. Matt. v. 23, a text always applied to the Eucharist by the fathers. 
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reciprocation, as in the mystery of the Incarnation, expressed 
in the words ‘of Thine own we offer to Thee.’ The substitu- 
tion of unleavened wafers for the usual bread—which, accord- 
ing to Bona, was offered in the West as well as East down to 
the eleventh century—and the withdrawal of the cup from 
the people, excluded them from the oblation altogether. As 
early as 1089 Mr. Scudamore notes that the loaves provided 
for consecration were called the ‘oblations of the priests.’ 
Instead of first ‘ filling the priest’s hands,’ and then partaking 
of the sacrifice, the lay privilege was henceforth to asszs¢ at it 
by ‘hearing Mass.’ 

In the Greek Liturgies the Oblation precedes the In- 
vocation, which completes the Consecration into the Body 
and Blood for Communion. The Roman Missal omits the 
Invocation, and further adds an oblation and adoration of the 
fully-consecrated Host, as the central act of the sacrifice. 
This is that ‘ Sacrifice of the Mass’ which provoked the revolt 
of the Protestant Reformation. It ‘was commonly said’ (as 
our Article carefully words it) ‘that the priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead to have remission of pain or guilt.’ 
This was an zzference from the dogma of transubstantiation ; 
but transubstantiation is not found in the Canon of the Mass to 
this day.! In this very oblation of the consecrated Host, it is 
compared to the gifts of Abel, and the sacrifices of Abraham 
and Melchisedek (also termed z#maculatam hostiam), and 
God is besought to command it to be carried by the hand of 
His holy angel to His altar on high. There is no hint of the 
metaphysical annihilation of the substance. The sacrament 
is still bread, though invested with the epithets of the Body. 

This transfer to the sacrament of words properly denoting 
the thing signified was easier in Greek than in Latin. In the 
European vernaculars it proved intolerably realistic. Mr. 
Scudamore has drawn attention to the tendency of all the 
liturgies, Greek and Latin, to anticipate in the lesser obla- 
tion expressions properly belonging to the greater. Thus, 
in the Latin Mass, the bread is termed “ostia before consecra- 


1 Dr. Trevor thinks it -easier to reconcile the teaching of the Missal 
as it stands to our own Articles than to the Tridentine Decrees. Cer- 
tainly it knows nothing of the ‘ unbloody sacrifice’ of Trent. Archbishop 
Laud, in a passage cited by Mr. Simmons, says the same of the Scottish 
Liturgy ; adding, ‘as for the oblation of the elements that is fit and. 
proper; and I am sorry for my part that it is not in the book of England:’ 
We must bear in mind the distinction between the lesser and greater 
oblations—the oblation of the offertory now under discussion, and that 
of the consecration, which would require much deeper treatment than we. 
now attempt. 
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tion as well as after it, and in the first oblation of it the 
prayer is now, ‘Suscipe hanc zmmaculatam hostiam quam 
ego indignus famulus tuus offero,’ &c. The zmmaculatam is a 
later addition ; but before the Reformation the priest had 
become the sole offerer, and the wnconsecrated bread was 
offered for his sins, for the salvation of the living and the 
repose of the dead. Hence, the oblation of the elements— 
Irenzeus's ‘New Oblation of the New Testament ’—was not 
unnaturally confounded with the ‘ Sacrifice of the Mass’ in 
the outburst of the Protestant revolt. Luther led the way 
by a broad denial of sacrifice zz oto. With his opinion of 
the Presence he saw no other escape from the ‘abomination 
of the Mass.’ He was the author of the fallacy that no one 
can be said to sacrifice what he eats; whereas the peace- 
offerings of the law were always consumed by the worshippers, 
and only to those who ate of them was the benefit imputed. 
S. Augustine says that to ‘eat bread is the sacrifice of 
Christians ;’! and S. Chrysostom magnifies the privilege of 
Christians in that priest and people eat of the same sacrifices 
without distinction.2 One of the many corruptions in the 
mass is the zo¢ eating of the sacrifice. Luther’s notion that 
God has no need of sacrifice, and does not consume it in 
fact, originated with the atheist Lucretius, who extended it 
to prayer and every other service. That God has no need 
was:to Irenzus, as to the Psalmist, the proof of His love in 
permitting us to offer it. At a later period the learned 
Lutheran, C. M. Pfaff, candidly acknowledged the oblation 
of the elements to be a primitive and possibly Apostolical 
usage, but not in all Churches, nor of necessity to the Sacra- 
ment. To say that the Fathers by oblation and sacrifice 
meant nothing but prayers, he stigmatizes as the refuge of 
a mind either impervious to the truth, or absolutely un- 
embued with any knowledge of ecclesiastical antiquity.‘ 


1 De Civ. Dei, xvii. 5. 

? In Ep. ad 2 Cor. Hom. xviii. 

3 Ps. 1. 8-14; li. 19. ‘Offerimus ei non quasi indigenti sed gratias 
agentes dominationi ejus et sanctificantes creaturas. . . . Sicut igitur non 
his indigens attamen a nobis propter nos fieri vult, ne simus infructuosi ; 
ita id ipsum Verbum dedit populo prazceptum faciendarum oblationum, 
quamvis non indigeret eis, ut disceret Deo servire.—Adv. Her. iv. 17. 
Cf. Deut. xvi. 17. 

“ Fragments of Irenzeus (Leyden, 1743), Déssertatio de Oblatione 
Veterum Eucharistica, s. vii. p. 50: ‘Fateturque omnino inter nos 
celeberrimus theologus Johannes Gerhardus, in primitiva ecclesia more 
receptum fuisse, ut ad eucharistiz celebrationem accessuri panem et 
vinum offerrent, ex quibus pars quedam in Eucharistia fuerit consecrata 
precesque super hac ipsa oblatione pro gratiosa illius acceptatione dictz.’ 
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Waterland has shown that the language of antiquity was 
also the language of the whole Reformation to the close of 
the sixteenth century. He names some leading divines of 
the English, Lutheran, and Calvinistic communions, quoting 
Beza (1577) for a specimen :— 


‘The Lord’s Supper has the character of a Sacrifice in three 
respects : (1) inasmuch as we therein offer something to God, as 
a solemn thanksgiving ; (2) that in it alms are collected which are 
termed zpoodopai, from Christ’s own word in Matt. xxv. 20; ! (3) that 
the sacrifice of Christ’s death, in those mysteries visibly set forth, may 
be, as it were, renewed or commemorated (veluti renovetur).’? 


Unfortunately, too many of the Protestant controversialists 
took another view, and managed it with so little success as 
to land in the conclusion that the Mass is a sacrifice and 
the Eucharist is not. The Romanists were well content 
to appropriate the title, leaving their adversaries to dispute 
not only against the universal name of the Eucharist for 
fifteen centuries, but against the scriptural doctrine of Divine 
worship. Waterland is very severe upon Hooker for giving 
in to this novelty :— 


‘At the head of them stands the celebrated Mr. Hooker, who 
wrote in 1597, and who feared not to say that sacrifice is now no 
part of the Church ministry, and that we have properly now no sacri- 
fice. I presume he meant by proper sacrifice propitiatory, according 
to the sense of the Trent Council or of the new definitions. In such 
a sense as that he might justly say that sacrifice is no part of the 
Church ministry, or that the Christian Church has no sacrifice. But 
I commend not the use of such new language, be the meaning ever 
so right ; the Fathers never used it.’ 


He complains that the distinctions were soon forgotten, 
and the doctrine ran in absolute terms that the Eucharist is 
no true sacrifice, or no proper sacrifice, or, in short, no sacri- 
fice. ‘So the vogue ran, and so it has been transmitted 
through many hands to this day.’ ® 

Returning now to the immediate subject of inquiry, we 
have seen that long before the Reformation the primitive 
oblation of the elements had disappeared from the Latin 
Mass. Its place was taken by lay oblations of another kind. 
In the Lay Folks’ Mass-Book the worshipper is warned that 
after the Nicene Creed— 


1 A curious inference from the verb ‘brought’ (xpoonveyxe) in the 
parable of the talents. 

2 Christian Sacrifice, Bp. of London’s ed. 1868, p. 428. 

3 Christian Sacrifice, Charge, 1736. Bishop of London’s ed. p. 434. 
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Alms and Oblations. 


‘fast at hande 
Comes tho tyme of offrande : 
Offer or leeve whether the lyste, 
How you shuld praye I wold you wyste.’ 


The signal was given by the priest turning to the people 
with the Dominus vobiscum; then he turned again to the 
altar, sang the Offertorium, placed the host and the mixed 
chalice upon the altar, each with a brief verbal oblation, 
washed his hands, kissed the altar, asked the prayers of the 
people, and said the Secreta, ending with per omnia secula 
seculorum in a loud voice. During this period the people 
made their oblations in different forms and fashions. Some 
were received at the altar-steps in the paten, or other vessel ; 
others outside the chancel-screen. They were placed on the 
altar by the priest, the offerers being taught to make their 
own verbal oblation. Here is a specimen from the Lay 
Folks Mass-Book :— 

‘ Jhesu, that was in Bethlem borne, 
And thre kynges come the byforne, 
Thai offerd gold ensense and myrre, 
And thou forsoke none of thirre, 
But wissed hom wele alle thre 
Home agayne to ther contre. 

Right so oure offrandes that we offer 
And our praieres that we profer, 
Thou take, Lord, to thy loving, 
And be oure helpe in alkyn thyng.’ 


The offerings were both in kind and in money. Of the 
latter sort was the ‘mass penny’ (often only a farthing) 
customarily expected from the attendants. It had some 
resemblance to the host, which was said to have been made 
in the shape of the thirty pence for which the Lord was 
betrayed. The mass penny was probably intended for the 
relief of the poor, though the satirists insinuated that it often 
stuck to the priests’ fingers. Persons of substance offered 
further, in proportion to their means, when they communicated, 
or ‘took their rights’: an expression which seems to indicate 
that these oblations were meant in part for the provision of 
the Eucharistic elements, as was afterwards directed in the 
First Book. Of the oblations in kind the most constant was 
the ‘holy loaf,’ offered by the householders in turn, to be 
distributed among such as did wot receive the sacrament. 
The Rationale of 1541 says that— 


‘holy water and holy bread be two godly ceremonies to be con- 
tinued in the Church—the one to put us in remembrance of our 
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baptism and of the Blood of Christ for our redemption sprinkled 
upon the Cross, and the other to put us in remembrance that all 
Christian men are one mystical body of Christ, as the bread is made 
of many grains, and yet but one loaf; and to put us in remembrance 
also of receiving the Holy Sacrament and Body of Christ in right 
charity, which in the beginning of Christ’s Church men did oftener 
receive than they do now.’ 


In these last words we hear the murmurs of the coming 
reform ; and curious enough it seems, that after putting the 
true sacraments out of the people’s reach, the Church should 
have provided them with s¢m«lacra—sacraments of sacra- 
ments—to ‘ put them in mind’ of the lost privilege. In like 
manner, the communicants were given wzconsecrated wine to 
assist in the consumption of the bread. 

The compilers of our First Book, though rejecting Luther’s 
doctrine of the Presence, were not unaffected by his aversion 
to material oblation. They diverted the sacrifice of alms from 
the altar to the poor men’s box: to this also the worshippers 
were invited to ‘ offer’ the sums previously devoted to pious, 
or (as they were now called) superstitious, uses. Nothing 
remained to the altar but the curate’s dues. At the same 
time a lay oblation, far more closely approximating to the 
primitive conception, was now introduced. Instead of the 
‘holy loaf, the money value of it was to be offered every 
Sunday, towards the cost of the bread and wine provided by 
the curate. This was doubtless received by the priest in 
the paten, and constituted an oblation in the strictest sense. 
The offerers were also to remain and partake of the oblation 
in the Communion. As in the Missal, there was no verbal 
oblation of these devotions, they were simply ‘set’ upon the 
altar, like the loaves on the Table of Shewbread. Nothing 
more is recorded of the Levitical sacrifices: oblation is an 
act,not aprayer. ‘The priest’s verbal oblation of the elements 
was also omitted, retaining the rubric to ‘set’ the bread and 
wine (mixed with water) on the altar.' Even in the conse- 
cration all words of oblation are eschewed. Instead of the 
Latin unde et memores offerimus, we read, ‘celebrate and 
make here, before Thy Divine Majesty, with these Thy holy 
gifts, the memorial which Thy Son hath willed us to make, 

1 Compare the Latin e¢ Jonat (York componat) hostiam super corporales 
pannos, and item calicem cum vino et agua, with the English ‘laying 
the bread upon the Corporas, and putting the wine into the Chalice, . . 
putting thereto a little pure and clean water, and setting both the Bread 
and Wine upon the Altar,’ 

2 The American Recension here inserts the missing words, ‘ which we 
offer unto Thee.’ 
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having in remembrance, &c. All shows the fear of dis- 
paraging the ‘One only Oblation’ of the Cross by the admis- 
sion of any other offering. Still, there is no question of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, as defined by Cranmer, being truly 
celebrated under the First Book. 

The Second, if construed by the modern rule that omission 
is prohibition, can hardly be said to secure even a valid com- 
munion. It not only has no altar, and therefore no sacrifice 
or oblation, but (as we have seen) there is no real conse- 
cration of the sacrament. The Offertory disappears, name 
and thing. The Sentences follow the sermon without change 
of place. During the reading the churchwardens collect the 
‘devotion’! of the people for the poor men’s box. There is 
no individual offering? The oblation in lieu of the holy 
loaf is abolished, and the charges of the bread and wine are 
thrown on the parishioners at large, with the impracticable 
rule that all shall communicate three times a year. On the 
other hand, the prayers and alms—meaning, not the money 
in the poor men’s box, but the almsdeed in which it is to be 
expended *—are verbally offered in the Prayer for the Church 
Militant, also read in the pulpit. The priest is not directed 
to be at the Table till the prayer of humble access, and 
not even then to place the bread and wine upon it. They 
might be taken from the basket, and poured out of the 
bottle, as they were administered. The Lord’s Body is not 
so much as named; His Blood is referred to only as a 
remembrance of the past. There is a cup, and the words of 
delivery are in the singular number, but we know it was often 
passed round from hand to hand, and the rubric for kneeling 
was more conspicuous in the breach than in the observance. 
‘To take away superstition,’ the remainder of the bread and 
wine is given to the curate for his own use. Happily for 
ourselves, this book is not the existing Liturgy, nor is there 
the least probability that it was ever in general use. Its 
concessions were spurned by the party designed to be appeased. 


1 This is the word of the Royal Injunction establishing the poor men’s 
box. 
2 The ‘ due and accustomed offering to the curate,’ though still in the 
rubric, could not have been Zaid to him in the pulpit, nor during the 
service. Canon Simmons acutely points out they were to be settled at 
Easter. 

3 This is Waterland’s interpretation of the alms and oblations of our 
own Liturgy. It was from a similar passion for over-spiritualizing the 
sacrifice that the schoolmen annihilated the materiai substance of the 
bread, and overthrew the nature of a sacrament by dividing the sign 
from the thing signified. 
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The name and posture of the priest, the ‘several habit,’ the 
kneeling reception, were intolerably sacrificial Knox made 
a furious appeal to his friends on the Council, but Cranmer 
manifested an unwonted firmness. Cranmer warned the 
Council against ‘these glorious and unquiet spirits which can 
like nothing but that is after their own fancy. If the book were 
made anew every year, yet should it not lack faults in their 
opinion. Theirargument from Scripture was Anabaptistical, 
and destructive of all order, religious or political. What was 
the use of a liturgy if nothing could be prescribed but the 
Scripture? He would ‘set his foot by his who said so, to be 
tried by fire’ that this doctrine was untrue, seditious, and 
perilous to all princes’ laws. As for sitting, if we are to 
follow the words of the Evangelist, ‘we shall rather receive it 
lying down on the ground, as the Turks and Tartars eat their 
meat at this day, and not to sit upon a form or stool.’ 

There is something pathetic in this spirited outburst of the 
Archbishop ; but it would have been better for the Church 
and himself if he had taken his own warning in good time. 
The attempt to satisfy the ‘ curiosity’ of a knot of irrecon- 
cilable ‘ mistakers’ was fatal to all hope of a national Liturgy. 
Two-thirds of the bishops, with a much larger proportion of 
the clergy, and the bulk of the people were wedded to the 
Mass. ‘Those who ‘wilfully and damnably refused to come to 
the parish churches,’ where the very godly order of the First 
Book was celebrated, were not likely to be attracted by the 
demolition of altars, and the sacrilegious plunder of gold 
and silver crosses, jewelled chalices, and embroidered vest- 
ments, which attracted the lay reformers quite as much 
as the hope of ‘more moving the simple from the super- 
stitious opinions of the Popish Mass.’ The Second Book 
made more enemies than friends. All that Knox could 
obtain from the Council was the Black Rubric, which, being 
added after the book had passed Parliament, was not in- 
cluded in the statute, and consequently not revived by the 
Ist Elizabeth. Both books were repealed in less than a 
year, and the Mass was restored with universal acclamation. 
Cranmer, Ridley, and. Latimer were, indeed, ‘tried by fire, 
without a finger being raised in their defence, while Knox, 
escaping to Geneva, continued the bitterest enemy of their 
work, and sowed the seeds of its overthrow in the Puritan 
rebellion. 

The present Liturgy, we have said, is not the Second 
Book: it is the product of the Church’s persistent efforts to 
repair its disastrous concessions to the Zuinglian opposition. 
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The statute of Elizabeth led the way by restoring some of 
the altar ritual, with a provision for further rites and cere- 
monies, which was defeated, for the time, by the bigotry of 
the Pope on the one hand, and the Puritans on the other. 
The Queen could do no more than secure the altarwise 
position of the Table out of communion-time, and a distinctive 
Eucharistic vestment in the model churches. The Canons of 
1603, in giving the first synodical sanction, added the silk 
altar-cloth, the bringing up the Elements in decent vessels, 
consecration by the words of institution, the celebrant’s re- 
ception, and the several administration to the communicants 
on their knees. Those of 1640, passed and ratified in the two 
Convocations, and none the less expressing the mind of the 
Church of England by representation for not receiving statu- 
tory authority, restored and defined the name of the altar, 
with the ancient obeisance still done at Windsor, Christ 
Church, and some other principal churches. The authority 
of the Crown and the Bishops was directed to the same 
object, down to the Puritan rebellion. Rails were placed 
before the Table to prevent its unauthorized removal for the 
Communion. The manual action was generally observed in 
the consecration. Solemn oblations were made upon the 
altar of endowment-deeds, holy vessels, books and other gifts 
for divine service, above all of the bread and wine of the 
Holy Eucharist. To call these observances ‘illegal,’ because 
they were not prescribed in the rubric, is to overlook the au- 

thority of the Ordinary, and to transfer a questionable dictum 
of modern law to an era in which it was unknown. The Acts 
of Uniformity themselves have always recognized the liturgi- 
cal authority of the Bishop—to say nothing of the Court of 
High Commission—with the single condition of ordaining 
nothing contrary to the provisions of the rubric. No one 
would now contend that it was ‘illegal’ to consecrate with 

the manual actions of the First Book, or even to add the 

further ceremony of breaking the bread, though neither was 

in the rubric, from the 1st Elizabeth to the Revision of 1661. 

There was just the same authority for the other ritual ob- 

servances, by which the Ordinaries supplied the omissions of 
the statutory Liturgy. The Revision of 1661 represents the 

condition to which the fitual had been brought before the 

overthrow of Church and State in the Commonwealth. It is 

a great mistake to suppose that Convocation then undertook 

a new and independent review of the Liturgy. The failure 

of the Savoy Conference showed that nothing was possible 

but the re-establishment of the status quo ante bellum, and 
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the ease with which it passed both Convocations and Parlia- 
ment proves that nothing more was attempted. A few altera- 
tions were accepted from the Presbyterians, some of which 
were no improvement. But substantially the Revision only 
restores the services previously authorized, as actually ob- 
served in the best regulated churches. 

The present Liturgy exhibits an altar ritual much in 
advance of the Second Book. Before reading the sentences 
substituted for the old anthem, the priest is directed to 
‘return to the Lord’s Table’ ;—the scriptural name for the 
altar! here first introduced—and ‘ degin the offertory’ 7.e. the 
anaphora of the Greek liturgies and the ordinary of the 
Latin. The deacons are joined with the churchwardens in 
collecting the alms for the poor and other devotions of the 
people in a decent bason, which is to be reverently brought 
to the priest who shall ‘ humbly present and place it upon the 
Holy Table’ ;—another altar epithet here first introduced. 
The contents of this bason are ‘oblations’ in the strict litur- 
gical sense, not because of any words in the rubrics, but 
because they are placed before God by His priest upon 
His Holy Table. They were just as much oblations when 
similarly offered before the rubric was written; and all the 
rubrics in the world could not make them oblations if the 
‘Lord’s Table’ were not truly, in the scriptural and pri- 
mitive sense, His ‘altar.’ ? Dr. Howson himself cannot escape 
this conclusion. He allows and approves this oblation of 
the people’s devotions, and he must face the sanctity of the 
Table that makes them so. If words alone could confer the 
character, the gifts are not called oblations in our rubric, as 
they were in the Scotch Liturgy. They are ‘devotions’ when 
brought to the priest ; they become oblations by his placing 
them on the Holy Table as the altar which sanctifieth the 
gift. This is Dr. Howson’s own argument. Next, then, the 
priest is to place upon the same Table the bread and wine 
for the Communion; but this, the Dean insists, is not an 
oblation, because of the ‘meagreness’ of the rubric which 


1 Mal. i. 7-12: 

2 In a note in Before the Table, the Dean of Chester remarks that the 
presentation and after ordering of the Elements say de done from the north 
end. This suggestion first appeared (so far as we know) in the Purchas 
Judgment, and was supposed to be the invention of the Most Reverend 
Prelate who read it. We are certainly not aware of any earlier authority, 
nor is the novelty generally known. No one has ever scrupled to present 
the alms and oblations in the Eastward position, with the back to the 
people, and there is certainly no rubric for removing to another place to 
say the prayer. 
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orders it—as if the rubric, not the altar, consecrated the obla- 
tion ! 

Canon Simmons accounts for the difference in style by 
the ‘sententious expletives of the Laudian period.’ The new 
rubric follows the language of the day ; the other retains the 
simplicity of the First Book from which it was taken. The 
Dean here falls into some confusion. He is aware there was 
always a ‘school’ in the Church defending and practising the 
oblation of the elements, but he contends it was an illegal 
ceremony because not prescribed in the rubric; and he fur- 
ther condemns it as making the Table an altar. He must 
also know that the same ‘school’ made oblations of the alms 
and other devotions, equally without rubric, and on the same 
view of the altar. When at the Revision both are prescribed 
by rubric, he accepts the oblation of the devotions—altar and 
all—as a valuable enrichment of the service, but rejects the 
oblation of the elements as bringing back the altar, and not 
prescribed in proper altar language. Surely this is making 
more of the gold of the temple than of the temple itself! 

The Dean is positively fascinated by the alliterative redund- 
ance of ‘present and place’: for this is really the whole extent 
of gilding. We applaud his appreciation of the primary part 
of the sacrifice—the ‘reverent bringing’ of the offerings ; and 
we hope he insists on the churchwardens bringing the ele- 
ments in like manner, as directed by the 20th canon.' Still 
the bringing is but the first step: the people ‘fill the priest’s 
hands’; it is the priest who makes the oblation on the altar. 
Dr. Howson feels this when he ‘humbly presents and places’ 
the bason ; but he scouts the idea when he only ‘ places’ the 
bread and wine. Are these, then, two actions or one? In 
‘humbly presenting’ is the priest to £uee/ before he ‘ places’? 
and is kneeling ‘illegal’ when the rubric only says ‘ place’? 
If not—if the action, whether kneeling or standing, is the 
same in both cases—how in the name of common sense can 
its purport be affected by the presence or absence of a ‘ sen- 
tentious expletive’ in the rubric? Is the Table an altar when 
termed ‘holy’ in the rubric, and not an altar when the epithet 
is wanting? Without an altar there can be no ritual obla- 
tions, and with an altar everything ritually placed upon it is 


1 It is curious that the Judicial Committee should overlook the canon, 
and authorize the credence-table—a foreign name belonging to the times 
when the Eucharistic elements were provided by the clergy. If their 
lordships had not shown a wonderful ignorance of the Greek Litur- 
gies, we might have thought they shrank from naturalizing the ‘ Great 
Entrance’ among us. 
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an oblation. We have heard of ‘occasional conformity,’ but 
an ‘ occasional’ altar—an altar for voluntary devotions, and 
not an altar for the divinely commanded elements of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice—is a novelty indeed ! 

The Dean has another argument which he holds to be 
decisive. At the last Revision it was proposed—probably by 
Bishop Cosin—to insert in this rubric the words ‘ offer up’ 
before ‘place, as in the Scotch Liturgy ; and the proposal 
was not accepted. In this negative result Dr. Howson sees 
a ‘deliberate rejection by Convocation and Parliament’ of the 
oblation of the elements. He has another way of explaining 
the non-acceptance of suggestions from the other side. The 
rubric for breaking the bread ‘ before the people’ he ascribes 
to the Puritans; and asks, with touching ingenuousness, if 
anyone can calmly and candidly doubt that the phrase is 
synonymous with ‘in the sight of the people’ in the Savoy 
Liturgy? It happens that the Puritans were not the only 
persons to discover this defect—if that be a defect which is 
common to the First Book, the Missal, and all ancient ortho- 
dox Liturgies. Bishop Cosin called attention to it, and pro- 
posed the present rubric ‘before the people.’ By the Dean’s 
own rule, then, the Savoy phrase, being ‘deliberately rejected 
by Convocation and Parliament,’ is zo¢ synonymous with the 
words actually adopted. And this is the literal truth, though 
we do not suppose the question was mooted at the time. 
With the priest at the north end (as proposed by Cosin) or 
at the north side (as successfully insisted upon by the others), 
the fraction would be at once ‘ before the people’ and ‘in the 
sight’ of as many as chose to look. It was simply a part of 
the manual action previously authorized by the Ordinaries, 
and subjected to no particular consideration. 

It is quite a different thing, zz the present position of the 
Table, to restore the rejected north end on the strength of a 
gloss from. the Savoy Liturgy. The Ordinary’s power over 
the Table is not to be stretched against the rubrics, much 
less to import a significance which is alien to the spirit of 
the Liturgy and the very letter of the Article. We are bound 
by the rubrics as they stand: they say nothing of ‘seeing’ ; 
there i is no sound reason for seeing ; the Article condemns 

‘gazing. The fraction is a ritual act, coram populo, in facie 
ecclesi@ ; or, as we have it elsewhere, ‘in the presence of God 
and of this congregation, ! and ‘ before God and this com- 


1 Confirmation Service. We can never quote this service without 
wondering why the compilers chose to translate confirma, which is as 
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pany.’' It is to be done ‘before the Table’ and ‘before the 
people ’—that is (as the Table now stands), between the Table 
and the people, as the bishop and the priest stand in the 
other services. This is the true grammatical interpretation 
of the rubric: and by the rubric Dr. Howson insists we must 
abide. 

To return to the other and less successful suggestion of 
Cosin’s. There is no proof or probability that the words ‘ offer 
up’ were ever submitted to Convocation or to Parliament. The 
correction is one of a long list that never got beyond the 
Revising Committee. The Bishops were against all innova- 
tion. Laud had warmly opposed the desire of the Scotch 
prelates for a revised Liturgy, and yielded only to the Royal 
command. The failure of that experiment was a warning 
against copying its variations. The words ‘offer up’ (if they 
had been Zug/ish enough for our revisers) could add nothing 
to the act of oblation, in the view of those who had observed 
it all along. Those who, like Field and Mede, advocated an 


express and formal restoration of the oblation, always con- 
tended that 


‘in deed and effect we do it so often as we set the bread and wine 
upon the Holy Table. For whatsoever we set upon God’s Table is 
ipso facto dedicated and offered unto Him ; according to that of our 
Saviour (Matt. xxiii. 19), the altar sanctifieth the gift, that is, conse- 
crates it to God, and appropriates it to His use.’ 


The word ‘set’ obviously refers to the rubric of the First 
Book, which this ‘school’ always claimed to observe, zon- 
obstante its omission in later editions. They might very 
reasonably object to the addition of new words which might 
be twisted—and Dr. Howson certainly would twist them— 
into a denial of their argument, and a condemnation of their 
practice. The Revisers did all that was necessary or desirable 
in restoring the direction of the First Book, with the correction 
of ‘set’ to ‘place, which (as Canon Simmons points out) is 
the more exact translation of the fonat or componat of the 
Mass. The Greek Liturgies have dzor/@nou, the LXX ém- 
Onoeis, A.V. ‘set’ and ‘lay.’? 


old as Egbert of York, by the insignificant ‘defend’; so eliminating the 
word which gives the name to the whole act ! 

1 Marriage Service. 

2 Ex. xxv. 30; Lev. i. 12. The rendering is the same in Coverdale’s 
Translation (1535). The Liturgy naturally took the term used of the 
shewbread. It is rendered ‘lay’ with regard to the wood: for laying 
or arranging the farts, the LXX. has é¢moroBato, equivalent to the 
compono of the York Use, and our own ‘order the elements.’ 

G2 


. 
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These were abundant reasons for not adopting Bishop 
Cosin's ‘expletive.’ The revisers took a much more effectual 
course. First, they ordered the oblation of the elements to 
follow the other,’ and then they inserted the ‘oblations’ 
after ‘alms’ in the offertory prayer, formally and expressly 
to ‘offer both to the Divine Majesty, together with the 
prayers or intercessions.? In short, Convocation and Parlia- 
ment did exactly the reverse of what Dr. Howson has 
assumed. His argument is a fetitio principit throughout. 
First he begs the question that the elements are not oblations, 
and then concludes they are not referred to by that name in 
the offertory prayer. When it is shown, on the contrary, that 
they are oblations, the word not only must include them, but 
can refer, as Bishop Patrick says, to nothing else :— 


‘If you observe the time when the bread and wine is ordered to 
be placed there, which is immediately after the alms of the people 
have been received for the poor, you will see it is intended by 
our Church to be a thankful oblation of the fruits of the earth... . 
In the prayer which immediately follows we beseech Him to accept, 
not only our alms, but also our oblations. These are things distinct: 
the former (a/ms) signifying that which was given for the relief of the 
poor, the latter (od/ations) can signify nothing else but (according to 
the style of the ancient Church) this bread and wine presented to 
God in thankful remembrance of our food, both dry and liquid (as 
Justin Martyr speaks), which He, the Creator of the world, hath 
made and given unto us.’ 


This is the answer to the ‘inclusive theory,’ accepted, 
somewhat to our surprise, by Canon Simmons. It is true 
that Patrick says nothing of the ‘other devotions.’ But these 
having been hitherto offered under the name of ‘alms,’ the 
new word must in reason refer to the offerings now first 
brought into the prayer. In point of fact, all are oblations, 
though the alms and other devotions, when put into the poor- 
box, were not so; but the distinction drawn in the prayer, 
and the direction to omit one or other of the words in the 
absence of either, is as fatal to the inclusive theory as to the 
exclusion of the elements. We do not mean to contend there 
can be no oblations when there is no Communion. Except 
for the side-rubric the ‘collective phrase’ would be quite ad- 


1 On this point there seems to have been some uncertainty. Bishop 
Andrewes placed them just before the Consecration. 
* Canon Trevor calls attention to the semicolon transposed from its 
proper place—after ‘ prayers ’—to ‘ Majesty,’ so confining the relative toa 
| single antecedent instead of three ; ‘which we offer’ applies to alms, 
| oblations, and prayers, and not to the last alone, as frequently read. 
3 The Christian Sacrifice, part ii. s. 8. 
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missible of alms alone. The consecration-deed of a church, 
placed upon the altar, is an ‘oblation’ ; any other gifts, such 
as holy vessels, books, &c., offered separately from the bason, 
have the same character. Neither would we be too severe 
on the mental intention of a devotion put into the bason, 
especially if particularly designated. All we assert is that, in 
the true historical meaning of the rubric, the contents of the 
bason are designated by the word ‘alms,’ and the bread and 
wine by ‘oblations.’ Moreover, these are the only oblations 
which perfectly fulfil the Scriptural condition of being con- 
sumed in the sacrifice. 

There is more in this question (as we have observed) 
than a mere rubrical interpretation. The formal admission of 
these oblations into our Liturgy effectually wipes out the 
reproach of the Second Book, in omitting the altar and its 
ritual. An oblation necessitates an altar, and it is no longer 
possible to deny, with ‘any show of logic, that in all our 
churches the Holy Table is in form, no less than substance, 
an altar. The name and position is recognized in the statute 
law ;' and all the opponents have to allege to the contrary is 
that it must be of wood and portable, though in fact never 
removed. The Mosaic altar was both made of wood, and 
actually carried about from place to place, in its pilgrimage 
through the wilderness. 

In closing our historical review we cannot but wonder at 
the strange repugnance to ‘ sacrifice’ in the school which most 
affects to regard the Bible only. From the beginning of 
Genesis to the end of Revelation sacrifice is the one form of 
Divine worship. The thoughts of the heart, the utterance 
of the lips, the service of active life, instinctively borrow its 
name and incidents. Yet we are told there is no sacrifice, 
nothing ‘sacerdotal,’ in Protestant worship ; are we not all 
made kings and priests—rather a kingdom of priests—unto 
God by the Blood of Christ? Those who talk in this way 
seem to forget that this great privilege was extended to the 
Christian Church from the Jewish ; that the Hebrews were all 
‘priests’ precisely because they all offered sacrifice. The 
altar was at once the symbol and the means of their nearness 
to God. The people had a much larger share in Divine 
worship under that sacrificial and sacerdotal service, than they 
have under the modern Protestant and Sabbatarian system. 
They brought their own sacrifices to the altar, at any day and 
hour ; made their own confession ; filled the priest’s hands, 


1 59 Geo. IIL., c. 234,s.6; 2 and 3 Wm. IV., c.61. Cranmer, Ridley 
and Latimer are cited by Mr. Scudamore down to the last. 
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and partook of their own oblation. They said their own 
prayers without, while the priest burned the incense within the 
sanctuary. In the synagogues any one who knew how might 
preach and pray. So, in the medieval Church, laymen and 
even women baptized ; lay preaching was common; clerks 
in minor orders, lay monks and friars, officiated in the ser- 
vices, The Mass itself, even in its latest form, was joined in 
by the people more frequently and more effectually than our 
own Liturgy is in most churches. If the language was Latin, 
they had ‘Companions to the Altar, with private devotions 
in English. They made their own oblations, said their own 
confession, received the confession of the priest, and, in spite 
of being denied the cup, were less strangers to the Communion 
than vast numbers of our own people. In both books of 
Edward VI. any one of the communicants might say the 
Confession : the Puritans, at the Hampton Court Conference, 
got it restricted to a minister. For the minister they claimed 
the monopoly of infant baptism. They would have put down 
the Litany, and-the responses, and the alternate reading of 
the Psalms, if they had been listened to. No one but the 
‘ minister’ is to open his mouth in the Lord’s house ; for the 
people, it is enough to hear him for a couple of hours, and 
say ‘Amen’ when he has done. 

Under the influence of this spirit our own Liturgy sank to 
a duet between the parson and the clerk ; the people took 
their revenge in the music-gallery. The sacerdotalism of 
the surplice beats that of alb, chasuble and cope. We can 
find nothing, even now, for a layman but the lessons—the 
part that requires the best reader. The Sheffield Protestants 
tremble at the profanity of a layman ‘officiating within the 
communion-rails’ by handing a cruet of water to the priest! 
The Bishop of Liverpool, with all his zeal for lay agency, 
cannot bring himself to allow an unordained person to 
preach in a consecrated building. Truly the pulpit has its 
superstitions no less than the altar. We do not under- 
value the ordinance of preaching, nor forget how much we 
owe to the Evangelical movement for its revival. The 
preaching was never better in the Church than at this day. 
Our greatest preachers surpass the greatest lay orators. The 
average is far above that of the Bar, or either House of Par- 
liament. A Nonconformist rarely finds himself at church 
without hearing a better sermon than he is used to. Still 
the pulpit is not the power that it was: it is weaker, we be- 
lieve, in the Church than in Dissent ; and the reason is that 
it is less political and personal. We doubt whether people 
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in general were ever very fond of listening to moral and 
religious exhortation, having no immediate reference to social 
or political controversy. At all events, the taste has died 
out. Journals and magazines have the whip-hand of the 
pulpit ; and, after all, taking it as it stands, the pulpit divides 
us ; it is the altar that wztes. In the pulpit every man hath 
a doctrine, hath an interpretation; at the altar only one 
thing is thought of,—the sacrifice of our Redeemer and His 
mystical Body, ‘ Behold I and the children which God hath 
given me.’' S,. Paul, the prince of preachers, regarded the 
Word of Godas a sacrificial knife? The pulpit—if he had 
one—would have been to him an altar on which to offer, as a 
priest, the oblation of a reconciled people to God. On his 
authority we call our worship a Liturgy ‘; and he applies the 
same sacrificial term to our Lord’s ministry in Heaven.’ All 
this may be explained away—like the sacraments themselves 
—as metaphorical ; and, by the same fatal art, the personality 
of God, the Incarnation, the Atonement, and Judgment to 
come, have been got rid of as ‘ metaphors.’ It may be true 
that the language of faith is always to some extent meta- 
phorical, since thought itself is conditioned by physical cir- 
cumstances. But we do not reject the current coin of the 
realm, because the intrinsic value may not be identical with 
the symbolical. Neither, so long as we are in the body, is it 
wise to dispute the current language of the kingdom of Heaven, 
coined in the Royal Mint. From the beginning of Genesis 
to the end of Revelation the Bible is written in the language 
of sacrifice. It knows of no worship without it; the Evan- 
gelical worship is foretold in the terms of the Levitical ; its 
sacraments take the place of the older sacrifices: to feed on 
Christ spiritually we eat and drink the symbols of His sacri- 
ficed Body and Blood. Not a word in prohibition of sacrifice 
is to be found in the New Testament; the texts adduced 
with this view are either limited to particular forms of sacri- 
fice,® or quoted from the elder Revelation, to which sacrifice 

1 Heb. ii. 13. ? Heb. iv. 12. 

3 Rom. xv. 16. The Apostle here accumulates the terms of the 
Levitical Ministry upon himself and his work. He isa Aerovpyds: he 
ministers the Gospel sacerdotally (iepovpyav), not Zo the Gentiles, but /or 
or in respect of them: to make them an oblation (mpooopa). 

4 Acts xiii. 2. 5 Heb. viii. 2, 6. 

® The stock text, Heb. x. 18, obviously refers to the sz offering pre- 
viously expounded of Christ (ix. 11-14), who now continuously pleads 
His Blood in the true Holy Place. When the Apostle speaks of our 
partaking of this offering, as a privilege denied to the priests of the taber- 


nacle, he says ‘ we have an altar’ to eat of : the Judicial Committee think 
we have wet. (Heb. xiii. 10.) 
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was indispensable. In like manner the quotations against 
sacrifice, brought from the Christian Apologists and Fathers, 
were written against heathen forms, the authors themselves 
daily worshipping at Christian altars. At the time when the 
Church retained the vernacular of the New Testament, and 
protested to the death against Jewish and Gentile sacrifices, 
it everywhere celebrated the Eucharist as a sacrifice, and 
believed it to be the pure offering (szncha) foretold by the 
prophets.' It was not the genus, but the species of obla- 
tions that was held to be altered. ‘There were oblations 
then,’ says Irenzeus; ‘and there are oblations now; sacrifices 
in Israel, and sacrifices in the Church. The kind alone is 
changed, inasmuch as it is now offered, not by the bond, but 
by the free.’? In short, it was not till the fifteenth century 
after Christ—by reformers to whom the Scriptures were in 
dead languages, and their sacrifices unknown—that Sacrifice 
and offering were discovered to be forbidden in the New 
Testament. 


1 The Fathers—from Justin Martyr downwards, without a dissenting 
voice—interpret Mal. i. 11 of the Holy Eucharist. 

2 «Per munus enim erga regem et honos et affectio ostenditur : quod 
in omni simplicitate et innocentia Dominus volens nos offerre, preedicavit 
dicens (Matt. v. 23, 24). Offerre igitur oportet Deo primitias ejus crea- 
turz, sicut et Moses ait (Deut. xvi. 16), ut in quibus gratus existit komo, 
in his gratus ei deputatus cum ab eo percipiat honorem. Et non genus 
oblationum reprobatum est; oblationes enim et illic, oblationes autem 
et hic ; sacrificia in populo, sacrificia in ecclesia ; sed species immutata 
est tantum, quippe cum jam non a servis, sed a liberis offeratur.—Adyv, 
Her. iv. 24 (al. 18). If the last words refer to Heb. iii. 5, 6, rather than 
Gal. iii. 28, they may be rendered, ‘not by servants, but by the children,’ 
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English Hymnology. 


ART. V.—ENGLISH HYMNOLOGY. 


. The Hymnal Noted. (London, 1852.) 

. Hymns and Introits. (London, 1852.) 

. Hymns Ancient and Modern. Revised and enlarged 
Edition. (London, 1872.) 

. Church Hymns. Published under the direction of the 
Tract Committee, S.P.C.K. (London, 1872.) 

. The Hymnary. (London, 1872.) 

. The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common Prayer. 
(London, 1872.) 

. The Westminster Abbey Hymu Book. (London, 1883.) 


WE are not among those (if any such there be) who think 
that the time is come for promulgating, under synodical 
sanction, an authorized hymnal for the whole English Church. 
That time, we hope, may yet come: but, as yet, it seems to 
us to be distant. The manifold diversities of religious 
thought and feeling within our body would make it prac- 
tically impossible to compile a hymnal which would be 
generally acceptable to all parish priests and all congrega- 
tions ; and the attempt to do so would probably end either 
in despairing abandonment of the task, or in a compromise 
which would be as salt that had lost its savour. We should, 
in that case, be asked to acquiesce in a residuum from 
which all intensity had been drained out ; to put up with a 
collection ‘to which nobody could object,’ and in which 
nobody would be interested. ‘The hour and the’ book, we 
repeat, may yet be hoped for; and materials for the future 
work will be found ready to hand in several existing 
hymnals. 

Of these, the first that any one would think of is, of 
course, that most popular book, which, by its title, so 
curiously illustrates, in a Christian sense, the apostate 
Emperor’s exhortation to one of his Pagan pontiffs: ‘ It is 
right to learn hymns... . and there are many excellent 
ones made by ancient and modern writers’! But perhaps a 
brief retrospect of what had been done in the matter of 
hymnody before the publication of Hymus Ancient and 
Modern may be both opportune and useful. 

A most interesting fact in the religious movement which 


1 'ExpavOdverv xpi Tovs Drovs etre 8€ otroe troAXol pév Kal Kadol, 
merompevot radauis Kai véos.——Julian. Fragment, Op. p. 301. 
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commenced in 1833, the rise and progress of a correct 
hymnody, has been very generally overlooked. Those 
earliest concerned in that movement were strongly opposed 
to the use of hymns in public worship. This opposition 
arose from dislike of certain hymns and tunes, that, ‘rising 
and spreading from the conventicle, found admission into 
some of our churches.’ We quote the foregoing words from 
an article which appeared in 1840 in The British Critic on ‘ The 
Oxford Psalter in English Verse,’ in which the writer makes 
the further remark that ‘the tendencies of an age are most 
seen as it departs’; and that ‘the last age appears now to be 
characterized by a want of reverential awe in religion, and 
nowhere is this more displayed than in its hymns, He 
then goes on to condemn ‘the egotistical expressions which 
pervade them,’ and ‘the passionate fervour and self-con- 
fidence with which nearly all these hymns which we have 
seen are deeply imbued,’ and then adds, ‘One thing is very 
evident, that they are of a nature so inconsistent with our 
ancient liturgies that the temper and spirit of both cannot 
be right ; and yet, from the great power that such things 
have on the mind, they may. . . succeed in entirely silencing 
and drowning the effect of the Liturgy—that is, the voice of 
the Church itself.’ In a later volume! we find, in an article 
on ‘Psalms and Hymns, the statement that, ‘much as one 
might desire to introduce unexceptionable hymns into the 
church service, duty and expediency alike are felt by many to 
thwart the wish,’ and the expression ‘of our own inclination 
in favour of the view which admits of none but the morning 
and evening hymns of Bishop Ken, the Christmas and Easter 
hymns, and the Metrical Psalms.’ And then follows a remark 
which will surprise the present generation, ‘ And, after all, 
how very much of exceeding beauty is there in Sternhold and 
Hopkins, not to speak of Tate and Brady.’ And though the 
article throughout breathes regret at the loss of the Breviary 
metrical hymns, it proceeds to show that some little might be 
done to supply the void which their omission created ‘ by a 
judicious recourse to the Metrical Psalms.’ In an article in 
the Lcclesiastic? in’ 1850 on ‘Hymns and Hymnody,’ we 
read an accurate account of the feelings and sentiments 
of the early sharers in the Tractarian movement: ‘There 
were days, and these not far distant, when a stiff and sullen 
Anglicanism proscribed all metrical hymns whatever as 
savouring of the conventicle, and, if it ever deigned so far 


1 British Critic, xxxii. p. 2, 1842. * Vol. x. ps Zt: 
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to concede as to allow the introduction of hymnody into 
the daily offices, restricted the subject to metrical versions of 
the Psalms, the unhappy Sternhold and Hopkins, or the still 
more miserable, because less bold and spirited, Brady and 
Tate. The need for a hymnarium was ignored, its propriety 
and decency questioned, its utility forgotten.’ 

Happily the translation of the Parisian Breviary Hymns 
by Mr. Chandler in 1838, and Mr. Isaac Williams in 1839, 
and Mr. Copeland's Hymns for the Week and Hymns for the 
Seasons from the Roman Breviary, had shown that there 
existed sources from which a good hymn-book, in tone and 
in teaching corresponding with the Prayer Book, might be 
compiled. And it is curious to look back upon the caution 
with which the attempt was made. There are but few, 
perhaps, now surviving, who can recollect how, in the old 
Margaret Chapel, leaflets were placed about the seats, contain- 
ing a hymn, or hymns, for a special feast ; how these were 
replaced by fasciculi, in which were collected hymns for the 
four quarters of the year ; and how these gave place to a book. 
Mr. Fallow had already in 1847 published a small volume en- 
titled Psalms and Hymus for use in S. Andrew’s, Wells Street. 
Simultaneously, and a little later, small books came into exist- 
ence in all parts of England and Scotland; one at S. Saviour’s, 
Leeds ; another compiled by Archdeacon Manning, for 
Lavington ; another by Mr. Stretton, for public use; another 
for use in Birmingham ; another for the diocese of Saint An- 
drews, in Scotland ; others by Mr. Pye, for Clifton Campville ; 
the Church Hymn and Tune Book, by Mr. Blew; others by 
Mr. Chamberlain, for S. Thomas, Oxford ; by Mr. Comper, for 
S. John’s, Aberdeen ; the Church Hymnal ; Mozsley’s Hymnal ; 
Salisbury Hymnal ; and many which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. In 1852 appeared a volume which gave a great 
impetus to the advance of English hymnody. This was the 
Hymnal Noted, published by the Ecclesiological Society, the 
new name adopted by the Cambridge Camden Society, 
containing ‘Hymns of the Ancient Church, and principally 
of the Sarum service books, translated and set to their old 
melodies,’ and fulfilling the desire of the Reformers, ‘that 
these hymns, as well as other portions of the old Prayer 
Books, should be translated.’ This was the joint work of the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, the Rev. B. Webb, Mr. F. H. Dickinson, and 
Mr. J. D. Chambers, with the assistance of the Rev. S. S. 
Greatheed and the Rev. T. Helmore for the musical part of 
the undertaking. In 1853, Mr. Masters published, in a cheap 
form, a series of introits and hymns, with some anthems, 
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which, originally published in 1852 under the editorship of 
the Rev. G. Cosby White, had sprung out of the fasciculi of 
old Margaret Chapel ; and were not only in use there, and in 
S. Matthias, Stoke Newington, and Cumbrae, in Scotland, 
but gained a larger share of public favour than any of their 
competitors. Shortly after the appearance of this cheap edi- 
tion, Mr. Chambers published Lauda Syon, in which were 
translations of the Breviary hymns, and Mr. Chope the Hymn 
Book for Congregational Use. The dissemination of sound 
hymns by these various collections all over England and 
Scotland, made clergy and congregations which were without 
them long to possess the like. It was at this juncture that 
the editors and proprietors of various books met and arranged 
the compilation of a new volume which should contain all that 
was valuable in the old books, and as much new matter as 
could be obtained. And, perhaps, one of the most valuable 
contributions made to English Hymnology is a letter to the 
Rev. W. U. Richards from Mr. William John Blew, on ‘ Hymns 
and Hymn-books,’ as to the plan and principles of such a book. 
The result of these consultations was Hymus Anctent and 
Modern, which owed its immediate popularity to the fact that 
its way had been prepared by these many preceding books, 
and that it was based on the plan of most of them. It has 
been frequently said by those learned in English hymnology 
that there was nothing novel in the book except the hymns 
by Sir Henry Baker. A comparison of the first edition with 
Masters’s Hymns and IJutroits will prove the truth of the 
remark. Although it contained hymns which were contrary 
to the canons laid down by the earliest writers on hymns 
connected with the Tractarian movement, and omitted hymns 
from old sources which the Hymnal Noted and Lauda Syon 
offered to the compilers, it was hailed as an inestimable 
boon, and has done great service to the Church in the 
revival of Catholic truth. 

No one can doubt that the enormously large diffusion of 
this book throughout the area of her fold, at home and in the 
colonies, is a most beneficial fact in our Church’s. devotional 
life. No other hymnal that we hear of is so often bound up 
with the Prayer Book ; and, looking at the matter from our 
own ‘churchly’ point of view, we must consider the wide 
acceptance of this book as one of the most remarkable 
fruits of the movement of 1833, and one of the most con- 
clusive proofs that its force is not abated. It is easy, indeed, 
to understand, and to make allowance for, the antipathy 
excited in ‘anti-sacerdotalist’ circles by the success which, 
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beyond all expectation, has attended this undertaking. It 
has made congregations proclaim beliefs which theologians 
were, not so long ago, denounced for defending ; or, to express 
it better, has brought home to great masses of our Church 
people the absolute and intimate harmony of spiritual and 
personal religion with a just appreciation of those ordin- 
ances by which the Spirit of grace acts on souls within 
the kingdom of the Incarnate Word. It has shown that 
Catholicism is Evangelical, and, in Mr. Sadler’s comprehen- 
sive phrase, has made men see and feel that ‘Church 
doctrine’ zs ‘Bible truth.’ This is, indeed, an achievement. 
And yet no one, we presume, would set up H. A. and M. 
as the ideal or all-sufficient hymnal of the future. Revised 
as it has been, it seems to call for yet further revision; in 
several details it needs correction ; it would well bear some 
further enrichment; and it would be none the worse for 
some rather vigorous pruning. For instance, there are 
some astonishingly careless rhymes ; we should have thought 
it impossible, beforehand, that a revised hymnal could 
contain the following stanza :-— 


‘Six days of labour now are past, 
Thou restest, Holy God ; 
And of Thy finished work hast said 
That all is very good.’—(Hymn 44.) 


Bad rhymes, indeed, are much too frequent in H. A. and M. 
Thus we have not only ‘abroad’ and ‘restored,’ or ‘ power’ 
and ‘evermore,’ or ‘dawn’ and ‘born,’ but ‘ won’ and ‘sung,’ 
and, still worse, ‘one’ and ‘won,’ in the popular composition 
known as ‘The Church’s one Foundation, in which also 
occurs the unspeakably bad line, ‘by schisms’ (in two syl- 
lables) ‘rent asunder.’ The combination of ‘song’ and ‘on’ 
in hymn 303, according to the old edition (where, however, 
this hymn ranked as 314), has been rightly altered into 
‘song’ and ‘along,’ after the precedent of ‘ Veni Creator’ in 
the Ordinal; but in hymn 179, the ‘Gloriosi Salvatoris,’ the 
triple rhyme in the last stanza still consists of ‘revere,’ ‘here,’ 
and ‘there,’ which is disagreeably suggestive of a provincial 
pronunciation. And this leads us to observe that although 
in some instances—notably in Sir Robert Grant’s exquisite 
Litany (hymn 251)—the original text has been restored, yet 
some tasteless substitutions still remain. Let our readers 
turn to the stanza just referred to, and, putting aside all 
question as to rhyme, consider whether it is equal to what 
Neale wrote as follows :— 
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‘Jesu, we Thy Name adoring 
Long to see Thee as Thou art ; 
Of Thy clemency imploring 
So to write it in our heart, 
That hereafter, upward soaring, 
We with angels may have part.’ ! 


Or take the conclusion of John Damascene’s exultant hymn, 
‘Come ye faithful, raise the strain’ (hymn 133), and contrast 
what Neale gives us in his version with what the compilers of 
HT, A. and M. have put in its place :— 


Neale. HI. A. and M. 


‘ Neither might the gates of death, ‘ Alleluia now we cry 
Nor the tomb’s dark portal, To our King immortal, 
Nor the watchers, nor the seal, Who triumphant burst the bars 
Hold Thee as a mortal : Of the tomb’s dark portal ; 
But to-day, amidst the Twelve, Alleluia, with the Son 
Thou didst stand, bestowing God the Father praising ; 
That Thy peace, whichevermore Alleluia yet again 
Passeth human knowing.’ ? To the Spirit raising.’ 


In spite of the trine doxology and its Alleluias, is not this 
change a mere impoverishment? Did not the hymn end far 
more impressively, far more inspiritingly, when it reminded 
the hearer or the reader how, on that first Easter-night, when 
the doors were shut, Jesus came and ‘ stood in the midst, and 
said, Peace be unto you?’ 

Nor, although it is a smaller matter, do we see why in 
the third of those inestimable stanzas which have been ex- 
tracted from Cardinal Newman’s ‘Dream of Gerontius,’ and 
form a perfect hymn on the Incarnation as hymn 172 (‘ Praise 
to the Holiest in the height’), ‘their foe, ze. the foe of ‘ flesh 
and blood,’ has been changed into ‘the foe.’ We suppose, by 
the way, that it would be hardly possible to adopt for general 
use any of the four preceding sets of stanzas, beginning simi- 
larly with ‘ Praise to the Holiest.’ Yet we have seen some of 
them, including the exquisite stanza, 

‘ But to the younger race there rose 
A hope upon its fall, 


And slowly, surely, gracefully, 
The morning dawned on all,’ 


in the hymnal which Archbishop Benson compiled for Wel- 
lington College. 


1 Neale’s Medieval Hymns, p. 204. (Hymnary, 529.) 
* Neale’s Hymns of the Eastern Church, p. 54. (Hymnary, 285.) 
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entee ieewiitias appears to us particularly ann, 
Not only is a most pathetic stanza in the ‘Humble Complaint 
of a Sinner’ omitted in hymn 93 (we refer to that which 
speaks of children coming to a father), but the conclusion is 
made to run thus :— 


‘ Mercy, good Lord, mercy I ask, 
This is my humble prayer ; 
For mercy, Lord, is all my suit, 
O let Thy mercy sare !’ 










Can anyone forget that the original has— 


‘This is the total sum... 
Lord, let Thy mercy come ?’ 


And are we to infer that it seemed to the compilers that this 
might. suggest—let us say, to school children in church—the 
process of simple addition ? 

Moreover, H. A. and M. contains some really prosaic 
matter, such as a person familiar with certain texts, and fairly 
accustomed to dealing with metre, might pour out stans pede 
in uno. Now,a hymn may be quite simple without being 
tame, puerile, or vapid ; witness, for instance, Mrs. Alexander’s 
‘Once in royal David’s city ;’ and we fear that such hymns, 
so called, as the first provided for the heart-uplifting festival 
of Michaelmas (hymn 421), or as the first of two for S. Bar- 
nabas’ Day (hymn 412), strike an educated reader as falling 
far below any standard which could with truth be called 
poetical. In other cases one has to complain of a tone which 
may be described as sentimental ; thus, in hymn 420, we fail 


to see any appropriateness in the comparison of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel to 





















‘a breath from scented lime 
Borne into rooms where. sick men faint.’ 


Such words, in such a connexion, are apt rather to induce 
‘faintness ’ than to relieve it. What is more observable is an 
undue prominence of the emotional element in some hymns 
not specially prescribed for such seasons ‘as Christmas or 
Passiontide, or for ‘ missions,’ which of necessity bring that 
element into action :—a feature which is far more prominent 
in the revised than in the original edition. We are far from 
insensible to the difficulty of settling the just limits of emotional 
utterance in compositions meant not merely for private reading, 
but for solemn congregational use. +It may be thought that our 
own Prayer Book is somewhat too reserved in this respect, and 
that our hymnody may reasonably supply that freedom and 
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effusiveness which Christian worship not unfrequently requires, 
To a certain extent this may well be admitted ; and yet it is 
easy to run into an excess of demonstrative and, as it were, 
passionate self-expression, which, while it gratifies some 
minds in a congregation, will be almost sure to repel and chill 
others, especially among the male worshippers. As between 
these two types of mind, it would seem better generally that 
popular hymnody should fall below the capacities of one class 
than that it should go beyond those of the other. And not 
only this, but even for the more imaginative or emotional 
minds themselves there is a well-known danger in too luxuriant 
forms of utterance ; and when we look at sundry compositions 
included in H. A. and M., such, for instance, as those Lenten 
hymns which repeatedly imply that those who use them are 
weeping in penitence, or that ecstatic set of verses in which 
the men, women, and children into whose mouths they are 
put are made to say that ‘’tis weary waiting here, and that 
they ‘long to see the special place’ prepared for each of them 
in Paradise, we fall back instinctively on the grave warnings 
of a certain sermon on ‘Religious Emotion’ in the first 
volume of Newman’s Parochial Sermons. Let us quote a few 
words :— 


‘Excited feelings .. . are sometimes natural, sometimes suitable, 
but they are not religion itself. They come and go. They are not 
to be counted on or encouraged ; for as in S. Peter’s case’ (Mark 
xiv. 31, the text) ‘they may supplant true faith, and lead to self- 
deception. .. . Consider the prayer He gave us. ... How plain and 
unadorned is it ! how few are the words of it ! how grave and solemn 
the petitions ! what an entire absence of tumult and feverish emotion! 
. . . Upon this model our own liturgy is strictly formed. g You will 
look in vain in the Prayer Book for Jong or vehement prayers ;! for 
it is only upon occasions that agitation of mind is right, but there is 
ever a call upon us for seriousness, gravity, simplicity, deliberate 
trust, deep-seated humility,’ ? &c. 


It may also be remembered that the same great mind 
produced, when ‘ off Sardinia, June 20, 1833,’3 the three preg- 
nant stanzas beginning ‘ Prune thou thy words,’ which appear 
as No. 68 in the Lyra Apostolica. Compilers of Hymnals 
would do well to keep ever before them the last of these 
three :-— 

1 No one can forget the deep fervour of the Eucharistic Confession, 
or of the concluding prayers of the Commination Office ; but they are 
prescribed for occasions on which there is, comparatively speaking, less 
danger of unreality in the soul’s addresses to its God. 

2 Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 185, ff. 

8 Newman, Verses on Various Occasions, p. 160. 
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‘Faith’s meanest deed more favour bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 

Than brightest transports, choicest prayers, 
Which bloom their hour and fade.’ 


If we have seemed to dwell too much on this point, it is 
because we are persuaded that in these days of ‘ popular’ 
services and ardent hymnody there is a moral and spiritual 
risk which is not sufficiently kept in view. People enjoy 
the swing and glow and ‘gush’ of favourite hymns; and 
within limits, as Newman himself elsewhere implicitly says,' 
this enjoyment is a legitimate stimulus, an ‘impulse’ meant 
to ‘carry them over the first obstacles, and send them on 
their way rejoicing ; not as if all this excitement of mind were 
to last (which cannot be), but it will do its office in thus setting 
them off.’ The danger lies in persons taking the enjoyment 
by itself; they then rush onward in feeling beyond what 
they are setting themselves to attain in practice, and so they 
fall into the error of ‘ being rash with their mouths’ in what 
they ‘utter before God.’ The momentary excitement seems 
to dispense with serious resolution and self-humiliation ; that 
basis being wanting, they do not make a special effort to live, 
out of church, up to what they have sung or listened to zz 
church, and so to ‘turn their feelings into principles by acting 
upon them ;’ and unreality of this kind tends inevitably to 
moods of dryness and coldness, perhaps to an indevout reac- 
tion, which may issue in a long religious frost. We repeat 
that emotional hymnody has its place and, so to speak, its 
providential office, and there have been times in which it 
would have been necessary to insist on them ; but at present 
there is need in this respect rather of the curb than of the 
spur ; and hymnology, if it is to contribute to the building up 
of Christian character, must be marked by a self-restraint 
which may seem, to some natures, unsympathetic, but which 
will aid the soul by keeping it on its guard. 

There is one other hymn in H. A. and M. which we cannot 
but notice as going beyond what can in reason be expected 
from a congregation that is asked to sing it; we allude to 
Frances Havergal’s ‘Thou art coming, O my Saviour,’ a cha- 
racteristically fervent outburst of pious loyalty, but scarcely 


adapted for general use ; not to say that the allusion in the 
first stanza— 


1 Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 115. 


See the whole of this sermon 
on‘ The Religious Use of Excited Feelings ;’ it signally verifies Professor 
Shairp’s description of this great analyst of human motive as ‘ laying the 
most gentle yet penetrating finger on the very core of things.’ 

VOL. XVIIIL—NO. XXXV. H 
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‘Coming! O my glorious Priest, 
Hear we not Thy golden bells?’ 


would hardly, we fear, be at once intelligible to the generality, 

We have intimated an opinion that H. A. and M. might 
be improved by some insertions, for which the omission 
of some inferior hymns might well make room. We have 
never, for instance, been able to understand why the com- 
pilers omitted ‘Love Divine, all love excelling,’ or ‘ Bound 
upon the accursed tree, or ‘Glorious things of thee are 
spoken,’ 

We turn to another hymnal which has naturally attained 
to a wide circulation, as issued under the direction of the 
Tract Committee of the S.P.C.K. It bears a considerable 
resemblance to 7. A. and M., but is a larger collection, its 
hymns being 592 in number, as against the 473 of the earlier 
work. It strikes us that this multitude of hymns is somewhat 
in excess of reasonable requirements, and with so large a 
quantity it is hardly possible that the quality should be 
throughout of a sufficiently high kind. For our part, we 
should like to see an attempt made to produce a small hymnal 
consisting of thoroughly excellent materials, and from which 
should be rigorously excluded whatever was jejune, verbose, 
inexact, or unchastened. The result, we think, would be a 
series of hymns which would bear pretty frequent repetition, 
and would make themselves a home in the memories and 
hearts of Christian people. But this by the way. The 
S.P.C.K. collection of Church Hymns is certainly, on the 
whole, of a character which thirty years ago or less would 
hardly have commended itself to the respectable authorities 
of the Society ; it bears on its face the tokens of the Church 
revival, while, as we need not say, it is free from everything 
that sound Churchmen would call extravagant. Here and 
there, perhaps, may be discerned some traces of a traditional 
caution or anxious desire to keep within ‘safe’ lines, as when 
the Blessed Virgin’s name is ‘conspicuous by its absence’ 
among the saints for whose anniversaries are provided special 
verses of hymn 157. On the other hand, the Annunciation 
has a good hymn beginning :— 

‘Great Gabriel sped on wings of light 
To greet a lowly maiden ;’ 


and there is no mutilation of ‘Son of Mary, hear, in ‘When 
our heads.’ And although there is no representation of the 
Lauda Sion, and in the adaptation of Adoro te devote the line 


‘Who in Thy Sacrament dost deign to be,’ 
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is changed into 





‘Who in Thy feast art pleased with us to be,’ 


yet Faber’s ‘Jesu, gentlest Saviour’ (although this first line is 
needlessly altered into ‘Jesu, Lord and Saviour’), is more fully 
exhibited as hymn 219 than in H. A. and M. 324, and Mr. 
Vv. S. S. Coles’s hymn, the first stanza of which ends with 


‘We may in pureness offer 
Our Eucharist to Thee,’ 


appears in both hymnals alike. One good feature of Church 
Hymns is the much greater richness of provision for various 
occasions. Thus we find two hymns for theological colleges, 
one of them being the larger part of that noble composition, 
so characteristic in its depth and tenderness, with which Mr. 
Keble endowed the chapel-worship of Cuddesdon College. 
Our readers will remember its grand opening : 


‘Lord of life, prophetic Spirit, 
In sweet measure evermore 
To the holy children dealing 
Each his gift from Thy rich store, 
Bless Thy family, adoring 
As in Israel’s schools of yore.’ 


There are three hymns for times of war, three for times of 
scarcity, seven for harvest. Dr. Monsell’s ‘ Holy offerings’ is 
the second of five for the Offertory, and there is more than 
sufficient choice given for missionary occasions, for church 
guilds and associations, for church building, church consecra- 
tion, church restoration, choral festivals, opening of mission 
rooms, consecration of burial grounds, dedication of organs, 
farewell services, and so forth. In these hymns, no doubt, one 
sometimes meets with lines which are undeniably prosaic ; thus 
it requires a special skill to make lines of fifteen syllables ‘ go’ 
in any emphatic sense (as assuredly they do go in ‘ See, the 
Conqueror mounts in triumph,’ or in ‘ Alleluia, Alleluia! 
hearts to heaven and voices raise’), and in hymn 310 we 
encounter the shock of a bathos— 


‘May Thy ministers be faithful, sowing there the seed divine, 
Seed of Zvangelic doctrine, Apostolic discipline.’ 


Among the occasional hymns we should also specially 
notice one for burials, hymn 245, a thoughtful and pathetic 
expansion of the words, ‘ For all live unto Him.’ In it care is 
taken expressly to bar out a popular interpretation of Eccl. 
xi. 3 :— 

H 2 
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‘ Not spilt like water on the ground, 

Not wrapped in dreamless sleep profound ; 
Not wandering in unknown despair 
Beyond Thy voice, Thine arm, Thy care ; 
Not left to lie like fallen tree ; 

Not dead, but living unto Thee.’ 


But in Faber’s ‘Sweet Saviour’ the S.P.C.K. compilers 
(unfeelingly, one might say) omit the stanza, 


‘Grant us, dear Lord, from evil ways 
True absolution and release,’ &c. 


and thereby take away the significance of the next stanza, 
which they retain— 


‘Do more than pardon, give us joy,’ &c. 


We see no particular gain in the alterations of Neale’s 
version of that most majestic of all Christmas hymns which has 
been formed from the ninth poem in the Cathemerinon of Pru- 
dentius (hymn 84) ; but in Adeste fideles the point of ‘ Natum 
videte Regem angelorum, which was lost in Oakeley’s ‘Come 
and behold Him, born the King of angels’ (H. A. and M. 59), 
is restored in the S.P.C.K. version, ‘Born upon earth behold 
the King of angels.’ Yet in neither translation is the trium- 
phant ‘Ergo’ of the last stanza brought out; and here, as 
between the two, Oakeley’s ‘ Yea, Lord, we greet Thee born 
this happy morning’ is more truly Christmas-like than ‘Thou 
who didst deign to be born for us this morning.’ 

It is disappointing to find in Church Hymns that shallow 
and mischievous antithesis which deforms Heber’s Epiphany 
hymn, suggesting that the ‘ample oblations’ of which the wise 
men’s gifts were prototypes could not be associated with ‘the 
heart’s adoration, a passage which shows that the gifted 
bishop had not ‘ cleared his mind’ of that peculiarly English 
form of cant against which Hooker had long before supplied 
a safeguard in £. P. v.19. The compilers of H. A. and M. 
did well to omit ‘ Brightest and best’ altogether ; certainly 
did better than those who retain Heber’s verses, ovly with the 
slight change of ‘ Offer Him gifts, then, in costly devotion.’ 

The first hymn suggested for Maundy Thursday evening 
was new to us. It dwells on the mysterious anguish of the 
Divine Sinbearer ; others relate especially to the institution of 
the Holy Eucharist. The Ascension hymn, ‘ Hail the day 
that sees Him rise,’ is given in its completeness (hymn 143). 
Two spirited hymns on SS. Philip and James, and SS. Simon 
and Jude, included in Neale’s ‘Hymns for Children,’ are re- 
commended for that festival. 
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We cannot but call attention to two hymns which must 
needs have a special interest for Churchmen, being ascribed in 
the index to ‘the Rev. Dr. Benson. The last stanza in one 
of these, a Rogation-day hymn (hymn 142), has the true ring 
of Catholic Church poetry. Keferring to the ‘sacred shrines’ 
on which ‘our sires in olden time spared neither gold nor 
gear, nor precious wood nor hewen stone’ (and thus correcting 
Heber), the Archbishop of Canterbury proceeds :— 


‘ For there, to give the second birth 
-In mysteries and signs, 
The face of Christ o’er all the earth 
On kneeling myriads shines ; 
And if so fair beyond compare 
Thy earthly houses be, 
In how great grace shall we Thy face 
In Thine own palace see !’ 


These last four lines might have been written by Neale 
himself—guzd plura ? The other hymn is a beautifully free 
rendering of Urbs beata Hierusalem (hymn 338). We must 
quote a few lines by way of specimen :— 


‘Stern the strokes, the dint was heavy, 
Keen the graving of His hand, 
Ere each finished stone was planted 
As the Master-Builder planned, 
Beauteous, changeless, through all ages 
In the house of God to stand. 


Visit, Lord, the earthly temple 
Where Thy presence we implore ; 
Here receive the rising incense 
From the hearts that Thee adore ; 
Sprinkle here Thy benedictions, 
Dews of healing evermore. 
Mete Thou here the promised measure, 
Running o’er and closely pressed, 
Toretaste of the eternal pleasure 
By the saints in light possessed ; 
There our heart is, there our treasure, 
Paradise and home and rest !’ 


If this be not a literal rendering, is it not (like much in 
our own Prayer Book) something still better? We can but 
wish that in many souls, not only throughout the province 
of Canterbury, but throughout all the regions where men look 
to the throne of S. Augustine as to the centre of Anglican 
unity, and where, we will add, its present occupant is regarded 
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with loyal and hopeful affection, this recension of a world- 
famous hymn may kindle new aspirations after the 


‘Blessed City, heavenly Salem, 
Peaceful vision, dim-descried.’ 


A richer book, on the whole, than either H. A. and M. or 
Church Hymns is the Hymnary, edited by Canon William 
Cooke and the Rev. B. Webb, now Prebendary of S. Pauls, 
Its special features, as described in the Preface, consist of a 
larger provision of hymns for days of the week (of which 
seventeen on the Cross and Passion have been assigned to 
Friday), and for each of the Church’s seasons, including Epi- 
phany and Septuagesima, together with a ‘proper hymn or 
hymns’ for every Saint’s day. ‘The translations from the 
Sarum and other sequences are, with a few exceptions, entirely 
new. The book is a befitting result of ‘more than twenty 
years of hymnological study. Among the most striking 
hymns in this volume is a rendering of Peter Damiani’s ‘ Gravi 
me terrore pulsas ;’ a stately hymn (114) by Mrs, Alexander 
on the Second Advent, ‘He is coming, He is coming ;’ 
Neale’s hymns for ‘O Sapientia,’ &c.; his wonderfully pathetic 
verses beginning ‘Jesu, Name all names above ;’ Keble’s for 
Easter Even, ‘Jesu, the Author of our life,’ which was in the 
Salisbury Hymnal; aversion of the Paschal ‘Zyma vetus ;’ 
Faber’s hymn, so vividly recalling the ‘rushing mighty wind’ 
of Pentecost, ‘ He comes, He comes, the Holy One;’ Oakeley’s 
deeply theological hymn for Trinity Sunday, ‘God of life 
and light and motion ;’ Neale’s ‘If there be that skills to 
reckon ;’ the conclusion of Prudentius’s verses on the dead, 
‘Cease, ye tearful mourners ;’ Keble’s exquisite recasting of 
‘Guide us, O Thou great Jehovah’ as ‘Guide us, Thou whose 
name is Saviour,’ of which we are tempted to give one stanza 
as a sample: 


‘When we touch the cold dark river, 
Cleave for us the swelling tide : 
Through the flood and through the whirlpool 
Let Thine ark our footsteps guide ; 
Jesu, lead us, 
Land us safe on Canaan’s side!’ 


The book is one to be used, not only in church, but carried 
with one on a journey as a treasury of hymnological resource 
and comfort. We must not omit to add that it provides a 
hymn for ‘travellers by land,’ which, however, we cannot think 
equal to that well-loved one ‘for those at sea,’ which can 
be best appreciated on the bosom of the Atlantic, ‘ Eternal 
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Father, strong to save.’ There are also hymns of intercession 
for a condemned prisoner, and of thanksgiving for rain, fair 
weather, and ‘deliverance from common sickness. But the 
gem of the book is the collection of hymns on the Eucharist, 
which set forth in exact theological terms the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and the Eucharistic presence of our Blessed Lord, as 
well as the matter, the grace, and the benefit of the Sacra- 
ment. Altogether, the Hymmnary deserves a wider circulation 
than it has attained. 

We can but very briefly refer to the Hymnal Companion 
to the Book of Common Prayer, edited by the Rev. E. H. 
Bickersteth. It bears some traces of a standpoint different 
from our own. The editor is clearly afraid to call our Lord 
‘Son of Mary’ (see hymns 25 and 326), although he provides 
for the Annunciation a hymn beginning 


‘ Age after age has called her bless’d, 
Yet none have fathom’d all her bliss ; 
Mothers, who read the secret best, 
Or angels—yet its depths must miss.’ 


He likes to call Sunday absolutely the ‘Sabbath’ (hymns 64, 
149, 151); he turns the penultimate line of ‘ Art thou weary?’ 
into ‘Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs;’ but he makes 
abundant provision for Saints’ days, appears to assert bap- 
tismal regeneration (hymn 287), and even admits the apo- 
strophe to angels in Faber’s ‘ Pilgrims of the night’ (hymn 
265). 

We pass to the most-recently published of all hymn-books, 
the one just issued for use in Westminster Abbey, under 
authority of the Dean, by Dr. Troutbeck, a well-known minor 
canon of that royal and illustrious church. The collection 
has many beautiful elements. One is glad to find, for in- 
stance, Mrs. Alexander’s fine hymn for Advent :-— 


‘When Christ from heaven came down of old, 
He took our nature poor and low ;’ 


and another, still finer, by Joseph Anstice, beginning, 


‘When came in flesh the Incarnate Word, 
The heedless world slept on,’ 
and ending, 
‘ Dwell in our hearts, O Saviour blest ! 
So shall Thine Advent dawn 
’Twixt us and Thee, our bosom-guest, 
Be but the veil withdrawn.’ 


Here, too, are found Sir E. Denny’s fervid hymn,‘ Light of 
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the lonely pilgrim’s heart’ (hymn 91); Miss Procter’s touching 
verses, ‘The shadows of the evening hours’ (hymn 28); Ray 
Palmer’s lines from S. Bernard, ‘Jesus, Thou joy of loving 
hearts’ (hymn 239); Mr. Webb’s grand hymn, ‘Praise the Rock 
of our salvation’ (hymn 270); those lines of Simon Browne, so 
full of the sacred thirst that expresses itself in Psalms 42 and 63, 
‘Eternal God, of beings first, Of all created good the spring’ 
(hymn 317); and others well worthy of being treasured up in 
remembrance, especially twelve by Francis Palgrave, such as 
‘Star of morn and even, ‘Though we long, in sin-wrought 
blindness,’ ‘Thou say’st, Take up thy cross,’ and two others, 
from each of which we must quote a stanza :— 


‘When I slip, my frailty spare ; 
Saviour, save me from despair ! 
By the mercy-gate Thou art, 
Vision of the Bleeding Heart, 
Gazing with thorn-circled face, 
Human-eyed, on all the race ; 
If I kneel before the gate, 
Thou wilt never cry “ Too late!”’ 


Author of man’s mystic lot, 

God, Thy ways as ours are not ; 
Thou hast destined us to be 
Doomed to death, yet safe in Thee ; 
Love immortal casting out 

Feverish fear and freezing doubt.’ 


It is disappointing, however, to find that in Cowper’s 
‘Hark, my soul, it is the Lord’ (hymn 321), the stanza, ‘ Mine 
is an unchanging love,’ is omitted. To mutilate such a hymn 
isa barbarism. Again, few of the Saints’ day hymns seem 
well chosen. Could nothing more appropriate than ‘Come 
let us join our friends above’ be found for S. John the Evan- 
gelist ? Why on the Annunciation, of all days, is the mystery 
of the Incarnation passed over, in order to bring in Charles 
Wesley’s verses about humility and the childlike spirit? What 
is the appositeness of Doddridge’s verses about temptation 
on S. Mark’s day? or of Charles Wesley’s about ‘sacred 
love’ on that of S. Barnabas? What has ‘ Thou boundless 
Source of every good’ specially to do with S. James’s day? 
or ‘Pour down Thy Spirit, gracious Lord,’ with S. Bartholo- 
mew’s? or ‘Eternal God, we look to Thee,’ with S. Mat- 
thew’s? or ‘Guide us, O Thou great Jehovah,’ with S. Luke’s ? 
Bishop Armstrong’s verses, ‘O Thou who makest souls to 
shine, have somewhat more of affinity to the festival of 
S. Peter; but might not the great Apostle be himself referred 
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to on his own day in the church which, from the hour of its 
foundation, has been called after his name? Thisis poor and 
inexpressive work, which surprises us in a volume so edited 
and so authorized. Archdeacon Farrar supplies a hymn for 
Michaelmas, which is not unworthy of its subject ; the second 
stanza, alluding to Isaiah vi. 2, is significant and instructive :— 


‘ And as the rainbow lustre falls 

Athwart their glowing wings, 

While seraph unto seraph calls, 
And each Thy goodness sings ; 


So may we feel, as low we kneel, 
To pray Thee for Thy grace, 

That ‘Thou art here for all who fear 
The brightness of Thy face.’ 


It is doubtless to Dean Bradley’s own suggestion that we 
must trace the adoption, under the heads of ‘Commemora- 
tion’ and of ‘The beginning and end of school term,’ of three 
hymns by the Rev. H. J. Buckoll, once an assistant-master of 
Rugby, which Dr. Arnold inserted in the Rugby Chapel Hymn 
Book. It would be, something new to hear processional 
hymns rising up exultantly to the loftiest roof in England, as 
pages 328-336 encourage us to expect. 

One feature in this Westminster Abbey Hymn Book is the 
provision of some hymns for private use. Two of F. Pal- 
grave’s, from which we have quoted, are of this number; so 
Herrick’s ‘ Litany to the Holy Spirit ;’ so is Cowper's ‘O for 
a closer walk with God ;’ so is Archbishop Trench’s ‘Some 
murmur when their sky is clear. The idea is a good one; 
but it might have been more extensively worked out. Indeed, 
at the risk of shocking some of our readers, we must hold 
that neither ‘Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,’ nor 
‘Lead, kindly Light,’ are fit for public use in churches. The 
former poem was written by Mr. Lyte when consumption had 
brought death full in view. And can it be supposed that an 
ordinary English congregation can enter into and assimilate, 
in solemn address to God, the wonderful lines which John 
Henry Newman composed when ‘ becalmed in an orange-boat’ 
on his voyage to Marseilles, while there was growing in him, 
as he himself says in the Afo/ogia, ‘an habitual notion that 
his mind had not found its ultimate rest,’ and while, appa- 
rently, he was musing on those boyish speculations of his 
about ‘angels living in the world, as it were disguised ’? 
Cowper’s well-known poem, ‘ There is a fountain filled with 
blood’ (hymn 141), and Charles Wesley’s ‘Come, O Thou 
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Travelier unknown’ (hymn 378), ought surely to have been 
added to the short list of hymns for private use; sco should 
Charles Wesley’s (hymn 359) 


‘Weary of all this wordy strife, 
These notions, forms, and modes, and names ;’ 


and we hardly think that a congregation as such would 
appreciate the affirmation in Dr. Bonar’s ‘ Lord, give me light 
to do Thy work’ (hymn 105), 


‘In word and plan and deed I err, 
When busiest in Thy work ; 
Beneath the simplest forms of truth 
The subtlest errors lurk.’ 


It may be objected to the distinction sanctioned in this 
hymn-book that much of the Psalter itself is intensely per- 
sonal. But is this a true parallel? When Churchmen sing 
or recite the Psalter in church, they inherit that tradition of 
ages which expands its individualizing language into an ex- 
pression of the corporate aspirations of the whole Church, 
But no such association attaches to those modern hymns 
which dwell pointedly on the experience of the single hymn- 
writer : an experience which it may be impossible, or at any 
rate very difficult, for A or B to appropriate with that reality 
which, alike in God’s house and in the ‘ secret chamber,’ is the 
soul of hymnody as of prayer. 

We have reserved for the conclusion the leading charac- 
teristic of this new hymn-book, consisting of thirteen hymns 
by the late Dean Stanley. Dr. Troutbeck says of them, in 
his Preface :-— 


‘For some of these, when used for singing, music must be speci- 
ally arranged, but it was felt that it would be a serious loss to omit, 
from a book compiled for use in the Abbey, hymns which in them- 
selves and for the sake of their author are so interesting, merely on 
account of a difficulty which can be overcome with little trouble.’ 


Upon this an obvious question arises: How far are these 
hymns suitable for use in a church? All of them, at any 
rate, cannot have been composed with such a purpose in 
view. To say nothing more, some of them would be found 
too lengthy: thus, hymns 44 and 220 have forty-eight lines 
each, hymn 194 has sixty-four, hymn 288 stretches out into 
eleven eight-line stanzas, and soon. They were apparently 
written as short poems for private reading, excepting, indeed, 
hymn 189, which is a version of the ‘Golden Sequence,’ but 
must be pronounced, as such, unsuccessful. It does not 
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represent the metre of the ‘Veni Sancte;’ in the third 
stanza, as distinct from the rest, it employs double rhymes 
for the third and sixth lines; and it utterly departs from 
‘Sana quod est saucium’ in ‘Raise up the bruised reed.’ 
The version of ‘ Dies Irz’ (hymn 366) is also unsatisfactory, 
not only because of its irregular system of rhymes, but be- 
cause it attenuates the ‘thunder-like’ original by extending, 
for instance, the ‘Rex tremendz majestatis,’ &c. into a para- 
phrase of six lines, which is mot to translate Thomas of 
Celano. Far ¢ruer is the condensation of that hymn at the 
end of Walter Scott’s Lay, from which Stanley here borrows. 
Looking at the other compositions in the series, we must 
assign the highest place to hymn 194, ‘Spirit unseen, our 
spirits’ home ;’ but it would seem to have been based on part 
of a poem by Manzoni, known to us through a translation in 
the Monthly Packet, vol. vii. A few specimens may illustrate 
this comparison :— 


Stanley. 


‘ Nourish with the grace of heaven 
All good gifts to mortals given, 
As the sunshine seeks to feed 
Brightest flower in dullest seed. 


Breathe the speaking speechless 
grace 

Of the infant's smiling face ; 

Pass with swift unbidden rush 

Through the maiden’s crimson 
blush ; 

Bless the solitary heart 

Dwelling with its God apart ; 

Consecrate to things above 

Happy home and wedded love.’ 


M. C. in Monthly Packet. 


‘ Thy blessed gifts do nurse and 


feed 
Thy blessed self in us indeed ; 
Thou art the sun, whose holy 
shine 
Makes the slow bud a flower 
divine. . 
Breathe, Holy Spirit, on our race, 
Smile from our little children’s 
eyes ; 
On every blushing maiden’s face 
Shed Thy immortal purities ; 
To those still sisters not to know 
A dearer name, Thy pleasures 
show ; 
And consecrate the loving lives 
Of faithful and obedient wives.’ 


We must say that ‘ M. C.’ has throughout surpassed ‘ A. P. S.’ 
Hymn 217 might not be unsuited for an educated congre- 
gation on S. John the Baptist’s day. We give the last of its 
four terse stanzas :— 
‘Thus appeared the Heaven-sent man, 

Foremost in the battle-van, 

Herald of an unseen Light, 

Martyr for the simple right : 

May we learn, on this his day, 

That in duty’s homely way 

Bravely, firmly, humbly trod, 

Man can best prepare for God.’ 
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Hymn 147,‘ Where shall we learn to die?’ a hymn on the last 
hours before our Lord’s death, is also very pathetic ; and an 
Ascension hymn, ‘ He is gone, beyond the skies,’ had already 
been adopted, with some alterations, by the editors of the 
S.P.C.K. book. Hymn 220, on the Transfiguration, is a 
striking expansion of ‘ It is good to be here ;’ but the printing 
of the last line in the third stanza seems to be erroneous, 
‘With Him Whose last best creed is Love;’ the allusion is 
clearly to S. John. 

It cannot be matter of surprise that some of these poems 
of Dean Stanley should exhibit his well-known habits of 
thought. In hymn 44, which has for its burden ‘The Lord 
is come, there seems to be some tendency to a naturalistic 
interpretation of ‘ the gracious signs declared of old,’ although 
the language is even unusually indistinct. In hymn 143 we 
cannot suppose that the Abbey authorities would intend their 
congregation actually to use the fifth stanza: 


‘When diverging creeds shall learn 
Towards their central Source to turn, 
When contending churches tire 
Of the earthquake, wind, and fire.’ 


But what are we to say of the verses set down for the Acces- 
sion? They are based on Milton’s couplet, 


‘Let us with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind,’ 


and they take a rapid sweep over the whole area of English 
history. Will those who attend the Abbey service on June 20 
next be edified by having to tell Almighty God—for this is 
really what it comes to—how highly they appreciate the 
abilities and the public services of a great Elizabethan states- 
man, a great Parliamentarian chief, and two great ministers 
of George II. and III.? 


‘ Round that throne have stood of old 
Seers and statesmen, firm and bold ; 
Burleigh’s wisdom, Hampden’s fire, 
Chatham’s force in son and sire.’ 


After this it is a small matter to bring in Shakspeare and 
Miiton as rehearsing the praises of God. We must not be 
supposed to ignore the merits of this poem, which does not 
pass over the original conversion of our forefathers :— 

‘ By the Saviour’s sacred story, 

“ Angles” turned to angels’ glory ;’ 
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and we may all join in the supplication which is contained in 
the eleventh stanza :— 


‘Give us homes serene and pure, 
Settled freedom, laws secure, 
Truthful lips and minds sincere, 
Faith and love that cast out fear.’ 


Shakspeare and Milton reappear in hymn 361, which is a 
Christian variation of ‘What is the German Fatherland ?’ 
But again, we ask, Are the worshippers in the Abbey to be 
asked to speak, in a hymn, of Greek or Egyptian Fathers 
as— 

‘Fondly essaying to intertwine 

Earth’s shadows with the light divine ’"— 


of the Papacy as the ghost of the Roman Empire sitting ‘on 
the grave of Cesar,’ of ‘ Luther’s lips of thunder,’ of ‘the calm 
Helvetian’ Zwingle, of ‘stern Calvin,’ of Gustavus Adolphus, 
‘the hero of the north’ (here we cannot but recall Dugald 
Dalgetty)? Surely a sense of humour, if not an instinct of 
reverence, might have prevented such a composition from 
being recommended as a possible element in the public worship 
of Christian men. . 

One more of Dean Stanley’s ‘hymns’ remains to be noticed. 
It is hymn 371, which begins with a Christian expansion of 
the Emperor Hadrian’s ‘Animula, vagula, blandula,’ and 
suggests for the dying Christian a prayer that in the inter- 
mediate state his soul may be subjected to a process of 
purgation— 

‘ From the long-infected grain 
Cleanse and purge each sinful stain ’— 


and may be gifted with new power to ‘endure the piercing 
light’ of the Divine presence. Very beautiful are some of 
the succeeding verses, which dwell on the gradual upward 
progress of the ‘disembodied spirit toward the Perfectness 
Supreme,’ and express the hope to meet 


‘ Loved and lost, our heart’s best treasures, 
Not without surprises sweet 
Mount with them to loftier pleasures ; 
Though the earthly bond be gone, 
Yet the spirits still are one.’ 


To those who know how the great bereavement of his life 
told upon him, these last few lines will be full of a piercing 
pathos. We wish that this really beautiful poem were entirely 
free from polemical associations. But when Dean Stanley 
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gives utterance to the hope of seeing in those celestial 
spheres— 
‘ Through the barriers of division, 
Holy soul and noble mind, 
From their baser dross refined ; 
Heroes of the better land 
Whom below we scorned and banned, — 


it is impossible not to suppose that he was here, in his own 
peculiar fashion, imitating those Puritans who, on their days 
of fast and humiliation, were wont to confess the sins of the 
Malignants, and to enjoy the satisfaction of denouncing their 
antagonists under the shelter and sanction of a pious exercise. 
In short, he was thinking of Convocation and of Bishop 
Colenso. One is not willing to remember how, especially in 
the later years of his public life, the odium anti-theologicum, 
the intensified hostility to ‘dogma’ and to the ‘ clerical spirit, 
prevailed—except in private intercourse—over the native 
sweetness which made it natural for his friends to speak of 
him by his Christian name. But Arthur Stanley has now 
passed into that mysterious state the conditions of which, in 
those remarkable verses, he was striving to adumbrate from 
his own point of view; and we, thinking of him as in his 
best and kindest moments, may well lose all remembrance of 
his unfairnesses or asperities, or even of his unhappy alienation 
from the definite belief of the Church, his persistent substi- 
tution for it of a vague sentimental pietism, and his irrepres- 
sible habit of merging the ‘spiritual’ in the ‘natural,’ and 
turning the kingdom of Christ into a kingdom of this world— 
may forget all this as we listen to the lines in which he 
pictures the effect of the manifested presence of ‘the Son of 
Man’ in ‘all His grace and truth.’ They are lines which may 
fitly conclude this article ; they will leave us breathing ‘a 
diviner air’ :— 
‘As we climb that steep ascent, 
May the goodness and the glory, 
Which to cheer our path were lent, 
Seem but fragments of the story, 
There to be unroll’d at length, 
In its fulness and its strength, 
Not with words that fade and die, 
In the book of God Most High.’ 
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ArT. VI—TRANS-JORDANIC PALESTINE. 


. Sinat and Palestine. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., F.R.S. 
(London, 1864.) 

. The Land of Moab. By H. B. TRistRaAM, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. (London, 1873.) 

. The Land of Israel. By H. B.TRISTRAM. Third edition. 
(London, 1876.) 

. The Land of Gilead. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. (Lon- 
don, 1880.) 

. Heth and Moab. Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 1882. 
By C. R. CONDER, R.E. Published for the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. (London, 1883.) 

. Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
(London, 1881-1884.) 


‘WHO that has ever travelled in Palestine,’ writes Dean 
Stanley, ‘has not longed to cross the Jordan Valley to those 
mysterious hills which close every eastward view with their 
long horizontal outline, their overshadowing height, their deep 
purple shade?’! Yet partly from the slighter historical 
interest attaching to Eastern Palestine, partly from the diffi- 
culty and insecurity of travel in an unsettled country, few 
ordinary visitors penetrate to these remoter regions. They 
have indeed been traversed, and their general features described, 
by not a few travellers during the present century, yet still 
our knowledge of the country is in many respects defective, 
and much remains to be done for its complete exploration. 

We propose to give some account of the survey which the 
Palestine Exploration Fund has commenced, but unfortunately 
has been compelled to abandon for the present. It is a work 
which promises to yield rich fruit for Biblical study, for history, 
and for archeology. If the names of places celebrated in the 
Biblical narrative are fewer and less familiar than in the more 
populous districts of Judza and Galilee, they are by no means 
wanting either in number or in interest, and many obscure 
problems of Biblical topography are still waiting to receive 
their solution until we have the help of more accurate surveys 
and fuller descriptions of the localities than we have hitherto 
possessed. 

It may be worth while briefly to recapitulate the principal 


1 Sinai and Palestine, p. 319. 
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events of which Trans-Jordanic Palestine was the scene, in 
order to bring out more clearly its importance in Biblical 
history, and the advantages to Biblical interpretation which 
may be expected to result from a fuller acquaintance with its 
topography. It comes into special prominence in the patri- 
archal period. There, in the days of Abraham, was fought 
the great battle between the confederate kings led by the 
Elamite Chedorlaomer, and the league of cities in the Valley 
of the Dead Sea, in which Lot lost his liberty ; there stood 
the iniquitous cities of the plain; there Jacob was overtaken 
by Laban in his flight from Mesopotamia, and parted from 
him after erecting the memorial pillar and cairn of Jegar- 
sahadutha or Galeed. There he saw the vision of Maha- 
naim, and wrestled with the angel at Penucl; there took 
place the dreaded meeting with his offended brother. ; 

At the time of the entry of the Israelites into the Promised 
Land, this region was the scene of most important events. 
There were fought the first successful battles of the Israelites 
against the occupants of the land which was their predestined 
inheritance. At Jahaz they wrested from the Amorite king 
Sihon that territory between the Arnon and the Jabbok 
which he had himself taken from the Moabites ; at Edrei 
they defeated the giant Og, and gained possession of the 
goodly land of Bashan. Here, in this rich pasture land, with 
its fertilizing streams and luxuriant forests, they might well 
have fixed their home, instead of pressing on across the 
Jordan to occupy the rugged mountains of Judah and Ephraim, 
and Judah might have met the same fate as Reuben, and have 
sunk into selfish inaction. But the controlling power of Divine 
Providence urged them forward to the land in which—inferior 
as it seemed in many respects for purposes of settlement— 
their high destiny could be fulfilled, as it never could have 
been had they been allowed to remain on the eastern bank 
of the Jordan.'| There was the scene of Balaam’s prophecy, 
as he gazed from the heights of Pisgah on the black tents of 
Israel clustered below him in the plains of Shittim ; thence 
Moses viewed the land which he might not enter, and there 
he died and was buried. . There the pastoral tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and an offshoot of Manasseh found a home. : Deborah's 
song gives us a striking glimpse into the condition of the 
Trans-Jordanic tribes in the age of the Judges. The Reu- 
benites and Gileadites were sunk in an unpatriotic indifference, 
and ‘abode among the sheepfolds,’ instead of boldly joining 


1 See Sinai and Palestine, pp. 324. 
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in the war of independence against Canaanite tyranny. There, 
in the same period, we follow Gideon’s triumphant pursuit of 
the routed Midianites through Gilead into the remoter- eastern 
deserts ; there was the home of Jephthah, whose history 
reflects the manners of a wild and barbarous age and country. 
There was performed the deed of heroism which secured for 
Saul the allegiance of his subjects ; there, for seven years, the 
supporters of Saul’s house endeavoured to maintain a lost 
cause ; thither David fled from his rebel son, and that rebel 
son met his death in the battle of the wood of Ephraim.' 
Here Ahab lost his life in the battle of Ramoth Gilead, a city 
which, as one of the chief strongholds of the district, played 
an important part in the wars with Syria. The northern pro- 
vinces on the east of the Jordan, which formed the earliest 
settlements of the Israelites, were the first to be lost. Hazael 
ravaged them towards the close of the reign of Jehu with all 
the merciless barbarities of eastern warfare (2 Kings ix. 32 ff. ; 
Amos i. 3); and in the declining years of the northern king- 
dom they were the first to fall a prey to the advancing 
power of the Assyrians under Tiglath-Pileser, who deported 
their inhabitants to Assyria. We know little more about 
them until New Testament times. When the dominions of 
Herod the Great were divided on his death, the northern pro- 
vinces of Iturea and Trachonitis, together with Batanza 
(Bashan), Auranitis, and Gaulanitis, fell to Philip, while the 
southern province, called Perza, extending from the Hiero- 
max to the Arnon, was given to Herod Antipas as part of 
the tetrarchy of Galilee. 

Some of the most striking events in our Lord’s life took 
place in these regions. There was the Bethany where John 
was baptizing when the Lord came to him on His return from 
the Temptation. There was situated the fortress of Macherus, 
in which John the Baptist was imprisoned and met his death. 
There, on the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Bethsaida Julias, was wrought the 
miracle of the Feeding of the Five Thousand, and on this side 
of the lake must apparently be also placed the scene of the 
Feeding of the Four Thousand. Here the demoniacs of 
Gadara were healed; at least one other miracle of healing 
was wrought in Decapolis (S. Mark vii. 31 #), and vast mul- 
titudes from that populous district followed the Lord as He 


1 The name ‘ Wood of Ephraim’ seems at first sight to point to the 
territory of Ephraim on the west of the Jordan, but the narrative of 
2 Sam. xvii. 7 makes it certain that the decisive battle must have been 
fought on the eastern side. 
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taught in Galilee. On one of the lofty spurs of the snow- 
capped Hermon must in all probability be placed the scene 
of the Transfiguration; and it was through Perza that the 
Lord passed on His final journey to Jerusalem. One episode 
in the history of the early Church, connected with the eastern 
side of the Jordan, must not be forgotten. It was there, in the 
city of Pella, that the Christians found a refuge when Titus 
besieged Jerusalem. 

This brief survey is sufficient to show that the country is 
by no means deficient in interest to the student, both of the 
Old and the New Testament. To the archeologist it 
presents a richer field than Western Palestine. There are 
the rude stone monuments of Moab, cairns and dolmens 
and menhirs, of unknown origin and antiquity. At Arak el 
Emir are still to be seen considerable remains of the vast 
castle which was built by Hyrcanus when he retreated from 
his rivals. Roman remains of singular magnificence are still 
standing in unusually good preservation at Amman, Jerash, 
and elsewhere, proving how rich and populous the country 
must have been in the second, and probably as late as the 
sixth century. In the Hauran are to be found the ruins of a 
vast number of early Christian cities, once supposed to be the 
‘Giant Citiesof Bashan.’ The palace of Chosroes at Mashita 
is a unique monument of the greatest monarch of the Sassa- 
nian dynasty of Persian kings, who overran Syria, subdued 
Egypt, and erected his western trophy in the neighbourhood 
of Tripoli. Christian churches abound, and Crusaders’ castles 
bear witness to the strength of the heroic enthusiasm which for 
two centuries strove to expel the infidel from the Holy Land. 
There is a mine of wealth for the antiquary, and who can 
tell whether there may not still be monuments awaiting the 
pick of the excavator, which may prove equal or even supe- 
rior in interest and antiquity tothe famous ‘ Moabite Stone’? 

The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund are to 
be congratulated on having so promptly turned their attention 
to the east of the Jordan. It was originally arranged that this 
part of the work should be undertaken by the American Ex- 
ploration Society ; but the survey made by their officers proved 
to be little more than a reconnaissance, useful as a preliminary, 
but quite insufficient for the production of a satisfactory map 
on the same scale as the Society’s map of Western Palestine, 
Accordingly, immediately after the publication of the great 
map of Western Palestine in 1880, the Committee determined 
to complete their work by surveying Eastern Palestine. The 
country which they proposed to survey comprises the three 
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districts of Bashan, Gilead, and Moab, and extends from the 
slopes of Mount Hermon on the north to the Wady Mojeb or 
River Arnon on the south. Bashan includes the provinces of 
Iturea, Gaulanitis, Auranitis or the Hauran, Trachonitis, now 
called el Lejah,and Batanza. Dr. Porter reckons one hundred 
and twenty-seven ruined towns in Gaulanitis, and in the 
Hauran there are said to be the ruins of one hundred and fifty 
towns, ‘the buildings of which are still remaining in good 
preservation, many of them with roofs, doors, and window 
shutters, all of stone, and still intheir places. A vast number 
of Greek and Roman inscriptions have been collected in this 
district.’' In Trachonitis again, the ruins of more than sixty 
cities have been discovered, though it has never been com- 
pletely explored. Gilead is less rich in ancient remains, but 
its natural scenery presents features of unusual attractiveness. 


‘In all Gilead, whether forest, prairie, or valley, there is a wild 
grandeur unequalled in any other part of Palestine. Rising abruptly 
from the Jordan Valley, its western bluffs are deeply furrowed by the 
many streams which drain the mountain sides. The traveller rides 
up and down deep concealed glens, sometimes by a track meandering 
along the banks of a brook, with a dense fringe of oleanders, “ willows 
by the water-courses,” shading it from the sun and preventing summer 
evaporation, while they waste their perfume on the desert air without 
a human inhabitant near. Lovely knolls and dells open out at every 
turn, gently rising to the wooded plateau above. Then we rise to 
higher ground, and ride through noble forests of oak. Then fora 
mile or two through luxuriant green corn, or perhaps through a rich 
forest of scattered olive trees, left untended and uncared for, with 
perhaps patches of corn in the open glades. 

‘No one can fairly judge of Israel’s heritage who has not seen 
the luxuriant exuberance of Gilead, as well as the hard rocks of 
Judzea, which only yield their abundance to reward constant toil and 
care. To compare the two is to contrast nakedness and luxuriance. 
Yet the present state of Gilead is just what Western Palestine was 
in the days of Abraham. Subsequently the Canaanites must have 
extensively cleared it, even before the conquest ; and while the slopes 
and terraces were clad with olive-groves, the amount of rainfall was 
not affected. The terraces have crumbled away; wars and neglect 
have destroyed the groves, until it would be difficult to find any two 
neighbouring districts more strangely contrasted than the east and 
west of Jordan. But this is simply caused by the greater amount 
of rainfall on the east side, attracted by the forests, which have 
perished off the opposite hills. The area of drainage is about the 
same on each side. The ravines and wadys are numerous ; but few 
of the streams are perennial on the west—a// are so on the east. 
Every stream draining from Moab and Gilead is filled with fishes 


1 Quarterly Statement, 1881, p. 28. 
12 
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and fresh-water shells. I never found living fresh-water shells but 
in two streams on the west side.’ ! 


The whole of Moab is a table-land or plateau, reaching to 
an elevation of some 3,000 feet above the Mediterranean, or 
4,300 feet above the Dead Sea, from which it rises pre- 
cipitously. 

‘ The general aspect of the Moabite mountains rising to the plateau 
is barren in the extreme. The sandstone varies from purple to a 
light tawny colour, and the ridges are divided by deep narrow ravines, 
far bolder than most of those west of the river. The limestone is 
grey and bare, sparsely covered with grass, and with the scattered 
retem bushes—the white broom which is called “juniper” in the 
Bible, of which charcoal was made (Job xxx. 4; Ps. cxx. 4), and 
under which Elijah slept in the desert. . . . In spring the rounded, 
shapeless hills are covered with grass and wild flowers, and parts of 
the plateau are now sown with corn ; but the number of trees in 
Moab might be counted on the fingers of one hand, and the dis- 
trict thus presents a remarkable contrast to that of Gilead, further 
north.’ * 


To the student of Biblical topography Moab is of the 
highest interest. The names of forty towns in the old king- 
dom of Sihon are mentioned in the Old Testament, of which 
only about half had been identified before the present expe- 
dition ; and it is in this district that the most remarkable 
groups of prehistoric stone monuments are to be found. 

The complete reports of the new survey and its results 
have not yet been published, and for the present our informa- 
tion is derived from the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and Captain Conder’s volume, Heth and 
Moab? Captain Conder and Lieutenant Mantell reached 
Beyrout at the end of March 1881, with instructions to com- 
mence the survey of Eastern Palestine. The country presents 
no formidable difficulties to the surveyor. 


‘With its bolder features, its broad plains, its population more 
intelligent and willing than the Fellahin west of Jordan, it can be 
more rapidly and easily mapped than the rugged hills of Judzea, and 
there is but little danger to the explorer if favoured by the Govern- 
ment of the land’ 


1 Tristram’s Bible Places, p. 322. 

2? Heth and Moas, p. 122. 

3 We cannot forbear noticing a most serious defect in this volume, 
valuable and interesting as it is. The map is useless, and neither Van 
de Velde’s map nor the maps in Baedeker’s Handbook (good as these are) 
are sufficient to enable us satisfactorily to follow Captain Conder’s pro- 
gress and test his identifications of Biblical sites. Yet surely a sketch map 
quite adequate for the purpose would have been neither troublesome nor 
costly to produce. 
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But there lies the hitch. ‘Archzological enthusiasm is 
not understood in Turkey ;’ and Turkish suspicion_and stu- 
pidity dog the explorer’s footsteps at every turn. We can 
imagine the disgust of Captain Conder and his companions 
when they were met at Beyrout with a message from the 
Waly, Hamdi Pasha, to the effect that he had ‘strict orders 
not to allow any kind of survey or reconnaissance work to 
be undertaken by Europeans of any nationality, unless newly 
authorized by the Sultan himself.’ Some delay, indeed, was 
unavoidable, for Messrs. Armstrong and Black, the assistant 
surveyors, with the stores and instruments, were not due for 
a month; but nearly five months elapsed before it was pos- 
sible to cross the Jordan, and commence the real work of the 
expedition. The interval was usefully occupied, but it must 
have been exceedingly vexatious to the explorers to be thus 
hindered in their main object. They had intended to begin 
their survey in the Hauran, but this was soon found to 
be impracticable. The Damascus officials kept too close a 
watch on their movements. The best chance of success lay 
in eluding the vigilance of the authorities, and making a 
dash into Moab. Accordingly Captain Conder opened secret 
negotiations with Goblan, the Sheikh of the Adwan Arabs, 
who heads the anti-Turkish party in Moab, and is as much a 
favourite among the Bedawin as he is detested by the Turks. 
Goblan is no common figure or character : 


‘A tall, gaunt man, with a grey bronzed face, half hidden by his 
shawl, one eye red and sightless from the sword-cut which has 
furrowed all one cheek. . . . He wore a double kufeyeh, the inner 
shawl black, the outer one black with gold embroidery. His shirt 
was white and clean, with a kumbaz, or long gown, fastened by a 
belt, with yellow and purple vertical stripes. The white sleeves of 
the shirt hung out beyond those of the gown, reaching to his feet, 
which were cased in loose boots of red leather, without any sock or 
stocking. Over all he wore a beautiful abba, or cope-like mantle, of 
broad white and amber-coloured stripes. This most picturesque 
costume was strangely at variance with the long lean figure, the red 
eye, the muffled voice, the thick obstinate nose, and the long gash 
on the bony, dusky cheek ; but the hand, so apt to wield the lance, 
was as soft and delicate to the touch as a woman’s, with white nails 
carefully trimmed.’ ! 


The Adwan are the strongest tribe on the east of Jordan. 
Their territory embraces some 1,000 square miles of very 
good country in the district of el-Belka, from the Zerka 
Main, which runs into the Dead Sea, to Jerash on the north. 


1 Heth and Moaé, p. 110. 
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To the south-east of the Adwan live the powerful tribe of the 
Beni Sakhr, or ‘sons of the rock,’ with one section of which 
the Adwdn are at deadly feud. It originated as follows. 
Years ago, Goblan, riding over the plain, 

‘noticed a horseman before him on a splendid iron-grey mare ; the 
demon seized him—he resolved he would have the mare, and watch- 
ing his opportunity, he speared the rider, and carried off the animal. 
The murdered man was a Beni Sakhr. . . . Years have passed, and 
Goblin knows not the name or the family of his victim ; but he feels 
sure that some one has vowed vengeance, and that he shall yet suffer 
retribution. ‘I cannot sleep,” said he, “ without seeing the grey mare 
and her rider before me. But she was a splendid mare ! Who would 
not have killed a stranger for her?”’! 


Such is Arab morality! Yet Goblin is described as ‘a per- 
fect gentleman,’ an admirable guide, and a faithful friend in 
the most critical circumstances. The results accomplished 
by the surveyors were largely due to his assistance. 

Having secured Goblan’s services, the surveyors pitched 
their first camp at Ain HesbAn, a beautiful clear stream, which 
rises about two miles north-west of the ruins of Heshbon, and 
flows rapidly down the steep mountain sides to the Jordan 
valley. Here, on the flat plateau between Heshbon and 
Medeba, called in the Bible the Mishor (Josh. xiii. 9 ff), a 
new base line was measured for the survey. In three weeks, 
however, it became necessary to move to another camp at 
Ain Fudeili, a mile southward, and on September 20 Goblan 
pressed for another move to the Wady Jedeid. Goblan’s im- 
placable enemies, the Beni Sakhr, had reported his doings to 
the Turkish authorities, and the Mudir of Nablus came down 
in person. and arrived at the old camp the very night after 
they had left it. He sent an officer to find the party, but his 
pursuit does not seem to have been very serious. At any 
rate they contrived to proceed with their work, and completed 
the survey as far south as the Callirrhoe. There progress 
was checked by the fierce tribe of the Hameideh, with whom 
they failed to make satisfactory arrangements. Accordingly 
they marched north to Amman, but the emissaries of the 
Kaimak4m (or Lieutenant-Governor) of es Salt followed them, 
and on October 7 Captain Conder was served with a peremp- 
tory order to suspend operations and leave the country. Of 
course he protested, and referred the matter to the British 
Consul at Jerusalem and to the Waly at Damascus. <A few 
days were gained while letters and telegrams were exchanged 


1 Tristram’s Land of Moab, p. 341. 
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between Jerusalem and Damascus, and work was carried on 
apace. On the 20th they moved to Arak el Emir: 


‘Here again we were summoned to desist, this time with great 
courtesy, the Governor of Nablus sending word that “nothing un- 
pleasant was to be allowed to occur,” while at the same time Goblan 
was commanded to leave us at once. I became alarmed at this, 
because such words are sometimes intended (if the seal, for instance, 
on the letter be upside down) to be differently understood by the 
initiated. I therefore sent back word that we were going, but had 
not mules enough all to go at once.’ ! 


The party finally quitted Moab on October 29, but not 
until solid results had been obtained. Although discovered 
by the Turkish authorities four weeks after crossing the 
Jordan, they contrived, mainly by Goblan’s help, to remain 
for seven weeks more; and in these eleven weeks surveyed 
nearly five hundred square miles of ccuntry, registered seven 
hundred rude stone monuments, collected over six hundred 
names, examined more than two hundred ruins, and took a 
number of plans, drawings, and photographs. 

So ended the survey expedition of 1881, and it has not 
at present been found possible to resume the work. Captain 
Conder paid a flying visit to the east of Jordan in 1882, in 
company with Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales, 
and took some fresh observations of some of the most im- 
portant ruins, including Arak el Emir, Amman, and Jerash ; 
but no further systematic work has been attempted in that 
direction, nor is it likely to be possible to proceed until there 
is a complete change of policy at Constantinople. 

Of all the sites visited and explored by the survey party, 
none can compare with Mount Nebo in Biblical interest. The 
spot from which Moses viewed the Promised Land, and 
Balaam looked down upon the tribes of Israel encamped in 
the plains of Shittim, is accurately defined in the Pentateuch. 
‘Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto the mountain 
of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah, that is over against Jericho’ 
(Deut. xxxiv. 1). The top of Pisgah, which was one of the 
stations on the northward march of the Israelites, looked 
toward Jeshimon (Num. xxi. 20), which appears to mean the 
barren plain of the Ghor or Jordan Valley. Balak brought 
Balaam ‘to the field of Zophim, to the top of Pisgah’ (Num. 
xxiii. 14). In spite of these particular descriptions, Mount 
Nebo long remained unidentified. Travellers looked for some 
conspicuous peak, and suggested Jebel Attariis, about three 


1 Heth and Moab, p 118. 
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miles south of the Wady Zerka Main or Callirrhoe, or Jebel 
’Osha, about the same distance north of es Salt. But neither 
of these eminences is ‘over against Jericho. Jebel Attaris 
is fifteen miles south, and Jebel ’Osha fifteen miles north, of 
a line drawn eastward from Jericho. The true site has, how- 
ever, happily been identified, and it was the good fortune of 
the survey party to obtain fresh confirmations of the identifi- 
cation. About four miles south-west of Hesban, above the 
splendid springs still called "Ayan Misa or the Springs of 
Moses, rises a ridge which bears the name of Jebel Neba. 

‘The ridge runs out west from the plateau, sinking gradually—at 
first a broad brown field of arable land, then a flat top, crowned by 
a ruined cairn, ending in the summit called Sidghah, whence the 
slopes fall steeply on all sides. The name Nebo or Neba (“the knob” 
or “tumulus ”) applies to the flat top with the cairn, and the name 
Tal’at es Sufa to the ascent leading up to the ridge from the north.’! 

Here every condition for the Pisgah of Balaam and Moses 
is satisfied, and three names connected with the site still 
survive. There is indeed some uncertainty as to the precise 
application of the names Neba or Nebbah. Dr. Tristram 
found ‘that the name was rather of the range than of the 
particular “tell,” as the same name was given to the lower pro- 
jecting knoll in front ;’? but explorers agree in finding the 
name still familiar to the Arabs. Siaghah—a name collected 
by the American survey party—is identical with the Aramaic 
Se’ath, which is given by the Targum of Onkelos on Numbers 
XXxii. 3 as the equivalent for Nebo.* Tal’at es Sufa, or ‘the 
ascent of Sufa’—and this was the new discovery of the 
present survey party—still preserves the name of the ‘ Field 
of Zophim.’ Three out of four names accordingly still survive 
to identify Mount Nebo with Jebel Neba. The name Pisgah 
has not been discovered on the east of Jordan, though, curfously 
enough, a headland at the north-western end of the Dead Sea 
bears the name Rds el Feshkah, which is almost identical 
with the Hebrew words for ‘the top’ or ‘head’ of Pisgah (wx 
mipan). But that cannot possibly have been the Pisgah of 
Moses and Balaam, and the name, which seems to be an 
appellative rather than-a true- proper name, has disappeared, 
though Eusebius speaks of it as still existing in his day.‘ 

1 Heth and Moab, p. 129. 

2 Land of Israel, p. 524. 

5 This name does not appear in the text of the Targum in Walton’s 
Polyglot ; but ‘ Se’ath the burial-place of Moses’ (nwiN7 RN NIP M3 Ny’d) 
is the reading of the Constantinople edition, given among Walton’s 
various readings (vol. vi. p. 30). 

* In the work Ox the Names of Places in Holy Scripture, translated 
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Dr. Tristram, seems to have been more fortunate than 
Captain Conder in securing a clear view from Mount Nebo. 
He thus graphically describes the superb panorama :— 


‘In front of us two or three lines of terraces reduced the height 
of the plateau as it descended to the Dead Sea, the western outline 
of which we could trace in its full extent from Engedi to Feshkah. 
It lay like a long strip of molten metal, with the sun mirrored on its 
surface, waving and undulating in its further edge, unseen in its 
eastern limits, as though poured from some deep cavern beneath our 
feet. There a break in the ridge and a green spot below marked 
Engedi, the nest once of the Kenite, now of the wild goat. The 
fortress of Masada and jagged Shukif projected in front of the moun- 
tain line, but still far below us, and lower too than the ridge of 
Hebron, which we could trace, as it lifted gradually from the south- 
west, as far as Bethlehem and Jerusalem. The buildings of Jerusalem 
we could not see, though all the familiar points in the neighbourhood 
were at once identified. There was the Mount of Olives, with the 
church at its top, the gap. in the hills leading up from Jericho, and 
the rounded heights of Benjamin on the other side. Still turning 
northward, the eye was riveted by the deep Ghor, with the rich green 
islets of Ain Sultan and Ain Dik—the twin oases, nestling, as it were, 
under the wall of Quarantania. There—closer still beneath us—had 
Israel’s last camp extended, in front of the green fringe whieh peeped 
forth from under the terraces in our foreground. The dark, sinuous 
bed of Jordan, clearly defined near its mouth, was soon lost in deep 
haze. ‘Then, looking over it, the eye rested on Gerizim’s rounded 
top, and further still opened the plain of Esdraelon, the shoulder of 
Carmel, or some other intervening height, just showing to the right of 
Gerizim, while the faint and distant bluish haze beyond it suggested 
the sea, the utmost sea. It seemed as if but a whiff were needed to 
brush off the haze and reveal it clearly, but the haze was that of 
distance rather than of water. Northward again rose the distinct 
outline of unmistakable Tabor, aided by which we could identify 
Gilboa and Jebel Duhy. Snowy Hermon’s top was mantled with 
cloud, and Lebanon’s highest range must have been shut behind it ; 
but in front, due north of us, stretched in long line the dark forest of 
Gilead, bold and undulating, with the steep sides of mountains here 
and there whitened by cliffs, terminating in Jebel ’Osha, or Mount 
Gilead, behind es Salt.’! 


Such was the scene displayed before the eyes of Moses. 
‘The LORD showed him all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and 


by S. Jerome (Op. ed. Vallarsi, iii. 141), he says : ‘ Abarim, the mountain 

on which Moses died. It is said to be Mount Nabau (v. 1. Naban) in 

the land of Moab, over against Jericho, beyond Jordan, on the summit 

of Phasgo (v. l. Phasga). It is shown on the way from Livias to Hesh- 

bon, still retaining its ancient name, near Mount Phogor (z.e. Peor), which 

is also still so called, and the surrounding country is still named Phasgo.’ 
1 Land of Israel, p. 526. 
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all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and all 
the land of Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the south, and 
the plain of the valley of Jericho, the city of palm trees, unto 
Zoar’ (Deut. xxxiv. 1-3). The Mediterranean Sea and Dan 
(if the site near Banids be intended) cannot indeed be seen 
from Nebo, nor does the language of Deuteronomy absolutely 
require it ; ‘the utmost sea’ and Dan are mentioned as the 
extreme limits of Palestine westward and Gilead northward, 
without necessarily implying that they were actually visible.’ 
Three sites in the same neighbourhood are connected 
with the history of Balak and Balaam: Bamoth Baal, or ‘ the 
high places of Baal’ (Num. xxii. 41) ; ‘the field of Zophim, 
on the top of Pisgah (Num. xxiii. 14); and ‘the top of Peor 
that looketh towards Jeshimon’ (Num. xxiii. 28). At each of 
these spots Balak built seven altars, perhaps to the seven 
planetary deities, the Cabirim of Phcenicia:? and it would 
appear from the names they bore that at any rate the first 
and third were recognized centres of worship. Bamoth Baal 
is regarded by Captain Conder as identical with Bamoth, 
which was one of the stations of the Israelites on their north- 
ward march (Num. xxi. 19) between Nahaliel and Pisgah. 
Nahaliel—‘ the valley of God’—is probably ‘the strange 
gorge of the Zerka Main, where the springs of the Callirrhoe 
still exist, and he proposes to place Bamoth Baal ‘on the 
ridge south of the stream of Wady Jideid, now called el 
Maslabiyeh, a short distance south of Nebo. It seems, how- 
ever, somewhat questionable whether the two sites can be 
identical. The halting-place of the Israelites was ‘ Bamoth 
in the valley’ (Num. xxi. 20), and Balaam’s post of vantage 
must have been on the top of a hill. The question requires 
further investigation before it can be considered as settled. 
Balaam’s second station at ‘the field of Zophim’ may be 
regarded as satisfactorily identified ; the third station on the 
top of Peor still remains uncertain. Captain Conder thinks 

1 Captain Conder, in commenting on the fact that the Mediterranean 
and Dan cannot be seen from Nebo, says: ‘If we make the simple 
change of reading [rendering] “ towards ” instead of “ unto” in the cases of 
Dan and “ the western sea”—a change not forbidden by the meaning of 
the Hebrew particle—the whole account reads as correctly as that of an 
eye-witness.’ The Hebrew preposition “y, however, does not mean 
‘towards’ but ‘right up to’—usgue ad; but the expression must not be 
pressed to mean more than that the sea and Dan were the western and 
northern boundaries of the land. 

? See Lenormant and Chevallier’s Manual of Oriental History, ii. 221. 
Tiele, however (Outlines of the History of Ancient Religions, p. 84), now 
regards them as corresponding rather with ‘the seven helpers of the 
Creative deities Ptah and Chnum.’ 
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he has found a place which satisfies the necessary conditions 
in a ridge ‘immediately south of Bamoth Baal, in the narrow 
spur which runs out to Minyeh. The very name at once 
suggests a connexion with Peor, for it means “luck” or 
“desire,” and is intimately connected with that of Meni or 
Venus, the proper wife of Peor ;’ and he finds a confirmation 
of his conjecture in the fact that on the very edge of the cliff 
at Minyeh there exists a line of seven monuments of large 
stones. 

We fail, however, to see that Minyeh meets the require- 
ments of the case. It is natural to suppose that the ‘top of 
Peor’ was not far from Beth-peor, which was opposite the 
encampment of the Israelites in the Jordan Valley (Deut. iii. 29). 
It is equally natural to infer from the whole narrative that at 
each successive step Balak brought Balaam nearer to the 
Israelite camp, and it is clear from Numbers xxiv. 2 that the 
top of Peor commanded a view of the whole encampment. 
Moreover, as Captain Conder himself points out, Beth-peor is 
mentioned in the same group of towns with Ashdoth Pisgah 
(Aydin Masa) and Beth-Jeshimoth (Silimeh in the Jordan 
Valley). It seems on these grounds necessary to look for ‘ the 
top of Peor’ somewhere to the north of Nebo, and quite im- 
possible to place it at Minyeh, which is about seven miles 
south-west of Nebo and ’Aytin Misa, farther from the Israelite 
camp than either Bamoth or Zophim, and so far down the 
Dead Sea that no encampment in the Jordan Valley could 
possibly be described as ‘ over against it.’ On the extremely 
problematical conjecture as to the connexion between Minyeh 
and Peor we abstain from passing judgment. 

The mention of Balaam and his altars naturally leads to 
the extremely interesting archeological question of the age 
and purpose of the rude stone monuments of Moab. When the 
survey party was in the field we were startled by the rumour 
that they had discovered the very altars erected by Balak. 

‘It may perhaps be considered a bold suggestion,’ wrote Captain 
Conder in his report dated August 25, 1881, ‘but there appears 
nothing extravagant in the idea that one of those ancient altars, so 
hastily erected to summon the deities of Moab to war against Israel, 
may yet be standing, unharmed by more than three thousand winters, 
on the bleak slopes of Nebo, beneath the summit where, according 
to the dramatic story of the Book of Numbers, the prophet from 
Euphrates went up to meet with Jehovah.’ ! 

Be that as it may, the rude stone monuments of Moab are 
a remarkable record of a primitive age, and probably to some 


1 Quarterly Statement, October 1881, p. 278. 
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extent of a primitive religion, Their existence was already 
well known. They had been noticed and described by pre- 
vious travellers, but the present survey has secured fuller 
information as to their character and distribution—a point 
ef no little importance. Dr. Tristram supposed that cairns, 
circles, and dolmens were peculiar to distinct districts, and 
were the erections of different tribes,! whereas ‘ the surveyors 
found cairns, circles, dolmens, and menhirs, all existing to- 
gether in one district, and were able to point out distinct 
centres where the monuments occurred in immense numbers, 
while between these centres the country was almost destitute 
of even single examples.’ 

The most remarkable of these monuments are the dolmens, 
or stone tables, consisting usually of two upright stones, with 
a third flat stone laid across them; menhirs, or tall stones, 
upright monoliths occurring singly or in groups; cairns ; 
circles ; and lastly, ‘ disc-stones, which appear to be almost 
peculiar to Moab. 

Antiquaries differ as to the use and object of dolmens. 
Mr. Fergusson, in his work on Rude Stone Monuments, adopts 
the view that they were for the most part sepulchral. Captain 
Conder is strongly of opinion that the Moabite dolmens were 
not tombs, but altars. In proof of this he urges the following 
arguments. The Moabite dolmens are free standing, and can 
for the most part never have been covered with earth. That 
they are not altars erected over graves seems clear from the 
fact that the majority of them stand on the naked rock, and 
even the floor-stones do not apparently contain any cavity. 
Cup-hollows are commonly found in the table-stone, and in 
some cases the hollows are connected by channels. Moreover, 
they are carefully constructed, so as to give the table-stone a 
slight tilt in the direction of its length. It seems exceedingly 
probable that the hollows were intended to receive the blood of 
sacrifices, or libations of water, oil, or wine. Miniature dolmens 
are found within the stone circles which the Arabs erect round 
the tombs of chiefs or celebrated men. They are used as tables 
or altars upon which offerings are placed ; and this fact points 
to the possibility of some at any rate of the dolmens being 
connected with interments; but they seem to have been in- 
tended for altars, and not for tombs or monuments. 

A good engraving of a dolmen near Heshbon is given in 
Captain Conder's volume, and sketches of others near Tell el 
Kady will be found in the Quarterly Statement for October 


1 Land of Moab, p. 302. 
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1882; but for detailed drawings and measurements we must 
wait until the publication of the Survey Memoirs. In general 
character however they closely resemble similar structures 
which are to be found very widely distributed in India, North 
Africa, and various parts of Europe, particularly the north of 
Germany, the west of France and Spain, and the British Isles." 

Menhirs appear to have been in some cases monuments 
intended to commemorate the dead or some important event, 
in others boundary marks, in others emblems of worship. 
The magcébéth, or ‘standing stones,’ mentioned in the Old 
Testament, were menhirs. Jacob erected a menhir at Bethel 
and anointed it (Gen. xxviii. 11). He erected another at 
Mizpeh, by the sideof the great cairn of Jegar-sahadutha or 
Galeed (Gen. xxxi. 45 ff). He placed another over Rachel’s 
grave (Gen. xxxv. 20). Moses erected twelve ‘ pillars,’ appa- 
rently a circle of menhirs, under Mount Sinai (Ex. xxiv. 4) ; 
and Joshua set up a similar memorial to commemorate the 
passage of the Jordan (Josh. iv. 9). These are but a few 
examples out of many. Among the Canaanites mag¢ébéth 
were the symbols of the gross forms of nature-worship which 
prevailed among them, and strict injunctions were issued to 
the Israelites to destroy all the Canaanite menhirs? (E.V. 
images, statues, standing images, pillars); in spite of which 
they constantly reappear, especially in the northern kingdom, 
in connexion with the Baal worship which from time to time 
prevailed. 

Cairns are for the most part sepulchral or monumental ; 
and circles generally surround graves. Many of these are 
modern Arab erections, and are regarded as Makéms, or 
sacred places. 

It remains to notice what Captain Conder calls ‘disc- 
stones,’ circular stones resembling millstones, but too large 
ever to have been used for such a purpose. 


‘One is at the village of Kufeir Abu Bedd, a ruined site north of 
Nebo, at the edge of the plateau. It stands erect, and is 9} feet m 
diameter, and 14 feet thick. It issunk some three feet in the ground, 
and is not pierced with any central hole, as millstones usually are. 
The second, at the ruin of Kuweijiyeh, on the hill above the Hadanieh 
circle, is also erect, and 6 feet in diameter. This likewise is not 
pierced as a millstone would be. ‘The third is the so-called Mensef 
Abu Zeid, or Dish of Abu Zeid, and is ro feet in diameter and 3} 


1 In Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments there is an interesting map 
designed to illustrate the distribution of dolmens and the probable lines 
of migration of the dolmen builders. 

2 See Ex, xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 13; Lev. xxvi. 1; Deut. vii. 5, xii. 3, xvi. 22. 
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feet thick, pierced with a hole 2 feet in diameter. . . . It lies flat in 
the plain beside a thorn tree.’ ! 


The meaning of these stones is uncertain. There is, how- 
ever, some plausibility in the conjecture that they were solar 
emblems, and ‘at ’Amrit, in Northern Phoenicia, a similar 
stone disc, about 12 feet in diameter, stands on a block 
15 feet square and 10 feet high, and is surmounted bya cone, 
giving a total height of 33 feet.’ It stands over a tomb 
chamber. 

The distribution of the dolmens and menhirs in Gilead and 
Moab, and in Palestine generally, deserves notice. There are 
some groups in Gilead which were not visited by Captain 
Conder, and about which precise information is wanting. 
One group lies south of the Jabbok, near the Damieh ford to 
es Salt; others are found in the neighbourhood of Amman, 
several near Heshbon, a very large number in the Wady 
Jideid, immediately south of Nebo, others in the Jordan 
Valley ; at Minyeh a group of seven distinct monuments, and 
on the north bank of the Zerka Main is a large group of men- 
hirs surrounded by dolmens, called el Mareighat, ‘ the things 
smeared, a name which possibly preserves a reminiscence of 
the ancient practice of anointing sacred stones. 

Numerous as are these monuments on the east of Jordan, 
they are rare on the west. ‘ No dolmens, menhirs, or ancient 
circles, have been discovered in Judza, and only one doubtful 
circle in Samaria.’ It is not likely that such monuments can 
have been overlooked by the surveyors, and on the other hand 
‘groups of fallen stones have more than once been found, 
which seemed very probably to have once formed a dolmen.’ 
A few are known in Galilee, a large group at Dan (Tell el 
Kady), and one inclosure of menhirs in Pheenicia. Their 
absence in Judza niay be naturally accounted for by the sup- 
position that there the command to overturn the Canaanite 
altars and break their ‘pillars’ was rigorously carried into 
effect ; while in Galilee, and particularly at Dan, the centre 
of the calf worship, greater laxity prevailed, and some were 
allowed to remain. 

‘To say that we still find the altars of Balak standing on Nebo 
may be premature. To point out the great dolmen at Amman as the 
throne of Og? may be considered fanciful by some ; but we may at 
least claim that we find structures which seem to resemble the early 

1 Heth and Moab, p. 256. 

2 E.V. bedstead, Deut. iii. 11. Captain Conder points out that in 


Ireland dolmens are called the ‘ bed of Grain and Diarmed,’ and connected 
with legends of giants. 
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altars and pillars mentioned in Scripture still existing at places which, 
on entirely independent grounds, may be identified as representing 
the Mizpah of Jacob, and the holy mountains of Nebo, Baal, and 
Peor. While in Judzea nota single dolmen remains standing, because 
in their zeal for Jehovah the good kings Hezekiah and Josiah swept 
away for ever the “tables of Gad.”’! 


We have left ourselves but scanty space to speak of the 
discoveries to which the first part of the title of Captain 
Conder’s book refers. Recent discoveries have shown us that 
the Hittites, till lately only known as one of the tribes in- 
habiting Palestine at the time of the conquest, were a powerful 
nation, able to hold their own against Egypt and Syria, and 
exercising a wide influence, if not dominion, over Asia Minor. 
In Abraham’s time we find them as far south as Hebron ; but 
in the interval between Abraham and Joshua they seem to 
have been weakened by frequent wars with Egypt, and in the 
narrative of the conquest they only appear as the allies of Jabin 
(Josh. xi. 3). The ‘kings of the Hittites’ were in alliance with 
Solomon ; but from the ninth century onward they were con- 
stantly at war with Assyria, until their power was finally 
broken by Sargon, who took their capital, Carchemish, in 
717 B.C., and carried away the inhabitants. Little is known 
of the Hittite power in Asia Minor, but their monuments show 
that they penetrated to the shores of the Atgean, and there 
are indications that Sardis was once in their hands. 

Their great capital in earlier times was Kadesh on the 
Orontes, and while Captain Conder was waiting for stores and 
assistants to arrive, he made an expedition from Beyrout in 
order, if possible, to identify the site of Kadesh. Kadesh was 
attacked and captured by the Egyptians under Rameses II. 
in 1361 B.C.; and we possess a double record of the assault 
in an epic composed by the court poet Pentaur, and in a huge 
representation of the battle on the walls of the temple at 
Abu Simbel. The treaty of peace is also inscribed on the 
walls of the temple at Karnak, and another picture of the 
city is to be found in the Ramesseum at Thebes. 

It has generally been supposed that the city of Kadesh 
stood onan island in the Lake of Homs or Koteineh, through 
which the Orontes passes ; inasmuch as the geographer Abu ’1 
Feda, who lived in the neighbourhood, calls the lake Bahr 
et Kades. But the name no longer survives, and the theory 
that the city stood on an island nearly a mile from the 
shore involves no small difficulty. In the bas-reliefs of Abu 


1 Heth and Moab, p. 267. 
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Simbel, Kadesh appears as a walled city at a point where the 
Orontes widens considerably. In the picture of the Rames- 
seum the city is seen surrounded on all sides by a double 
ditch with bridges on the east and west. The enlargement 
of the river does not appear to be sufficient to represent the 
lake ; and no boats or rafts are represented, but both attack- 
ing and defending forces are seen wading or swimming 
through the water, a proceeding which would have been im- 
possible had the city stood on an island. Moreover, it seems 
that the Lake of Homs (or Emesa) is artificial, and depends 
ona dam of Roman work at its northern end. After exa- 
mining the locality Captain Conder concluded that the site of 
Kadesh must be fixed at Tell Neby Mendeh, about four 
miles south of the lake. The name Kades is well known as 
applying to ruins on the southern slope of the Tell, and the 
local conditions satisfy the requirements of the accounts and 
representations of the battle. 


‘In looking down from the summit of the Tell, we appear to 
see the very moat of the Egyptian picture, for while the stream of 
the Orontes is dammed up so as to form a small lake, some fifty 
yards across on the south-east of the site, a fresh brook flows on the 
west and north to join the river, and an outer line of moat is formed 
by earthen banks, which flank a sort of aqueduct parallel with the 
main stream. The united waters flow northwards from the Tell, and 
fall into the Lake of Homs. ‘Thus only on the south is Kadesh not 
naturally protected with a wet ditch, and the moat may very possibly 
have formerly been completed by cutting a cross channel from 
Orontes to the northern stream.’ ! 


Captain Conder’s view has not remained unchallenged,’ 
and the question cannot be definitively settled until further 
explorations, and possibly excavations, have been made. If 
the Lake of Homs is artificial, the possibility must be taken 
into account that the city stood on a hill which is now an 
island in the lake, and that the natural features of the locality 
have been so completely altered that the scene of the battle 
no longer exists as it is depicted on the walls of the Egyptian 
temples. 

Had space permitted, we should have liked to carry our 
readers to visit the ruins at Amman, the Rabbath Ammor 
of the Old Testament, the Philadelphia of Roman times ; 
Jerash, where the temples, theatres, hippodrome, and baths 
of the second century, in a singularly perfect condition, 
present an almost unique example of a Roman provincial 


’ Quarterly Statement, July 1881, p. 166. 
2 Jbid. Jan. 1882. 
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city ; and the wonderful palace of Chosroes at Mashita. We 
should have liked to discuss the future of Syria, and estimate 
the prospects of schemes like those of Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
for establishing a colony of Jews in the fertile land of Gilead, 
and developing the resources of Trans-Jordanic Palestine 
‘by means of the repatriation of that race which first entered 
into its possession three thousand years ago, and opening 
up the country by railways from Damascus to Ismailia, down 
the Jordan Valley, and round the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, with branches from Tiberias to the port of Haifa, and 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, and eventually an extension to the 
port of Akabah. That there is no future for Syria until it 
has a just and upright government is self-evident. The 
Turkish tax-gatherer is an insurmountable impediment to 
progress. 


‘The cry of the people is the same throughout Syria, whatever 
be their sect or stock. “Give us British rule, French rule, nay even 
a Russian, or a Greek, or a Jew to govern us, but save us from the 
Sultan and the Turk” !’! 


We should have liked to glance at the project of the Jordan 
Valley canal, which appears from Captain Conder’s facts and 
figures to be about as chimerical and impracticable a scheme 
as ever was proposed ; to say nothing of the destruction of 
numberless sacred sites which it would involve if it could be 
carried out. 

But we must stop. Enough, we trust, has been said to 
show the value of the survey of Eastern Palestine, and to 
enlist the interest of those of our readers who are not already 
familiar with it in the excellent work which is being done by 
the Palestine Exploration Society. There seems, indeed, to 
be but little prospect for the present of the possibility of com- 
pleting the survey. For that we must wait until the political 
atmosphere of the East is calmer, and the authorities at Con- 
stantinople more amenable to reason. Meanwhile the Society 
is not idle. A geological expedition has been at work in 
Western Palestine during the winter, under Professor Hull, 
which promises to yield valuable results. His researches 
confirm the observations already made as to the extraordinary 
change in the level of the Dead Sea, which formerly stood at 
an elevation of 150 feet above the Mediterranean, instead of 
1,300 feet below it, as at the present day. He is of opinion 
that the whole country is gradually rising, and that so recently 
as the time of the Exodus there was a continuous connexion 


1 Heth and Moab, p. 374. 
VOL, XVIIIL—NO. XXXV. K 
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between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, a theory which, 
if established, will place the questions as to the route of the 
Israelites on an entirely new footing. We await with eager- 
ness the account of the expedition, which is promised shortly 
in the Quarterly Statement, and the complete scientific report 
which will be published subsequently. Equally to be desired 
is the full report of Captain Conder’s work, which ought to 
throw light upon many questions raised but not settled in 
his volume. Still more earnestly do we hope that the day 
may not be far distant when it will be possible to complete 
the survey of Eastern Palestine, and put the Biblical student 
in possession of full topographical information concerning the 
whole extent of the ancient inheritance of Israel. 


ART. VIIL—CONVENT EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


1. La Femme Studieuse, Par Mgr. L’EVEQUE D’ORLEANS. 
(Paris, 1869.) 


. Constitutions ct Regles de la Société du Sacré Caur de Fésus. 
(Lyon, 1852.) 

. ‘Our Girls ;’ Correspondence in the ‘ Freeman’s Fournal, 
September and October. (Dublin, 1883.) 


THE question of the education of girls of the wealthier 
classes in convents (we are not here concerned with the 
charitable instruction of the poor) is one which has a practical 
interest for Anglican Churchmen. It appears highly probable 
that, as Sisterhoods become more and more a part of the 
ordinary machinery of the Church of England, a larger share 
of the education of girls will fall into their hands. Already 
something is done in this direction by various societies, and 
the very fact that the education of women occupies so much 
attention just now is likely to promote, rather than to check, 
this movement. In the United States of America, in which 
the question of the higher education of women came to the 
front more quickly and decidedly than it has even yet done in 
England (where no equivalent for Vassar College —face Girton 
and Newnham—yet exists), large numbers of girls belonging 
to wealthy Protestant families are yearly entrusted by their 
parents to the care of the nuns of various Roman Catholic 
educational institutes, especially the Sacré Coeur, though 
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without any intention that they should adopt the creed of 
their teachers ; and an appreciable fraction of English girls 
are similarly sent to French convents, wherein the large 
majority of French girls of all ranks receive their early 
training. These facts show that there is a demand in this 
direction, parallel with that which has given rise to the new 
system of female high-schools and to the University ex- 
aminations for women, and also shows that the Anglican 
Church, whether here or in America, is not as yet sufficiently 
equipped to meet the demand, since, were matters otherwise, 
very many parents would prefer—other things being equal— 
not to choose Roman Catholic institutions for their daughters, 
but think themselves to have no choice now. 

It may therefore be assumed as highly probable that there 
will be a great development ere long in this direction amongst 
the Anglican Sisterhoods, and all the more if such faults as 
hardness, roughness, and eccentricity should be found often 
amongst those girls who have received a more public and 
secular training—a point on which we do not propose to offer 
any remark. It is nearly inevitable, should this be so, that 
the same mistake will be made which has been committed so 
many times over in the course of the religious revival among 
us, that of copying some Roman Catholic model directly and 
wholesale, without stopping to examine whether it is the best, 
or even good, in itself, or whether, granting it to be good for the 
places where it is indigenous, it is suitable to the conditions 
of English life, habit, and character. This error has been 
especially hurtful to Sisterhood life in England, where many 
of the least admirable peculiarities of the system as found on 
the Continent were introduced without a moment of doubt 
as to their being the absolutely best for the purpose in hand, 
and where in not a few cases the mistake has so woven itself 
into the whole texture of the rule and polity that a con- 
tinuance in the same path is a foregone conclusion. 

And in the particular matter now before us, there is the 
excuse of a considerable measure of apparent success on the 
part of the Roman Catholic educational communities. Their 
rules are for the most part modelled upon those by which the 
Jesuits revolutionized education in Europe, and proved them- 
selves the best schoolmasters of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. They have generally been able to 
win the confidence and affection of their pupils; one re- 
markable evidence of that fact being the large fraction of the 
best among such pupils who return, after some experience of 
society, to enter their old community as members, a thing 
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comparatively rare in Anglican convents. That accomplish- 
ments, polished manners, and social tact are to be acquired 
in their schools is amply evidenced by the higher classes of 
French society, it being quite exceptional for a girl to be 
educated at home by a governess rather than be sent to 
the Sacré Coeur or some cognate institute. And whatever 
the merits and virtues of Englishwomen may be, there is no 
question at all that they are far behind their French sisters in 
the arts of a good hostess, and in the power of interesting 
clever men with intelligent and pleasant conversation. The 
knowledge how de ¢enir salon is the rarest of English qualities; 
it has been a French accomplishment, widely spread, for the 
last two hundred years. Again, setting aside a small knot of 
exceptionally clever women here, it is undeniable that highly 
cultured men do not expect any mental profit to themselves 
from intercourse with the average ladies, old or young, of the 
average English drawing-room. They may find rest and a 
certain kind of amusement, but they do not look for bright 
receptivity and ready interchange of ideas, they seldom try 
to get beyond the mere surface treatment of a limited number 
of trivial society topics. It is not so in France. There the 
scholar or philosopher, who happens to be also a man moving 
habitually in society, expects to gain mentally from his talk 
with refined and intelligent women in his customary salons, 
looks for quick comprehension and suggestive comment when 
he converses, without lecturing, on topics of permanent in- 
terest, as well as on the fleeting matters of the hour. He has 
distinctly a higher respect for their understandings, as a class, 
than his English congener entertains. And the women who 
so affect him are all but invariably convent-bred. 

Whereas, too, a light, gay, and easy type of intercourse is 
much prized in France, we see at the opposite pole the shrewd, 
practical, and somewhat hard Americans freely availing them- 
selves of the education provided by the same communities, 
although the special motive which weighs with a majority of 
French mothers, that of having their girls carefully trained in 
the practice of their hereditary religion, is necessarily absent. 
It may be very fairly argued that the disadvantage of placing a 
girl in an institute whose most distinctive subject of instruc- 
tion she is not to share is so very serious that the counter- 
balancing advantages must be remarkably evident, and that 
the convent pupils must be perfectly well able to hold their 
own in competition with those of the high-class secular 
boarding schools and colleges for girls with which the Northern 
States of the Union swarm; nay, even have some actual 
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superiority over them, as else the practice of which we speak 

could not hold its ground. Apart, then, from mere unintelli- 
gent and servile copying of Roman institutions as inherently 
the best, these considerations show that a very telling case 
can be made out in favour of introducing the Latin conventual 
system into our educational Sisterhoods, as approved by cen- 
turies of successful application. 

It is thus a matter of real importance to inquire if this be 
the whole of the case, or if there are not some other aspects 
which need to be taken into account before coming to a 
practical conclusion. 

The safest path to follow is to inquire first what an ideal 
Christian education ought to be and do. It can then be 
asked how far the education in convent schools corresponds 
thereto in plan and results. Education, then, as distinct from 
information, means drawing out the undeveloped or dormant 
faculties of the pupil, training, strengthening, and expanding 
the reasoning and reflective powers, the judgment, and the 
conscience. It implies harmonious and simultaneous action 
over the whole of this field, for a moment’s thought will show 
that to neglect, not to say to suppress and crush, any part of 
the natural faculties is so far to fail in educing them, and thus 
to ensure a one-sided, uneven, and weakly development ; just 
as though, in undertaking to train the body, one arm or one 
leg were left always unexercised. Very sedulous education of 
the conscience, for instance, unsupported by equal attention 
to the judgment, has frequently led to the genesis of morbid 
scrupulosity, which all sound ethical teachers recognize as one 
of the most unhealthy of tempers. 

The second mark of a genuinely good education is 
thoroughness. Mon multa sed multum is a sound aphorism, 
much set at nought of late on the modern side in some of our 
public schools for boys, and in the more ambitious schools 
for girls also. Of course a liberal education involves a wide 
range of subjects, and a well-appointed institution ought to 
provide studies various enough to meet the needs of all the 
different minds under instruction, as well as having a fixed 
course common to and obligatory upon all. But the average 
boy or girl, even apart from the strong dislike of mental 
effort and study which is usual, does not possess the intel- 
lectual force required for mastering a large range of subjects. 
The universal scholar (no uncommon personage in the middle 
ages) has ceased to exist in our times. The accumulation of 
facts in every department of knowledge has become so vast, 
under the influence of the inductive method, that no single 
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memory can retain more than a mere fragment of it, and we 
see specialists around us everywhere amongst the learned ; 
and not specialists merely in the sense of devoting themselves 
to one kind of pursuit, but in that of cultivating one detail 
exclusively. Where, for example, in Buffon’s day, a man 
with Buffon’s tastes would give himself to natural history as 
a whole, his modern congener will not only restrict himself 
to entomology, let us say, but will be known in the scientific 
world as a coleopterist or a hymenopterist, being a recognized 
authority in one of these departments of the study, but not 
more eminent than scores of others in the general field of the 
science. When such is the manner in which the division of 
labour has extended itself from the domain of mechanics to 
that of learning, it is plain that the attempt to make imma- 
ture, and possibly sluggish, minds encyclopedic must be a 
failure ; while the error of trying to train specialists at school 
would be quite as serious in the opposite direction. Clearly, 
what is needed is that whatever is made a subject of teaching 
should be taught well and thoroughly, not as a mere feat of 
memory, a Mangnall’s Questions in a newer guise, but so that 
the pupil is trained to see the reason for what is stated in 
the lesson, to grasp principles as well as details, to be taught, 
in short, the art of acquiring knowledge for himself, since 
exactly the same methods of study are applicable to all 
branches alike. Once shown how to read, and how to reason 
on what is read, all that a fairly intelligent scholar needs is 
to be equipped with a moderate supply of the most necessary 
subjects of information, as he may then be trusted to choose 
special subjects for himself, suited to his intellectual tastes and 
powers. Deep enough not to be shallow, wide enough not to 
be narrow, the ideal course of study should aim at forming 
character first of all, and only secondarily at imparting 
erudition. This canon holds good of religious education 
also, The external historical facts upon which Christianity 
is based, the doctrinal matter of the creeds, the positive and 
moral precepts of religion, viewed as topics of information, 
have to be communicated and acquired by exactly the same 
process as the facts of grammar or geography. This is a 
truth far too often lost sight of in sermons, and perhaps still 
more in Sunday schools. The preacher, who knows quite 
well that he would learn nothing from a lecture upon the 
steam-engine, or upon photography, which contained only a 
few trite and trivial anecdotes, with commonplace remarks 
on the swiftness of express trains as compared with the old 
stage-coaches, or upon the cheapness and accuracy of sun- 
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pictures, will not hesitate to pour out from the pulpit a stream 
of goody talk withoyt one definite fact or principle to instruct 
the hearers ; and though careful to exact certificates from the 
governess who comes to teach his girls French and music, 
and to be sure of the reputation of the public school whither 
his boys go for classics and mathematics, will hand over the 
classes in his Sunday school with a light heart to teachers 
who are not merely ignorant of the art of communicating 
knowledge, but who have not even a superficial acquaintance 
with the important and difficult subject entrusted to them— 
imagining, it would seem, that a kind of miracle will be 
wrought in favour of incapable good-will, because of the 
object in view, for which he would never look in the domain 
of secular education. The test, then, of good religious educa- 
tion will be its influence in strengthening and raising the 
character, far more than in making regular theologians, who 
must always be a very small body of specialists even amongst 
the clergy. Further, it will recognize the Creator’s hand in 
all the powers and faculties of the human mind, and will 
consequently strive to train them all for Him, instead of 
taking for granted that a certain number of them are to be 
carefully suppressed and extirpated, as though noxious weeds. 
A lofty standard in morals, high and unselfish aims, a prefer- 
ence for useful and dignified pursuits, generous sympathy 
with all that is noble and good, wherever found, courtesy, 
helpfulness, active interest in the furtherance of well-doing, 
truthfulness, justice, steadfastness in temptation, the infusion 
of all that is finest and best in men intothe minds of women; 
the converse infusion into men of the best characteristics of 
women (the distinguishing mark, it may be noted, of Chris- 
tianity as compared with even the loftiest heathen systems of 
ethics)—such are the temper and qualities which a truly sound 
religious education ought to foster. 

The next weighty consideration arises from the relation 
of the sexes to each other. As the great majority of men 
and women pass their lives together, their mutual influence 
and interaction is a constant factor in social existence, and is 
equal in both cases, women exercising to the full as much 
influence on men as men do on women, and having one most 
powerful lever at their disposal in the virtual monopoly they 
enjoy in the education of boys as well as girls in their most 
impressionable years. A sound religious education will take 
account of this most important truth, and will train both 
sexes in preparation for their duties as each other’s helper 
and complement ; and this not so much directly as by avoid- 
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ing whatever may accentuate their natural differences, in them- 
selves marked and permanent enough, and carefully training 
all those qualities which conduce to mutual comprehension 
and sympathy. If the religion of either sex has a repellent 
effect upon the other, there is some serious defect in the 
training ; if it will not stand wear and tear, a like fault is 
sure to lurk in the system. 

Having so far cleared the ground, the inquiry now before 
us is how far the education provided in and by conventual 
institutions has satisfied these conditions. We have said that, 
broadly speaking, the Jesuit methods of instruction have given 
the tone to most of the educational societies in the modern 
Latin Church, and it is well established that, even now, the 
Jesuit schools in France are admittedly superior to the secular 
Lycées and colleges, being at least equal in the amount and 
quality of information they impart, and preferable in all that 
belongs to the physical well-being and social manners of 
the pupils. Nevertheless, the Jesuit programme does not 
satisfy the conditions stated above. Tested by history, it has 
failed on the largest and most striking scale. It had the 
virtual monopoly of education in France from the middle of 
the seventeenth century till the edict of suppression in 1764, 
and its pupils brought in that reign of Atheism which has 
made such a fatal breach of continuity in the religious his- 
tory of France, and which still makes infidelity there fierce, 
strong, and blatant. A similar, if not quite so startling, a 
failure has attended the Jesuit rule in Portugal, where the 
Company was dominant in politics as well as in the Church 
from the revolution of 1640, which placed the House of 
Braganza on the throne, till the premiership of Pombal under 
King Joseph I. in 1757. And the condition of Italy, where 
they directed the policy of the Vatican from Pius VI. onwards 
(without dwelling on the influence they had been exerting for 
more than two centuries before their temporary suppression 
in 1773), makes in the same direction. Able, learned, de- 
voted, as they have been, they have generated angry revolt 
against religion wherever they have had education in their 
hands. It would belong to an essay upon the Company 
itself, rather than to the special matter before us, to examine 
minutely into the causes of this singular phenomenon; but 
one leading factor bears directly on the present inquiry, and 
merits consideration. It is that the Jesuit system entirely 
repudiates the principle we laid down above, that the whole 
nature ought to be harmoniously developed, that all human 
qualities are divinely bestowed talents, and should be put out 
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at usury, and not kept wrapped in any napkin, however white 
and fine, far less be flung away as bad money. By a most 
singular irony, these champions of ultra-Latinism have virtu- 
ally adopted the Lutheran tenet of the entire depravity of 
human nature, and practically hold that any exercise of free- 
will must invariably operate in the direction of evil. Hence 
they aim (and especially in the case of those whom they train 
for membership in the Company) at breaking down the will 
altogether, at suppressing individuality, freedom, originality, 
at substituting, as far as may be, the dictates of authority 
for the exercise of spontaneous conscience. Their complete 
mistrust leads naturally to constant surveillance and espionage 
—it is characteristic that one has to use French, not English 
terms, to describe these methods—in the case of their pupils, 
and the rules laid down in the Ratio Studiorum, originally 
drafted by Acquaviva, and still followed in the schools and 
colleges of the Company, are entirely incompatible with any 
real breadth and progress in the higher branches of know- 
ledge. Of course much of what has been here said applies 
more to institutions intended for the education of boys than 
for that of girls, but the same principles are at work in both. 
There is, however, a graver failure yet to be stated than 
that of lack of breadth; namely, lack of durability. The 
chronicles of French society from the majority of Louis XIV. 
till the Revolution assure us of one fact beyond all question 
—the excessive and wide-spread dissoluteness of the women 
of the higher ranks, who were nearly all convent-bred, while 
the virtues of modesty and purity were found to thrive only 
amongst the dourgeoises, who were more often brought up at 
home. Of course, in making a broad statement of this kind, 
we are not forgetting the minority of eminent women, dis- 
tinguished by purity, ability, and piety, whose names would 
make a brilliant catalogue, but it is only too true that they 
formed the marked exception, and were as far as possible 
from setting the tone of society. Nor can the phenomena 
of society under the Second Empire, and the tone of con- 
temporary French fiction, be left out of account. No more 
startling contrast can be imagined than that between the 
virginal French zzgénue, carefully repressed and kept in the 
background, even after she has left her convent for home life 
under her mother’s wing, and the fast young married woman, 
the gayest of butterflies developed out of the passive chrysalis 
of a few weeks before, plunging eagerly into the vortex of 
society, and rivalling the most frivolous /onne in extravagance 
and riskiness. Then there is the incessant appearance of 
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illicit and criminal amours as the staple topic of most French 
fiction. ‘Stop,’ some one familiar with France and its ways 
may interpose, ‘ you are forgetting that these novels to which 
you refer do not at all represent the facts of life. Ifthey did, 
society would be so rotten that it would fall to pieces of itself. 
The men who write these stories are Bohemians, almost social 
outlaws, certainly having no access to the class of houses 
which they profess to describe, and exposing their un- 
familiarity with the usages of good society by a hundred 
errors in details. They draw upon their imaginations for their 
facts, and as quiet domestic virtues are less dramatic and less 
amusing than highly-coloured pictures of vice, they simply 
content themselves with writing what will pay.’ 

There is a large measure of truth in this reply, and yet it 
does but evade the real issue. For, after all, these men who 
write in this fashion have mothers and sisters, and cannot be 
unaware that they are libelling their own nearest kindred if 
they are libelling their sex. And there is the more cogent 
fact that this scrofulous literature simply supplies a vast and 
permanent demand. The novels which could be safely put 
into a young girl’s hands—apart from the mere goody stories 
issued by such firms as Mame of Tours—are rare and excep- 
tional ; the unwholesome ones are the incalculable majority. 
But those novels are read by women as well as by men, the 
public accepts them as approximately accurate pictures of 
real life, and there is neither protest nor, what is a graver fact, 
competition of a healthy kind. We have bad novels here in 
England, but they are written by one very small knot of 
coarse-minded and prurient authors—chiefly women, too—and 
the general reader who will simply avoid the books bearing 
some half-dozen names on the title-page, is pretty safe to get 
nothing worse than trash, and is very likely to get pleasant 
and healthy stories, which no sensible mother need be afraid 
to let her girls read, and which clever men find quite capable 
of supplying entertainment. It is difficult to believe that if 
the average French novel were recognized as being wholly 
without any relation to facts, as not having even the merit of 
an ill-natured caricature, there should be no reaction against 
it, especially as the vein has been so long and persistently 
worked that the staple topic must have become hopelessly 
trite, and the novelist who would strike out a new path might 
reasonably look for success. 

We are not setting up a claim for England as being so 
moral as to be entitled to throw stones at her neighbours, 
The existence and the records of the Divorce Court amongst 
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us, with other unpleasant facts, effectually prevent boasting 
on that score. But the point relevant to the matter now 
under consideration is this: No one would be led by perusal 
of the light literature of this country (even including the least 
respectable amongst the society papers) to assume that im- 
morality is the rule, conjugal faithfulness on either side the 
ridiculous exception ; and, what is perhaps even more cogent, 
no one fancies that any appreciable fraction of those English- 
women who break the laws of morals have been carefully 
trained from childhood to adolescence amidst the most reli- 
gious surroundings and with the best ethical helps which can 
be found in the country. A very large number of English 
girls of the wealthier and higher classes grow up without any 
serious religious education whatever, and are much more 
neglected in this respect than their lowlier sisters who attend 
Sunday school. They are as likely as not to have a French, 
Swiss, or German governess, whose creed (if she has any) is 
not that of the Church of England, and who is not directed 
to give them any non-secular instruction. Their mothers 
have never been well taught themselves, and are besides so 
taken up with social engagements and amusements as to 
have neither time nor inclination to supply the want, even if 
they were capable of so doing. And they are brought into 
society, nay, into the most prominent position in society, at a 
much earlier age than their French sisters, and are further 
allowed a degree of freedom and mastery of their actions in 
their intercourse with men that the most advanced and Anglo- 
mane French mother would never dream of permitting to her 
charge, knowing full well that if she did, she would not only 
lose caste herself, but the girl’s matrimonial prospects would be 
seriously injured. Let the French mother be ever so frivolous 
herself, and open to censure for her conduct, and she will yet 
be anxious to procure the training of some well-reputed 
convent for her daughter, and will keep a very tight hold 
over the young lady herself when at home. And yet the 
same course is run over and over again by each generation, 
whence the natural conclusion is that the type of religion 
taught is not robust enough to stand the trials of social inter- 
course, at any rate in a considerable number of instances. 
Nor is the matter very much mended if we look to the 
fraction of pupils who do retain the religious lessons of their 
girlhood. Without pausing to dwell on the unattractive por- 
trait of the femme dévote which many artists have drawn, it is 
only too evident that religion is rather a factor of disunion in 
French (and also in Italian) households, than a tie of concord 
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between husband and wife. It is usual in French books of 
piety intended for women to ascribe this unquestionable fact 
to male perversity, to paint it as a lamentable state of things 
for which there is no remedy, and which must be reckoned 
with as one of the irremovable ills of life. Women are 
advised, indeed, to use all the means in their power to bring 
their husbands and sons to a better frame of mind, but they 
are not encouraged to look for much success, and it would 
even seem as if the main object of the counsels they receive 
on this head were to enlist their partizanship sufficiently to 
minimize the risk of their becoming themselves defaulters, 
instead of winning proselytes. It is of course impossible not 
to sympathize strongly with those who are now fighting a 
hard battle against the malignant Atheism which is politically 
powerful in France to-day, and it is easy to understand how 
anxious the pious women of a family must be to detach the 
head of the household from alliance with the enemies of reli- 
gion, whom they not unnaturally identify with one party in 
the State. But this divergence of interests on the chief of all 
topics is not a result of the present crisis in the political world. 
It was just as evident under the Empire, under the Orleans 
monarchy, under the Restoration itself, as it is now. Clearly, 
then, there is something wrong in the system. It is to be 
recollected, further, that besides the vast numbers of French- 
men whe are avowedly Voltairian, or who reproduce the far 
lower tone and opinions of Hébert or Chaumette, there are 
still more who lay to heart that counsel which Alexandre 
Dumas puts into the mouth of M. Chicot, and addresses to 
Henry III.: ‘My son, do as you like with Heaven, but don’t 
quarrel with the Church.’ They do not themselves frequent 
the offices of religion, but they do not interfere with the 
women of their families ; they allow the visits of M. le Curé 
without objection, and they will, in a quite curiously large 
number of instances, go through a formal death-bed recon- 
ciliation with the Church to satisfy their wives or daughters, 
although the cases where this represents a real change of 
Opinion are not thought to be frequent. Where so much as 
this is secured, it is looked on as a great religious victory, but 
the more valuable triumph of conversion during health is 
virtually unknown. 

When one examines the rules by which the great educa- 
tional societies direct their system, the reason for the manifold 
failure we have sketched does not appear by any means 
evident. We will cite the chief provisions of the Sacré Coeur, 
because it is the institute which is most definitely drafted on 
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Jesuit lines, which is the most in repute, and which has the 
largest number of imitators, more or less close. 

The Ladies of the Sacred Heart are to bear in mind that 
their pupils are most probably to become wives and mothers. 

They are to recollect how powerful is the influence of a 
wise, virtuous, and dutiful wife in bringing back her erring 
husband to the paths of virtue. 

Even if this should not be the case, at any rate order and 
regularity in the household, peace and good behaviour among 
the servants, the due training of children in their first youth, 
and thus the transmission of the knowledge, love, and practice 
of religion to the rising generation, depend upon the house- 
mother. 

Religion must, consequently, be the base and the goal of 
the education they impart, and its primary constituent; all 
else being viewed as but accessory, though more or less 
necessary, because the young persons they train have to live 
in the world, which they ought to edify without irritating, 
and all whose innocent social usages ought to be familiar to 
them. 

Secular learning in such a degree as is necessary or useful, 
accomplishments in moderation, and domestic work and 
economy in particular, are to form the other subjects of in- 
struction. 

As to religion, the pupils are to be taught their catechism 
thoroughly ; are to be instructed for confession and for their 
first communion ; regular lectures are to be given by aclergy- 
man upon religious topics, continuing after their first commu- 
nion; they are to have specially impressed on them the 
respect, love, and obedience which they are to exhibit towards 
the Roman Church and the Sovereign Pontiff; they are each 
to be furnished with a rule of conduct, and a time-table fixing 
the order of their daily work, study, and prayers; pains are 
to be taken not to over-cultivate the emotional side of religion, 
that being found a very weak safeguard against temptation, 
but to ground the pupils carefully in faith, in fear of God, in 
horror of sin, in recollection of the Divine judgments, in the 
conviction that true virtue consists in the fulfilment of duties, 
and that any religion which is divorced from duty is a fatal 
delusion ; in a just estimate of the true value of the dissi- 
pations and amusements with which they are likely to be 
brought into contact ; in the practice of trifling but frequent 
acts of self-sacrifice, as preparations for the more serious 
sacrifices they may be called on to make in resisting the 
allurements of worldly society. 
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Secular teaching is much more briefly treated. It is to be 
strictly limited to just so much as will enable the pupils to 
meet the usual requirements of their rank and position, and 
that is defined as reading, writing, and some elementary know- 
ledge of grammar, history, geography, and arithmetic ; while 
they are also to learn by heart certain rules of social etiquette 
and deportment. Foreign languages may be allowed in spe- 
cial cases, at the express request of parents, for such pupils 
as are likely to find them necessary or highly useful, but even 
in their case the study is to be confined within very narrow 
bounds. 

Still more restraint is to be exercised in the matter of 
accomplishments, which are not to be taught at all, save at the 
express request of parents, and that subject to the consent of 
the Superior. Should she permit them, and should outsiders 
have to be employed to give lessons, the strictest surveillance is 
to be maintained during the whole time so occupied, and one of 
the senior Sisters is to be intrusted with the task of heedfully 
but quietly watching all that proceeds. Needlework and do- 
mestic economy are to be carefully taught and encouraged, the 
latter study being graduated according, not only to the age of 
the pupils, but to the kind of household they are severally likely 
to enter on leaving school; and this applies particularly to 
girls who have finished their school course, but are left at the 
convent by their parents for additional instruction in such 
matters. The ladies who are to conduct this system of edu- 
cation are selected in the first instance from novices in their 
second year. Even if they happen to be qualified teachers at 
their entrance into the society, they are not to be employed 
as class-mistresses either for the paying boarders or for the 
gratis day-scholars, but they may be occasionally tested by 
some deputy-work in the latter case, by which their fitness for 
higher office may be judged. Those who are not yet compe- 
tent as teachers at the close of the two years’ noviciate, are to 
continue their studies in some house assigned by the Superior- 
General. They are to limit themselves strictly to such branches 
of stucy as the. vow of obedience enjoins upon them ; they are 
to shun the desire to be and to be thought learned ; they are 
to use no books or methods save such as are allowed by the 
mistress-general of studies, and no book forbidden by the 
ecclesiastical authorities may be kept in any house of the 
society. 

Care is to be taken to ascertain what branches they can 
teach best, that they may apply themselves to master them 
more thoroughly ; and they are to be examined half-yearly in 
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presence of the local Superior and some of the Sisters. A 
report of their progress and diligence is to be sent to the 
Superior-General, who will select from them, when she con- 
siders them competent, mistresses for the boarders or for the 
free day-schools. 

Such is an outline of the model institute for the higher 
education of French girls, and it is evident that, whatever may 
be thought of the purely intellectual provisions, much practical 
shrewdness has been exercised in framing it; the one really 
weak point discernible being that there is no rule laid down 
as to the qualifications of the half-yearly examiners. In Ger- 
many, and even in Belgium, the teaching Sisters in educational 
communities must be certificated by public authority ; but this 
provision does not appear in the constitutions of the Sacred 
Heart, nor any equivalent for it. 

What, then, is the actual success of this method we have 
described, which is virtually the same in all communities 
which receive boarders of the richer class? Mgr. Dupanloup 
supplies the answer in his two treatises, La Femme Studieuse, 
and Femmes Savantes et Femmes Studieuses. And that 
answer is—disastrous failure even in the particular of religious 
training, on which, as we have seen, so much stress is laid. 
Owing to his position as a Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he felt hintself unable to attack the system in its true 
character, that of the Jesuit view of the education of women, 
and so the view approved by the Vatican at the time he wrote, 
and for some generations before. Accordingly, he adopted 
the form of a criticism on the theory and practice of the most 
typically Jesuitized layman of his day, Count Joseph de 
Maistre. Two clever daughters of that distinguished man had 
severally a taste for painting and for the higher forms of lite- 
rature, and on petitioning their father to facilitate their studies 
were met with a horrified rebuff, as mere monkeys who were 
trying to ape men, and had the further mortification of having 
a series of letters on their folly and presumption addressed to 
them, and actually published by their indignant parent, as a 
warning to all other girls similarly disposed. These letters 
are accepted by Mgr. Dupanloup as the ablest expression of 
the popular view concerning women and their occupations, 
which he sets himself to refute, as being radically opposed to 
the Divine will, by artificially stunting or destroying faculties 
which are essential to the full development of character, and 
necessary for true happiness and usefulness. He describes 
those who have been trained as De Maistre wishes them to be 
—in other words, on the system. of the Sacré Cceur—as 


follows :— 
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‘ A little drawing, a little more music, grammar enough for correct 
spelling, history and geography enough to know Gibraltar and the 
Himalayas, and to be aware that Cyrus was King of Persia, but not 
enough to vindicate noble memories when insulted, or to correct 
opportunely the most erroneous judgments ; foreign languages con- 
ventionally and as a mere varnish, so as to be able to read English 
or German novels, but not enough to appreciate a few fine pages of 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Klopstock ; no literature, none of our great 
writers, except perhaps some fables of La Fontaine and, it may be, 
some chorus of £sther, learnt in childhood ; of religious instruction, 
just what is required for making a first communion, not enough to 
reply to the most commonplace objections, the most notorious calum- 
nies, not enough to comprehend one’s position and duties, not enough 
to put the slanderers of religion, the enemies of reason and of Christian 
evidences, to silence ; not enough to refute the clumsiest sophisms, 
or to bring back to the Faith and its holy deeds one’s young husband, 
perchance one’s aged father : with such an education, what influence 
can a young woman have ?’ 


Elsewhere he complains of the frivolity, shallowness, and 
general incapacity generated by such training, and apart from 
remarking that there are crises in most lives when religion 
itself fails, when nothing but vigorous intellectual effort, task- 
ing the brain, gives any help or relief, he points out the entire 
sundering of interests, the separation of mind, between man 
and wife which must ensue when the wife has lost the good 
looks and attractiveness of youth, and has no more permanent 
means for retaining her husband’s affection, having never won 
his respect. And the special criticism which he presses is the 
hatred of all work with which such women are for the most 
part consumed ; a hatred which extends to a burning desire 
to make their husbands idle too, even if their calling be one 
which demands steady application, and that so markedly, that 
in the army or navy the young officer must either remain 
single, or marry a poor wife, since a girl with money is certain 
to exact the resignation of his commission as part of the price 
of her hand. The failure of such shallow women as mothers, 
their tendency to lower the tone of home life instead of raising 
it, the essentially pagan character of such virtues as they do 
possess and retain (such as personal modesty), are censures 
which he drives home with indignant eloquence, but which we 
cannot cite in fuller detail. 

It is time for us to look nearer home; and for this purpose 
we are aided by a remarkable correspondence which appeared 
last autumn in the columns of the Freeman's Fournal, the 
chief Roman Catholic newspaper of Dublin. On September 
17, 1883, this paper had a leading article on the recent Inter- 
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mediate Education examinations, stating that the girl candi- 
dates, nearly all of whom were convent-bred, had failed signally 
to satisfy the examiners; that several of the convents which 
sent up pupils have public half-yearly examinations of their 
own, and some of them are show-places ; that very high fees 
are frequently charged for but moderate board and lodging 
and little cultivation ; and that the girls, though modest and 
religious, are awkward and gauche, and have often to be sent 
to English and foreign schools to receive some finishing polish. 
This article proved to be the letting out of waters, and a 
hail of letters for and against, but all, save one, of Roman 
Catholic origin, and mostly from ex-pupils of convents, or the 
parents, brothers, and friends of such pupils, appeared daily 
for about three weeks ; from which we select a few leading 
statements. The ball was opened by a ‘Parent,’ who states 
that the Sisters in these convents, though cultured ladies, are 
not properly trained teachers ; that the high fees charged for 
pupils do not procure a fair commercial equivalent, such as 
can be had at a secular school, because the whole scale is 
lowered to cover the expenses of the pupils who are admitted 
gratis ; that the rule of silence at meals is itself a training in 
bad social manners; that in one high-class convent.there is 
no table-cloth, and the only cleaning of knives and forks is 
by each girl dipping hers in a basin of water carried round 
after dinner, and wiping them on her napkin. ‘A. C.,’ after 
eleven years in two important convents, finds herself inferior 
to girls with a secular training, and has noticed the like in 
other cases. Another convent pupil describes herself as never 
having been so taught that she can answer an intelligent 
child’s historical questions. Another correspondent, appar- 
ently a gentleman friend, says that he knows the middle-class 
convent schools in both England and Ireland, and while 
cleanliness and discipline are superior in England, the educa- 
tion given in Ireland is the better. An Irish girl mentions 
that in the English schools there are lessons in etiquette given 
twice weekly, conversation is allowed at all meals save one, 
and deportment is taught by a calisthenic master. Another 
girl testifies that the uncleanly manner of dealing with the 
knives and forks, mentioned above, prevails at two high-class 
English convent schools. ‘A Perplexed Parent’ complains 
of the cruel custom of reading the letters which pass between 
parents and children, admitting the need of supervision in 
other cases. ‘An Irish Mother’ says that there is very little 
to choose between English and Irish convent schools. Her 
own girls are at an English one, she pays 65/. yearly for each, 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. XXXV. L 
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and is not satisfied with their progress, health, or manners, 
There are no masters employed, and the only secular teacher 
is the dancing-mistress. The pupils rise at six o'clock, and 
are occupied with dressing, prayers, and mass, till eight. The 
breakfast consists of bad tea, bread too stale, and bad butter ; 
dinner is of better quality, but too little varied, no soup or 
fruit, vegetables so scanty and ill-cooked as to cause settled 
dislike. Silence at meals, and the same dirty washing-up as 
has been already mentioned ; bed at nine, only three and a 
half hours’ recreation daily, all the rest of the time being 
taken up with study, prayers, and meals. The girls came 
home in rags, though repairs were charged for, and were not 
taught how to mend their clothes. Their persons were 
neglected. In recreation time they were forbidden to be 
fewer than three together, and when walking the centre girl 
must take the arms of the two outer. Besides the school fees, 
there are many heavy extras, for the Mother Superior’s /éte 
day, for special altars, &c., and large outfits are necessary, as 
the linen goes to the laundry only once amonth. ‘A Mutual 
Friend and Father’ says that all his women kindred and 
friends are convent-bred. Their moral teaching has been 
excellent, the manners of such as have been at the Sacré 
Coeur are refined, but the intellectual, practical, and technical 
instruction is all inferior. Parents know only by hearsay what 
the pupils are taught, but they do know that the young nuns 
are seldom competent teachers. Two priests enter a protest 
against the whole controversy, and declare that piety, not 
cleverness, is what is wanted in girls, and that piety is effec- 
tually taught. On the other hand, a Protestant correspondent, 
the only one who interferes, states that he examined a convent 
school at the request of two priests, and found the teaching 
very good, especially in mathematics: and a lady, who was 
six years at a convent where the fees were only 20/. a year, 
says that an excellent English, French, and domestic edu- 
cation is given, with Italian, Latin, German, music, painting, 
drawing, high mathematics, and dancing as extras; that re- 
fined habits at meals are inculcated, and talking permitted 
twice or thrice a week; that social evening assemblies are 
held monthly, to accustom the pupils to the usages of draw- 
ing-rooms, that their health is well looked after, and that 
pleasant walks are frequent. Three correspondents challenge 
the issue as to the failure at the public examinations, alleging 
the true reason to be the refusal of parents to let their 
daughters compete, and that the convents had been previously 
very successful. Another old convent pupil states that only 
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one hour daily was given to study, between 6 A.M. and 9 P.M., 
in her school. ‘A Catholic Mother’ contends that to dwell, 
as the priests who took part in the discussion had done, on 
the religious side of the question, evades the point at issue, 
which is that the secular education of Roman Catholic girls 
is worse now than it was fifty years ago in the secular Roman 
Catholic schools, before the nuns secured their present mon- 
opoly ; whereas Protestant girls are much better taught now 
than they used to be. ‘A Member of an English School 
Board ’ says that the English convent schools are dearer than 
the Irish, but no better; that they have failed at the Oxford 
and Cambridge lccal examinations, and that in the rudiment- 
ary subjects, and now refuse to compete, alleging mere pre- 
texts for withdrawal. ‘A Convent Well-wisher’ speaks of 
false delicacy as a grave fault in the system, as shown by 
pasting over passages in books, blotting out pictures, chang- 
ing titles, &c.,and even blotting out part of the Gospel for the 
Third Sunday in Lent (ze. S. Luke xi. 27), with the result 
of exciting prurient curiosity and tricky expedients to gratify 
it. She also complains of trickiness on the part of the nuns 
in the conduct of their public examinations, so as to get a 
better show out of the pupils than the facts warrant. An 
‘Irlanderin, suddenly reduced in means, found her convent 
education useless for earning her bread; and ‘Common 
Sense’ observes that so far as the plea of piety goes, Irish 
girls were just as modest and pious when there were no con- 
vent schools, and that now they cannot get the additional 
training which others can and do. ‘Vindex’ remarks that 
the average convent does succeed in giving the average middle- 
class girl as much as her friends expect or desire, but cannot 
train a governess properly, and that because the retirement 
from the world, which is the special mark of convents, leads 
to banishing newspapers and periodicals, so that the nuns do 
not know what is going on outside, and cannot keep pace 
with improvements. ‘Erin-go-bragh’ complains of the low 
standard of domestic education in Ireland as nothing less than 
barbarous, and says that servants learn it from their convent- 
bred social superiors. Another correspondent says that the 
purity of Irishwomen cannot be ascribed to the nuns’ teach- 
ing, for that teaching does not produce the same fruits else- 
where ; he has long acquaintance with teaching Orders, and has 
many relations and friends convent-bred ; he thinks that, as a 
tule, religion is badly taught, from lack of practical sense, 
making some pupils weak and superstitious, and others 
sceptical. The arbitrary government (the only kind with 
L2 
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which the nuns are familiar) aims at destroying home influence, 
and is hurtful morally. ‘A Catholic Mother’ says that it is 
all but impossible to get an English or Irish Roman Catholic 
governess who knows more than the rudiments. ‘S. N.S’ 
says that thirty years ago there was strong opposition amongst 
English Roman Catholics to secular inspection of monastic 
schools, but that had been overcome, and much good had 
resulted. Professor Kavanagh, declaring himself to know 
more about the whole question than any other Irishman, 
throws contempt on the system of certificated teachers, and 
states that the two hundred convent schools connected with the 
National Board, having 50,000 pupils, passed 81°4 per cent. 
whereas the Model Schools, at double the cost, and with pupils 
of a higher social grade, attending more regularly, passed 
only 80°6 per cent. He is in favour of convent training 
generally, but his remarks contribute nothing to the question 
now at issue, that of the expensive boarding-schools. 

On the whole, the unfavourable judgments much predomi- 
nate. We have omitted a great deal, but by far the greater 
number of the champions of convents contented themselves 
with attacking their critics as bad Catholics or silly people, 
and did not attempt to meet them with argument ; while one 
Diocesan Synod, that of Waterford, under its Bishop, Dr. Power, 
endeavoured to stifle the whole discussion as unedifying. The 
conclusion, so far, is, that little advantage is to be derived 
from copying a model which gives so little satisfaction to 
such a large number of those most familiar with its practical 
working, and that it will serve better as a warning than asa 
pattern. The real difficulty which has to be overcome lies in 
the erroneous notion of the religious life which has been 
adopted by too many Sisterhoods. So long as the Sisters 
are trained to believe that they must steadily cramp certain of 
their faculties, that secular studies are useless when they are 
not positively hurtful, that originality and independence of 
judgment is an evil quality, not a good one, that the best 
Sister is she who most nearly approaches to the condition of a 
wheel in a machine, which moves solely by external impetus, 
and has no volition of its cwn (though this ideal, convenient 
as itis for carrying on internal government where there is 
a capable and probably despotic head, always breaks down 
abjectly when one of the women stunted by the system is 
wanted to rule in her turn, or to take charge of some new 
and difficult work), and that true ‘community spirit’ is shown 
by coming down to the level of the dullest members of the 
society, in order not to encourage pride by the manifestation 
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of superior mental powers or attainments, so that trivial and 
frivolous chatter in recreation time takes the place of intelli- 
gent conversation, they cannot help dealing with their pupils 
as they deal with themselves, and continued failure is the only 
possible result. The disastrous Pontificate of Pius IX., amidst 
much other harm that it has done to the Roman Church, is 
accountable in some degree for the prevalence of this tone 
amongst Latin conventual societies, for there was much less 
of it forty years ago, as Mr. J. M. Capes incidentally points 
out in his remarkable book, Jo Rome and Back. Unless some- 
thing better takes its place amongst ourselves, secular schools, 
with all their faults, will prove the lesser evil for our girls. 


ArT. VIII—CHRISTIANITY IN EGYPT. 


1. The Ancient Church of Egypt. By the Rev. W. DENTON, 
M.A., Vicar of S. Bartholomew’s, Cripplegate. (London, 
1883.) : 

2. Account of a Visit to the Christian Churches in Egypt, 1883, 
1884. (London, 1884.) 


To the Christian mind there must ever be a strong attraction 
in the very name of ‘the land of Egypt.’ Dean Stanley has 
said—we quote the first words of one of the most charming 
of his works, Sinai and Palestine—that, 


‘Among its many other aspects of interest it has this special claim, 
that it is the background of the whole history of the Israelites ; the 
land to which, next after Palestine, their thoughts, either by way of 
contrast or association, immediately turned. . . . Through Abra- 
ham’s eyes we first see the ancient Pharaoh, with palace and harem 

and princes, and long trains of slaves and beasts of burden. . . . 

During the period of the settlement in Goshen, Egypt became “ the 

Holy Land;” the Israelites, to all outward appearance, became 

Egyptians.’ Long after the Exodus, ‘the heart of the people was 

always turning back to their ancient home . . . and in the new 

Egypt of the Ptolemies arose the second settlement of the Jews in 

the same land of Goshen, destined to exercise so important an influ- 

ence on the last and greatest stage of their history, by the Alexandrian . 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, and by the Alexandrian forms, 

first of Jewish, and afterwards of Christian philosophy.’ 


A severity of tone in regard to Egypt does indeed charac- 
terize those sacred writers who lived in times when Israelites 
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were looking back to its material comforts, or were in peril 
of assimilating its idolatries, or imitating the fashions of its 
monarchy, or ‘trusting in its shadow’ until they found its arm 
“a staff of reed.’ Thus, against the fascination exercised by 
its long-descended grandeur was set that prediction, so won- 
derful in its manifold fulfilment, that the proud realm of ‘the 
son of ancient kings’ should become ‘the basest of the king- 
doms,’ and should ‘lie in the midst of the uncircumcised 
with them that be slain by the sword.’! And yet, through 
all these ages, there shines down upon us, in close associa- 
tion with Egyptian government and life, that ‘ purest symbol 
of the Eternal Son,’? which is presented in the person of 
Joseph ; and a higher and more unique dignity invests the 
land which sheltered the infancy of that Eternal Son Himself, 
in the form of the ‘young Child,’ whose life was sought by 
Herod. And soon after His kingdom was first set up at that 
great confluence of nationalities and religions and philoso- 
phies, which bears to this day the name of Alexander, Egypt 
became a centre of proselytizing activity, and a theatre of 
nobly Christian life. The Catechetical School of Alexandria, 
with its illustrious roll of presidents ; the brilliant and warm- 
hearted, if somewhat one-sided, apologetic of Clement ; the 
wonderful gifts and energies displayed by Origen even before 
his enforced withdrawal to Palestine ; the beautiful character 
of Dionysius, and the romance of his adventures during per- 
secution ; the terrible, yet glorious, scenes of martyrdom 
described by Eusebius as an eyewitness ; above all, the grandest 
figure in the whole area of the ancient Church, the ‘ royal- 
hearted’ hero of Catholic Christianity, whose very name was 
an omen of the ‘immortality’ of his cause: who can recall such 
images as these without longing and hoping for the rekindling 
of a light which has waxed dim in the land still designated 
as ‘the preaching of S. Mark,’ for the renewal, in fullest force, 
of that promised benediction which may well have seemed 
paradoxical when first announced by the evangelical prophet, 
‘The Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt my 
people ?’® 

Such longings and such hopes have found a practical ex- 
pression within the last twelve months in the foundation of an 
‘ Association for the Furtherance of Christianity in Egypt’ 
Its promoters—among whom an earnest-minded lay Church- 
man, Mr. Robert Few, was prominent—were deeply touched 
by that traditional misery of the Egyptian population, which 


1 Ezek. xxix. 15, xxxi. 18. ? Newman, Verses, p. 118. 
>) FRR. SIX. 25. 
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Dr. Pusey describes, with characteristic minuteness, in- his 
comment on Joel iii. 19, and were proportionably stimulated 
to efforts in behalf of the native Christians—efforts, we 
mean, for their intellectual and spiritual elevation, at a time 
which our present ascendency in Egypt seemed to invest with 
the seriousness of a religious opportunity. Out of these 
feelings arose the new Association. Its ‘rules and’constitu- 
tion’ describe its purpose as ‘to further the cause of Christi- 
anity in Egypt by assisting, in the first instance, the Coptic 
Church in the attainment of a higher spiritual life, especially 
through a better system of education for its members, more 
particularly those designed for hely orders.’ 

Now this ‘ Coptic Church,’ as our readers well know, con- 
sists of the great majority of Egyptian Christians. Its history 
takes us straight back to the days of Dioscorus and the Fourth 
(Ecumenical Council. For, as Neale expresses it in his 
History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, ‘the decision of the 
Council was received with the greatest indignation in Egypt.’ ! 
Proterius, elected as successor of the deposed patriarch with 
the approval of the great foreign sees, was never safe without 
a body-guard, and after a troublous pontificate of about six 
years was murdered on a day in Holy Week within a bap- 
tistery by the partisans of Timothy ‘the Cat,’ who thereupon 
assumed the position of a Monophysite patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, and is said to have ‘ cleansed the altars hallowed by Pro- 
terius.’ This heterodox lustration was a symbol of the intense 
antipathy entertained by the Egyptian Monophysites towards 
the adherents of the Council of Chalcedon and the formula of 
‘One Christ in Two Natures.’ If, for the moment, we place 
ourselves at their point of view, we can easily see that they 
would regard Dioscorus as the victim of a Nestorianizing 
conspiracy which had laboured to undo the work of S. Cyril, 
and which had gained an unholy triumph through alliance 
with the secular power. It was a’ call, they would say, for 
Christian resistance to the combined forces of heresy and 
autocracy. If the true successor of S. Mark had been un- 
righteously dethroned and exiled, there was all the more 
reason for disowning any usurper who should profane ‘the 
throne of the Evangelist’ by denying that assertion of ‘One 
Nature incarnate’ which Cyril had made on the authority of 
a tract ascribed to Athanasius. Those who gave in to the 
‘Chalcedonian’ invasion were mere ‘king’s men’ (hence the 
term ‘ Melchites,’ still attached to the Orthodox minority of 


1 Neale, Hist. Alex. ii. 5. 
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Egyptian Christians) ; they were no better, in truth, than the 
false brethren who, in the Arian days, had surrendered their 
faith at the bidding of Constantius, or in deference to the 
Council of Ariminum ; they were aliens from the true Church 
of Egypt, betrayers of her rights, apostates from her doctrinal 
tradition. Gibbon illustrates this persistent animosity by 
telling us of the ‘volley of curses, invectives, and stones,’ 
which burst forth when a patriarch, enthroned by the mandate 
of Justinian, ‘began to read the tome of S. Leo ;’ of the reso- 
lute anathemas dealt out by the contemporary Monophysite 
patriarch to all who should embrace the ‘creed’ of Leo and 
of Chalcedon ; and again, of the welcome given by the Copts 
in A.D. 638 to the invading Saracens, by the mouth of a native 
governor of the province, who declared that while he and his 
brethren could never acknowledge the Arabian prophet, they 
disowned ‘for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of Chal- 
cedon, and his Melchite slaves.’ ! To those who thus identified 
Monophysitism with nationality, ‘every Melchite was a 
stranger, every Jacobite a citizen;’ it became a point of 
honour and patriotism, as well as of religious fidelity, to abhor 
the formula which was confessed alike at Rome and at Con- 
stantinople. If all the rest of Christendom were to confess 
the Two Natures, Egypt, at any rate, should keep her con- 
science clear from the merest suspicion of Nestorianism ; the 
country of S. Cyril, a few miserable renegades apart, should 
be the stronghold of Cyrilline and of Athanasian orthodoxy. 
It need not be said that the Monophysites were mistaken in 
thus claiming the warrant of two great Egyptian theologians, 
Any one, for instance, who refers to the letters in which Cyril 
explains the formula of ‘One vous of God the Word, but a 
gvors incarnate,’ will see that he really meant by it, and be- 
lieved Athanasius to have meant by it, nothing more nor less 
than the doctrine of the Hypostatic Union ;? in other words, 
of the absolute identity of the ‘self’ or ‘Ego’ in the Christ 
with Him who from all eternity ‘was with God and was God’ 
—an identity affirmed in express terms, and with unwearied 
emphasis, by S. Leo, and assumed by all the theologians of 
the Eastern and of the Western Church. 

The dogma of the ‘ Jacobite’ theologians must be distin- 
guished from what is called proper Eutychianism. It is that 
the Godhead and the Manhood in Christ make up one (com- 
posite) ‘nature.’ Renaudot tells us that the confession of the 
Eucharistic Presence made by the Coptic celebrant, in a loud 


1 Gibbon, vi. 60, 61, 332 
2 See Later Treatises of S. Athanasius (Lib. Fath.), p. 175. 
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voice, before his own communion, was enlarged, probably in 
the twelfth century, by the addition of the words, ‘He’ (our 
Lord) ‘made it’ (His Body) ‘one with His Godhead,’ in order 
to serve as a test which might keep off ‘ Melchites’ or ‘ Chal- 
cedonians’ from ‘ furtively’ approaching Monophysite altars, 
when for lack of pastors they could not otherwise partake of 
the Eucharist.! Shortly afterwards, in the pontificate of Ga- 
briel, son of Tarik, there was a further enlargement by way of 
caveat or safeguard ; and thus in the present Coptic Liturgy 
of S. Basil,’ after the words, ‘one with His Godhead,’ the priest 
adds, ‘without confusion, mixture, or change,’ as if to say, 
‘While we deny the duality of natures, we equally exclude 
the idea of a fusion of Godhead with Manhood ; we observe a 
via media between the Chalcedonians and the Eutychians.’ 

There is a further illustration of the approximation of the 
Jacobites, in meaning and idea, to the Chalcedonian or ortho- 
dox doctrine as rightly apprehended—that is, as cleared from 
all Nestorian associations—in the Prayer of the Fraction 
according to the ‘ Alexandrian Liturgy of S. Gregory,’ * where, 
indeed, Monothelitism is affirmed, and the formula ‘in two 
natures’ is rejected, but the phrase, ‘ one incarnate nature of 
God the Word,’ is in conjunction with ‘one Lord” and ‘ one 
hypostasis,’ in a sentence which begins with ‘Not two rpécwrra.’ 
And, what is more, this same prayer describes the Incarnation 
in terms which Catholics would fully accept, and of which 
Renaudot drily observes, that they may surprise those ‘ qui 
illorum’ (ze. the Jacobites) ‘opinionem non novere mzsi ex 
vulgatis autoribus’ :— 


‘Having united the manhood to Thyself by way of hypostasis, 
without change and without confusion’ (compare these words in the 
actual ‘ Definitio Fidei’ of Chalcedon) . . . . ‘thus Thou didst 
come forth from it, as God made man, consubstantial with the Father 


as to the Godhead, and consubstantial with us as to the manhood,’ 


—that very assertion of a twofold consubstantiality which 
occurs in the Formula of Reunion in 433, and in the Chalce- 
donian ‘ Definitio,’ and which, in fact, carries with it what the 
Council of Chalcedon intended to secure. 

Our readers will pardon these theological details in con- 
sideration of the light which they cast on the prospects, in one 
momentous particular, of the undertaking set on foot by the 
founders of the new ‘ Association.’ There seems to be reason 


1 Renaudot, Lit. Orient. Collect. i. 275-8. 
? Hammond, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 229. 
3 Renaudot, i. 115, 350. 
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for hoping that as the Armenians, who also reject the formula 
of Chalcedon, have been pronounced, even by so keen-sighted 
a discerner of heresy as Dr. Neale, to be virtually at one with 
the Catholic Church in her faith as to our Lord’s Godhead and 
Manhood,!' and as ‘the Syrians in Malabar,’ according to Mr. 
Howard, may be found ‘not so thoroughly committed to the 
opinions condemned at the Council of Chalcedon as to present 
an insuperable obstacle to intercommunion, inasmuch as they 
clearly acknowledge both the Divinity and Humanity’ joined 
together in the one Person of Christ (although, he adds, ‘ it 
becomes a question of deep anxiety whether we can, without 
betraying the faith, hold communion with a Church whose 
clergy, it is affirmed, renounce and abjure, in common with 
the worst heretics, the Synod of Chalcedon and Leo’)?; so it 
may be after all with the Jacobite Copts of Egypt, if friendly 
conference with English Churchmen, who are ‘ Chalcedonians’ 
without being ‘ Melchites,’ could bring out their real meaning, 
and help them to understand that of the Melchites themselves, 
which is, of course, identical with the whole tone of orthodox 
Eastern Christology. S. Athanasius himself might furnish a 
model for such a conference, in the charitable pains which he 
took, at the Alexandrian Council of 362, to elicit the real 
harmony of belief, under apparent discord, which existed 
between those who asserted ‘one hypostasis’ and those who 
maintained ‘three hypostases’ in the Holy Trinity ; the dif- 
ference being proved to be verbal and not real. In his very 
interesting paper on Zhe Ancient Church in Egypt, read at 
Norwich on May 30 in last year, and published by desire of 
the ‘ Association,’ Mr. Denton, than whom no English clergy- 
man is fitter to form an opinion on Eastern ecclesiastical 
matters, says :— 

‘Mr. Sheldon Amos, well known as a writer on law and politics, 
who is now in Egypt, and who has had opportunities of judging, and 
is well able to judge, is of opinion that the Monophysite doctrine has 
no hold over the Copts of the present day. As to this matter we 


1 Neale, Jnztroduction to Eastern Church, ii. 1079 7 The Armenians, 
he says, ‘allow that in the.Gveek sense the doctrine of Two Natures is 
orthodox ; in the Vestortaz sense it is heretical . . . . The Armenians’ 
(at the beginning of the dissension) ‘ considered Byzantium to mean by 
Two Natures what Nestorius meant by Two Persons.’ 

* Howard, Christians of S. Thomas, p. 172. In 1874 the present 
writer received, through Mr, Howard’s kindness, Dr. Badger’s translation 
of part of a confession of faith put forth by the Syrian patriarch, con- 
demning any one who said that ‘a third nature’ arose from ‘two natures 
mixed or changed, and asserting that ‘the two natures remained fixed in 
a unity undecaying, indivisible, without mixture, &c. 
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must await the inquiries which are now being made. For the sake 
of the Copts, as well as of ourselves, there must be no mistake on 
this subject. Heresy, we know not how, saps the spiritual life of 
individuals and the national strength of a State. . . . The truths 
of Christianity are no mere barren dogmas, curiosities of the ecclesi- 
astical museum, but the roots which sustain spiritual life, as spiritual 
life is the sap and nourishment of national existence’ (p. 21). 


We may be the more hopeful of a happy result from any 
inquiries of the Association in this direction, because of its 
manifest agreement with the tenor and spirit of these weighty 
words. Its ‘rules and constitutions’ are unequivocally loyal 
to the obligations which bind us of the English Church to the 
doctrine of the Fourth General Council as it is summarized 
in our Second Article, and which, therefore, bid us acknow- 
ledge the ecclesiastical and canonical rights of the Orthodox 
minority in Egypt, and of the patriarch in communion with 
Orthodox Eastern Christendom. The correspondence recently 
printed between Archbishop Howley and Messrs. Tattam and 
Grimshawe as to the state of the Coptic Christians does indeed 
label Monophysitism as a heresy, but totally ignores the Ortho- 
dox remnant, whose existence had been sardonically alluded 
to by Gibbon, when he described the Copts as ‘a race of 
illiterate beggars, whose only consolation was derived from the 
inferior wretchedness of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive 
congregation.’ Now, however, we read :— 


‘The Association will (1) fully recognize the Orthodox Patriarch 
of Alexandria, in communion with the See of Constantinople, dis- 
claiming any intention of intrusion into his patriarchate ; and (2) will 
maintain unswerving fidelity to the first four General Councils of the 
Church, and their decrees, as practically embodied in the Second 
Article of the Church of England.’ 


How faithfully the envoys of the Association have carried 
out this resolution will be seen in their newly-published report. 
The Rev. H. C. Morse, rector of Littleham, the Rev. A. T. 
Chapman, fellow and Hebrew lecturer of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and Mr. A. J. Butler, fellow and bursar of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, reached Egypt in the latter part of 
1883. They found that the Orthodox patriarch Sophronios, 
who ordinarily resides at Alexandria, was at Cairo at the time 
of their arrival, for a festival service. ‘Two of us attended the 
celebration of the Mysteries on the day of the festival, places 
being reserved for us opposite the Patriarchal throne.’ , They 
ascertained the time at which the Patriarch could receive them, 
and appeared before him ‘at the time appointed, in eccle- 
siastical and academical costume,’ and presented the letter 
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commendatory with which they had been furnished by Arch- 
bishop Benson. What follows is full of interest :— 


€ Sophronios (with whom was the Archbishop Ignatius, who resides 
at Cairo, and one or two other ecclesiastics) informed us that he still 
preserved a letter which he had received from Archbishop Tait, and 
made particular inquiries whether our letter was from the regular and 
lawful occupant of the See of Canterbury. The Archbishop’s letter 
was rendered into Greek by the librarian of the cathedral, Sophronios 
understanding only Greek and Turkish.’ 


(Would it not have been better, we are tempted to ask, if 
a Greek version had been sent from Lambeth with the 
original ?) A conversation followed. Sophronios referred to 
the part which Eastern Orthodoxy had taken in the Bonn 
Conference, ‘and expressed the desire he felt for the reunion 
of Christendom. He then alluded to the doctrine concerning 
the Procession of the Holy Ghost, objecting to the F7/zogue, 
and repeating with emphasis the words é« tod Ilatpds. He 
stated his objections firmly, but with much courtesy and 
kindness of tone and manner. In conclusion, he said that 
when he returned to Alexandria he should himself write to the 
Archbishop, and that our visit had given him much pleasure.’ 
The Patriarch, who, whatever he may be in the eyes of the 
Copts or of the Moslem government, is for the Orthodox 
East the true successor of S. Mark and S. Athanasius, ful- 
filled his promise by writing a brotherly letter, which the 
‘Account’ gives in the original Greek, and in an English version 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, verified by the Archimandrite 
Myriantheus, and running as follows :— 


‘Sophronios, by the mercy of God, Pope and Patriarch of the 
great city of Alexandria, and of all the country (yiic) of Egypt : Most 
reverend Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Edward, Metropolitan and 
Primate (lit. Exarch,! a significant title) of all England, Brother dearly 
beloved in the Holy Spirit and greatly longed for by our Humility’ 
(rather ‘brother of our Humility, much beloved and much sought 
after in the Holy Spirit’), ‘ grace be to thy Holiness’ (rather, your 
‘Reverence,’ 779 tperéog cefjacpudrnre) ‘and peace from God. The 
two priests of the Church of England, with one layman, recommended 
by thy Holiness, having arrived safe and sound at our Apostolic and 
Patriarchal throne for the fulfilment of this laudable and Christian 
desire, delivered to us the brotherly letter of thy Holiness, the con- 
tents of which we read with intense desire and exceeding gratification; 
and we afforded to these excellent men all the information which 
they sought for from us, and we express to thy Holiness, greatly 


1 An ‘Exarch’ is properly the head of a ‘ Diocese’ in the ancient 
sense—e.g. of ‘ Asia’ or of Cappadocia; see Chalced. Caz. 9. 
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honoured by us, our brotherly and cordial thanks for the fraternal 
and loving sentiments towards us with which thy letter is fraught ; 
and we cherish a hope that for the future thy Holiness will never 
cease to communicate such feelings towards us, and we will do the 
same towards thee ; thus continuing with thee that correspondence 
of brotherly love which we maintained for many years with thy cele- 
brated predecessor. Expressing our brotherly and sincere sentiments 
towards thy Holiness, we wish thee very many healthful and happy 
years, for which we fervently pray. At Alexandria, on 27 December, 
1883, the beloved brother and devoted friend of thy most reverend 
Holiness’ (rather, ‘of your most reverend Charity,’ "Aydarne ') ‘in 
Christ our Lord God (rather, ‘Christ our God,’ a received Eastern 
phrase), the Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria, Sophronios.’ 


The information referred to in this letter consisted of 
replies to certain questions submitted to Sophronios, from 
which we will make a few extracts. The Orthodox Church 
(whose members are ‘not Egyptians by descent’) has thirty 
priests and six deacons in Alexandria, Cairo, and fifteen 
other towns. They had one church in Upper Egypt, ‘ but 
it was abandoned by reason of the late war; now there isa 
talk of re-establishing it, if land can be obtained from the 
Government.’ ‘Many Christians were killed during the war,’ 
and ‘many churches were profaned and their priésts mal- 
treated. The Coptic Church, according to the Orthodox 
patriarch, ‘is spread over all the land, especially in Upper 
Egypt, but ‘has from various causes remained stationary, 
and has not moved onward with the other Christian Churches,’ 
ié,in matters of education, ‘no thought being taken for the 
improvement of their village priests. The Copts number 
about 300,000 souls. The Armenian, Armeno-Catholic’ (ze. 
Armeno-Roman), ‘Greek-Catholic, Copt-Catholic, Maronite, 
and Syrian communities are few in number, but keep upa 
few churches and schools.’ Then comes a very cheering 
statement. Not only do the Orthodox keep up ‘friendly 
relations with all these Churches,’ but ‘there was a question 
some years ago’ of union between the Copts and the Orthodox, 
‘under the patriarchate of Kallinikas’ (qu. Kallinikos ?) ‘ for the 
Orthodox, and Cyril for the Coptic. Unfortunately the idea 
did not succeed, owing to the death of the Coptic patriarch.’ 
This implies that the doctrinal difference had been practically 
abated by mutual explanations. 

The envoys were charged with an Archiepiscopal letter of 
greeting to the Coptic patriarch Cyril XII., who gave them a 


1 Compare the Greek form of the third Sardican canon, Ei doxet tpav 
ti ayéen and Leo to Flavian, ‘ Lectis dilectionis tuz litteris’ (EZ. xxviii. 1). 
y ayorn ’ 
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letter of commendation to the Coptic monasteries in the 
‘Natron Valley.’ This letter, translated in the Report, was 
dated on Christmas Eve, and nothing could be more cordial 
than its tone, unless, indeed, it were the exuberant welcome 
given to the delegates by the superior of the monastery of 
the Blessed Virgin at Baramoos, which pleased them beyond 
the other convents which they visited. The account of their 
reception by a procession chanting psalms, with ringing of 
bells, carries us back to the fourth century, when it was ‘the 
custom of all monks’ to come forth and meet visitors with 
psalmody.' The abbot (whose words are given in the Report) 
described this convent as ‘the abode of heroes, who, being 
sons of kings and sultans, of their own will preferred to be 
poor and penniless, walking in the footsteps, and bearing the 
cross, of Christ our God.’ He prayed for the English visitors 
that Christ would ‘be with them, grant them the best of gifts 
and abundance of blessing, bring them home safe, and after 
a long life transport them to the brightness of Paradise, 
through the intercession of our Lady the Virgin, and of all 
our holy fathers, and by our all saying Amen.’ 

Cyril himself visited the delegates (as did Archbishop 
Ignatius on the part of Sophronios), and they inspected 
various schools belonging to the Copts in Cairo, and also one 
of the two existing Coptic ‘sisterhoods.’ It seems that they 
were asked whether the English Church had any religious 
communities, and that the monks were interested in hearing 
about ‘sisterhoods in Engiand.’ The Coptic hierarchy in Egypt 
consists of a patriarch residing at Cairo (the Orthodox patri- 
arch lives, as the ancient patriarchs lived, at Alexandria), of 
two metropolitans, and of eleven simple bishops; there are 
three bishops and one metropolitan in Abyssinia. Most of 
the clergy are untrained, but they found a young priest-monk 
at Baramoos who knew some Greek and could read Hebrew, 

‘There appears to be a high moral tone among the clergy.’ 
Holy orders are deemed incompatible with any secular occu- 
pations. The delegates had several interviews with the 
Kommos or Dean of the Coptic Cathedral at Cairo, discuss- 
ing with him, at great length, the doctrines concerning the 
Nature and Person of our Lord. They also discussed various 
doctrinal questions with a priest on the borders of the 
Delta, and with the inmates of two monasteries. What, it 
will be asked, did they ascertain as to Coptic belief on the 
Incarnation? It appears that ‘One Nature’ was interpreted, 


) Hist. Lausiaca, 52. 
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in the old Cyrilline manner, to signify our Lord Himself, 
who was declared, in exact agreement with the ‘ Quicunque,’ 
to be ‘perfect God and perfect Man.’ This excludes all here- 
tical meaning. On the other hand— 


‘It was evident in these discussions that they had a dread of any 
Nestorian tendencies in us; for on more than one occasion, and 
by more than one priest, we were closely pressed as to whether we 
believed the Divinity of Christ to have been, at any time since the 
Incarnation, separate from His Humanity. They were pleased when 
we reassured them on this point.’ 


No wonder ; they wished for, and obtained, a guarantee 
that we agree with them in holding—in the words of their own 
Eucharistic confession '—that the Lord’s ‘Godhead was not 
separated from His Humanity for a single hour, nor for the 
twinkling of aneye;’ or, in the technical language of theology, 
that although the Vital Union was dissolved between the 
Death and the Resurrection, the Personal Union remained 
indissoluble, so that the body in the sepulchre and the soul in 
Hades were still the body and soul of God the Word, which, 
in S. Cyril’s phrase, He had ‘appropriated’ for ever when He 
assumed them at His Nativity. Thus fara real step has been 
gained, a real approximation achieved; it is clear that expla- 
nations may show, on one hand, that ‘One Nature’ is so 
used as to mean ‘One Person,’ and on the other that ‘Two 
Natures’ are an equivalent to ‘ perfect God and perfect Man.’ 
But the ‘delegates venture to think that further discussion of 
this subject is for the present undesirable,’ because very few 
Copts understand Greek or Latin, and ‘their unfortunate 
severance from the Catholic Church has in great measure 
unfitted them from (for) appreciating the bearing of these 
questions on the complete doctrine of the Person of our 
Blessed Lord.’ Meantime, we repeat, it is matter for thank- 
fulness that the Copts have ascertained that our Church is 
clear of Nestorianism. The best-educated of their priests 
would be interested, we are sure, in the fact that the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge has recently uttered a 
grave warning against what he calls ‘Cerinthian tendencies ; 
the separation of Jesus the Son of Man from Christ the Son 
of God is constantly made, to the destruction of the One in- 
divisible Person of our Lord and Saviour.’? And this truth 
of His single Personality is just the one which Cyril up- 
held against Nestorius, and which Leo kept inviolate while 

1 Hammond's Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 229. See S. Atha- 


nasius, ¢c. Apoll. ii. 14 (Later Treatises, p. 135). 
2 Westcott, Epistles of S. Fohn, p. xxxvi. 
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defending the ‘Two Natures’ against Eutyches. ‘Christ is 
One, and Christ is God and Man ;’ this, in simple language, is 
the twofold truth associated with the names of Ephesus and 
Chalcedon. Since the Copts hold it bond fide, we may hope 
that in time they will do justice to the Fourth Council, and 
acknowledge the ‘ Two Natures’ with such explanations as 
may be agreed on by themselves and the Orthodox. Of 
course, until they do so, they must be regarded as further 
apart from us than the Orthodox. Intercommunion, indeed, 
between us and either of these Churches is barred by the 
controversy of the Fi/ioque, if by nothing else. 

‘The Copts, we are told, ‘recognize seven sacramental 
Mysteries, and ‘hold opinions which, in the common lan- 
guage of the day, would be called distinctively High Church,’ 
They take the Eucharistic words of institution literally, with- 
out ‘ attempting to define the mode’ of their fulfilment. ‘They 
were much pleased with words quoted from the Prayer of 
Humble Access and the Catechism ;’ and our readers will 
observe with pleasure that these words were cited simply, 
without putting on them any Calvinistic gloss. 

It is curious to find that they are harassed by American 
Presbyterian missionaries, who make many converts, doubtless 
to some extent because of the exemption from certain taxes 
which can be secured by coming under foreign protection. 
A priest asked the delegates to send out some tracts and 
pamphlets ‘in support of Episcopacy, and they ‘ promised to 
do so.’ It is proposed that some ‘ such publications should be 
sent to Cairo to be translated into Arabic, and returned to 
England to be printed in Arabic here. We hope the Com- 
mittee will authorize this to be done at once.’ We hope also 
that such ‘tracts’ will be selected as may place the question 
of episcopacy on a Catholic basis, by connecting it with the 
economy of grace, instead of simply recommending it as a 

olity. 
. There seems to be much ground for hope in regard to the 
Coptic laity. Many of the younger men among them ‘are 
anxious for religious instruction.’ Meetings are held for the 
study of Scripture, at which ‘those who speak English use 
English commentaries. A pasha (the only Copt in that high 
rank) presides over a council of laymen recently elected to 
assist the patriarch in the secular affairs of his office. This 
council is preparing a statement to lay before the Association 
as to ‘the chief needs and requirements of the Coptic people.’ 

The Report does not idealize the condition of this inter- 

esting community. It calls the general condition of their 
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churches and clergy ‘far from satisfactory, but points to 
‘cheering indications of an earnest desire for’ better things. 
May that desire be intensified and accomplished! The 
Association publishes a ‘ prayer for the land of Egypt,’ which 
contains a remarkable clause: ‘Let the cry éf-the Martyrs 
come up before thee, even all those who against the false 
prophet have witnessed a good confession,’ &c. In harmony 
with this aspiration, we conclude by quoting the words of Mr. 
Alfred Gurney, written at Alexandria in 1875 :— 


‘Thy Cross! O plant it here again, 
Where died Saint Mark, where toiled so long 
Thy great confessor Athanase ; 
Re-flood with Pentecostal grace 
Thy Church ; dear Lord, redress her wrong !’! 


ART. IX.—PRAYER-BOOK ENRICHMENT IN 
AMERICA. 


1. Report of the Foint Commitice on the Book of Common Prayer 
appointed by the General Convention of MDCCCLXXX. 
(Philadelphia, 1883.) 

2. The Book Annexed to the Report. (Philadelphia, 1883.) 

3. Papers on Liturgical Enrichment. By the Right Reverend 
JOHN FREEMAN YOUNG, S.T.D., Bishop of Florida. 
(New York, 1883.) 

4. Revision of the American Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON. (New York, 1883.) 


WE drew the attention of our readers in a ‘Short Notice’ in 
our last issue to that most interesting result of the moVement 
towards Liturgical Enrichment, now going on in the American 
Church, Zhe Book Annexed to the Report of the Foint Com- 
mittee which was appointed by the General Triennial Con- 
vention of 1880. The Report was presented to the Convention 
of 1883, but reached us, together with 7he Book Annexed, too 
late for more than a brief commendation of it to the notice of 
English Churchmen, and an earnest expression of our deep 
regret at—what was apparent on immediate inspection—the 


1 The Vision of the Eucharist, and other Poems, by Aifred Gurney, 
M.A. (p. 142). 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. XXXV. M 
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failure to take advantage of the opportunity for reinstating 
the Athanasian Creed. 

We now desire to offer to our readers a more detailed 
examination of this highly important and most interesting 
volume. Here in England we have not, indeed, the same lost 
ground to recover that, with the sole exception of their Com- 
munion Office, our trans-Atlantic brethren have. Yet we are 
quite alive to the manifold deficiencies of our own Book of 
Common Prayer, in the face of present necessities in very 
different directions; and to our own need both of some Ad- 
ditional Services (not to speak of the ‘enrichment’ of our 
existing ones), and of suitable Prayers and Collects for many 
objects and occasions now unprovided for. We may almost 
adopt as they stand the words of Dr. Huntington, at page 8 
of his reprinted article on Revision : 


‘No one who has not laboured at the task of trying to commend 
the Church of the Prayer Book to the working class, as it is repre- 
sented in our large manufacturing towns, can know how lamentable 
that failure is. We gather in the rich and the poor, but the great 
middle class which makes the staple and the strength of American 
society stands aloof.’ 


To meet this particular difficulty what is needed is greater 
elasticity rather than enrichment; greater variety, greater 
adaptability to circumstances, rather than greater fulness 
or liturgical grandeur. 

On the other hand, the Bishop of Florida, while he in- 
sists (page 2 of his Papers on Liturgical Enrichment) on the 
duty of ‘giving to our Formularies for the Worship of God, 
and all our religious ministrations, such comprehensiveness in 
breadth, variety, adaptation and attractiveness as to impress 
and win to the Church thousands and tens of thousands of 
“all sorts and conditions of men,”’ says also: 


‘Wé want Special Offices provided, for the use of those who 
desire them, in much stronger sympathy than anything we have with 
the greater solemnities of the ecclesiastical year, whether festal or 
penitential. The compilers of our Prayer Book in revising and 
abbreviating the Sarum Offices of the Missal and Breviary alike, as 
we are coming very generally and regretfully to realize, pruned too 
severely... . (P. 50.) It is a cause for wonder and gratitude to 
God that our Prayer-Book Offices, framed as they were under such 
adverse circumstances, are so admirable as they are. But we have 
fallen upon other times. The changes that have taken place since 
the period of the Reformation, the advance that has been made in 
liturgical knowledge by the researches of scholars since that time, 
the fading away of narrow prejudices, and the improved and growing 
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breadth and Catholicity of views and feelings that now so happily 
characterize our communion clearly make this an opportunity for 
carrying forward to a fuller completion and enrichment the work 
which our Reformers did for the greater part so judiciously and 
wisely, except the extreme severity with which they treated the old 
Offices. 

‘In the prosecution of this work we have to go back to their 
period and examine carefully for ourselves the originals of the 
Prayer-Book Offices, to ascertain what, if anything, that they set 
aside may be advantageously restored to its original place. Nor only 
this. As the Sarum Offices were inferior to others of their family, 
they should be collated throughout with the Missals and Breviaries 
of the Mozarabic, Ambrosian, and Gallican rites, so far as the latter 
has been recovered. Nor will it suffice that this shall be done by a 
Committee merely, however ably constituted. These Offices should 
all be translated and published in English, excepting those portions 
which are alien to our Calendar and Ritual observances, for the 
education of our whole people in this most important matter, and 
their elevation in Ritual conception, appreciation, and taste up to a 
standard which but very few have ever thought of. 

‘In secular matters we Americans make haste to adopt and appro- 
priate and interweave with our civilization everything useful of the 
numberless inventions and discoveries which the efforts of genius 
are perpetually bringing to light throughout the world. Shall the 
children of this world ever continue to be wiser in their generation 
than the children of light? Shall we in a spirit of fanatical conser- 
vatism determine to be satisfied with our present Offices, which the 
general voice of the Church pronounces to be “ insufficient and un- 
satisfactory for the greater solemnities of the Ritual year,” and leave 
untouched the greater and richer part of the Church’s common 
heritage of devotional forms, which are the crystallization of the 
genius, learning, and piety of the whole Church of Christ for more 
than a thousand years? Let it not be. 

‘But it is dangerous to meddle with the Prayer Book, many are 
ready to say. Though one of the humblest servants of the Church, 
no one of her children would more stoutly oppose any experimenting 
with the Prayer Book than myself. Many in the Church desire 
nothing but “the Prayer Book as it is” for any times or seasons of 
the Christian Year. Let the Prayer Book remain unaltered for the 
use of such. But many, on the other hand, desire much fuller 
devotional forms for portions of the year, such as would enable them 
to spend hours of each day of some of the greater solemnities, as 
Holy Week, for instance, in the house of God, engaged in prayers 
and meditations befitting the events commemorated. For the edifi- 
cation of such, and for the general encouragement and promotion of 
a more devout spirit in the Church, let the amplest provision be 
made for this portion of our people. Offices can be framed, and 
their use, at option, be authorized as a tentative beginning of a great 
movement in the right direction, the same as was done in the matter 
of the Hymnal. ... And this must BE DONE. The Church must 
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provide [the capitals and italics are the Bishop’s| for these wants of 
her children, or they will seek what they crave and long for in 
strange and unsafe pastures.’ (P. 52 sg.) 

This witness is at least as true for us here in England as 
for our brethren in the States. We wish the need he describes 
and the danger he hints at were as fully realized by our own 
right reverend Fathers in God as by this American prelate, 
and the true remedy as boldly and as plainly indicated. The 
entire absence of any appreciation in high quarters of these 
growing needs, the total failure to meet them in any autho- 
rized way, have led of course to their usual and indeed 
inevitable result, in the issue and adoption of a bewildering 
variety of wholly unauthorized books of devotion for private 
and for social and community use. It is matter for some 
surprise and much thankfulness that these have been, on the 
whole, so true to ancient Catholic models, and so free from 
objectionable features imitated from merely medieval and 
later sources, as they have been. That this has been so has 
been due to the great growth among us not merely of true 
Church feeling and a correct instinct in these matters, but 
also among our clergy, at least of the second order, of genuine 
liturgical learning and taste. It is to be hoped that the time 
is not far distant when this growth and improvement may 
bear their best fruit in the form of a fully authorized Appendix 
to our Book of Common Prayer, containing the much-needed 
Additional Services for both Sunday and other use in churches, 
in mission chapels, and in religious communities, as well as 
a full supply of Occastonal Prayers and Thanksgivings for 
objects and purposes, missionary and otherwise, which are as 
yet entirely unrepresented in our Offices. There can be, it 
would seem, but little doubt that, in the present circumstances 
of the Home Church, this way of procedure in this now really 
ripe and urgent matter is the most to be recommended, and, 
probably, the only practicable mode. We do not wish the 
Prayer Book itself to be touched, further than, if it were pos- 
sible, the clearing of one or two rubrics which, if not in them- 
selves ambiguous, are, as recent painful events have shown, 
capable of being made.to appear ambiguous by party preju- 
dice, or by legal subtlety exercised at its bidding in an atmo- 
sphere of profoundest ignorance of the whole subject. If the 
points so disastrously raised by the recent unhappy lawsuits 
which have done so much to reconcile the minds of a growing 
number of clergy and laity to the idea of disestablishment 
could be expressed according to the mind of the Church her- 
self—a mind in which we believe all but a factious and 
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impracticable minority would heartily acquiesce—it might be 
well to have some such settlement forthwith, leaving the 
Services themselves as they stand. An Authorized Appendix 
such as we have indicated might then be put forth, by the 
united authority of the Convocations of both Provinces, for 
optional and discretional use. The experience of a few years 
of such use would guide the Church in such improvement 
and enrichment of the Prayer Book itself as might then seem 
desirable and possible. If Letters of Business could be 
granted to the Convocations for effectual action in these two 
directions—as was indeed suggested in a resolution adopted 
by the Lower House of Canterbury in their February sessions 
of this year—it would indeed be great cause for thankfulness, 
New life would be given to the Convocation Committee on 
Additional Services, and their revision, with a view to actual 
adoption, of the valuable results they have already arrived at, 
might be the beginning of further effectual movement in the 
same direction. That committee has now the very great ad- 
vantage of having before it the additions already adopted 
in the Revised Irish Prayer Book—we do not commend 
its alterations—and those proposed by the American Joint 
Committee in The Book Annexed. 

Writing before the issue of that Committee’s Report, 
Bishop Freeman Young, of Florida, enumerates among ‘ wants 
that can be immediately supplied,’ the following :— 


‘A Collect for the Sunday after Christmas ; Collects for the week 
days in Lent ; a better Collect for Passion Sunday ; Collects for the 
first four days of Holy Week; a Collect, Epistle, ana Gospel for the 
Feast of the Transfiguration, for Rogations, and provision made for 
saying the Litany on all those days, they being the very times for 
which the Litany was originally provided ; also, Proper Prefaces for 
Epiphany, Lent, Passion-tide, Festivals of the Apostles and Martyrs. 
We want additional Special Prayers and Thanksgivings and Rubrical 
provision for the introduction of all such, as occasions may require, 
into the Communion Office when it is used as a separate service. 
We want an Office for the laying of corner-stones of churches, 
chapels, and other religious houses ; an Office for blessing for their 
religious use structures of this sort prospectively temporary. .. . 
We want an Office for the Burial of /nfants, and one for the Burial 
of the Clergy, or modifications of our present one to meet these 
occasions ; also one for the Consecration of Cemeteries, and one for 
the formal acceptance and offering to God of vessels for the service 
of the altar and other instruments of Divine service.’ (P. 49.) 


We italicize in this list of ‘wants’ those which are met in Zhe 
Book Annexed. And in doing so we cannot but feel—though 
we express the feeling with all due deference, and under the 
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full consciousness of our disadvantages of distance and im- 
perfect acquaintance with all the conditions of the choice— 
that such provision might have been richer and more complete 
had the Joint Committee included one or two obvious names 
that are unfortunately absent. We should have thought that 
the lay author of 7he Divine Liturgy (McCauley: Philadelphia, 
1881), Mr. George W. Hunter ; also Mr. John H. Treat, author 
of Notes on the Rubrics of the Communion Office (Pott: New 
York, 1882); and the Rev. Dr. C. R. Hale, of Baltimore, a 
valued writer on the Mozarabic Collects, might all have worthily 
assisted, and would have rendered good service, in such an 
undertaking. 

Looking at the additions above indicated, of the five new 
Collects for Holy Week, we like the Wednesday one least and 
the Maundy Thursday one! most. The Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for the Transfiguration are a clear gain. We think 
the Collect might have included some reference to the Voice 
of the Father commanding obedience to the Son; but per- 
haps it is hypercriticism to suggest ‘disquietness’ for ‘ dis- 
quietude’ and ‘may hereafter behold’ for ‘may be permitted 
to behold.’ We are very well aware that there is no more 
difficult task than the composition of new Collects, or indeed 
the new translation of old ones; but perhaps it is a good rule 
to adhere to the words and phrases to which three centuries 
and a half of familiarity with the Authorized Version of the 
Bible have accustomed the English-speaking race in the 
expression of religious ideas. 

We will speak later on of the suggested alternative forms 
for use at the burial of infants. We thankfully welcome the 
provision of additional Collects, Epistles, and Gospels ‘ at the 
First Communion’ on Christmas Day, Easter Day, and 
Whitsun Day ; the first and second after the good example of 
the Revised Irish Prayer Book, and with the same Collects ; that 
for Christmas being the old Gelasian Collect, as Englished in 
the First Reformed Prayer Book of 1549. The new Easter 
Collect is good; that for Whitsun Day, perhaps, less happy? 


1 In this we would alter ‘ receive it’ into ‘ receive the same.’ 

2 It runs: ‘O God Holy Ghost, who, as on this day, didst descend in 
the likeness of fiery tongues, bringing to the Church the promise of the 
Father in the gift of power, take away all vices from our hearts, and fill us 
with all wisdom and spiritual understanding. Grant this, O blessed Spirit, 
who with,’ &c. Certainly, we should prefer ‘fulfilling’ to ‘bringing.’ It 
was Christ who brought the promise, Acts i. 4. If by ‘the promise of the 
Father’ is meant the Holy Ghost Himself, as in the 7 rite promissum 
Patris of the Venz, Creator, then the wording of the Collect, as it stands, 
is not perhaps quite suitable. We are not aware whether the Joint Com- 
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Of the four new Collects for the Monday and Tuesday in 
Easter and Whitsun weeks we prefer, where all are good, the 
two for the latter festival. The Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
for ‘Thanksgiving-day, otherwise called Harvest Home’ 
{usually the first Thursday in November) are not new, being 
found, as parts of a special service, with proper opening Sen- 
tences, Anthem for Venite, Lessons, and Thanksgiving, in the 
Standard Prayer Book of 1871; but they are now placed 
after the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for All Saints’ Day, the 
other special elements of this day’s observance being trans- 
ferred to an earlier place in the book, before the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, 

We cannot help regretting that the opportunity was not 
taken for ‘enriching’ the Eucharistic portion of the Prayer 
Book by the restoration, at least for private use at Communion 
time, of the beautiful prayers which the ancient Offices supply 
in such abundance under the heads of Orationes Secreta, super 
Populum, Post-communions, and Benedictions. We earnestly 
hope that this may yet be done. Some authorized supply of 
forms for silent use by individual communicants before and 
after going up to the Holy Table, while others are communi- 
cating, and before leaving church after service is over, is in 
truth very urgently needed in our Anglican Communion. 

Passing to the Eucharistic Office itself, we observe before 
the Decalogue a new rubric permitting its omission when the 
whole Office has been previously used in the same church on 
the same day, but providing that, in that case, the ‘Summary 
of the Law ’—a feature borrowed from the Scotch Office— 
shall be said. The unfortunate rubric of the Standard Book, 


mittee had before them the work entitled the Przest fo the Altar (3rd ed. 
Rivingtons, 1879), in which are given in English the ancient Secrefa, 
Post-Communions, and Benedictions throughout the year, together with 
many ancient Collects and Prayers previously untranslated. Some useful 
materials for ‘enrichment’ might be found in this volume ; ¢.g: the trans- 
lated Prayers for Whitsuntide would supply the following :— 

‘O God, Who, as on this day, didst vouchsafe to enlighten the minds 
of the disciples by the gift of the Holy Ghost the,Comforter ; grant that 
the outpouring of Thy Holy Spirit may cleanse our hearts, and make 
them fruitful by the inward sprinkling of the dew of His blessing. 
Through. Who liveth. In the unity of the same.’ 

‘O God, Who vouchsafedst to send the Holy Ghost the Comforter upon 
the disciples in the likeness of fervent heat ; grant to Thy people that 
they may be fervent in the unity of faith: that they, continually abiding 
in Thy love, may be found both steadfast in faith and also fruitful in good 
works. Through,’ : 

Dr. Bright’s most valuable Ancient Collects is, of course, well known 
across the Atlantic, and indeed is specially referred to on page 5 of the 
Report of the Joint Committee. 
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‘ Then shall be said or sung the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed ; 
unless one of them hath been used immediately before in the 
Morning Prayer; still remains, bettered only by the addition, 
‘ Provided that the Nicene Creed,as here followeth, shall be said 
on Christmas Day, Easter Day, Ascension Day, Whitsun Day, 
and Trinity Sunday.’ We are greatly surprised that this 
most uncatholic alternative has not absolutely disappeared. 
We are not quite sure which we dislike most, the Apostles’ 
Creed in the Liturgy, or the Nicene in the Matins. Well, 
perhaps the former; but we are also quite sure of the wise 
instinct of the provision in our Shortened Services Act which 
prohibits the use of portions of the Communion Office in the 
compilation of the special additional or occasional services. 
which it permits from other Prayer-Book materials. A new 
rubric before the Offertory Sentences permits (needlessly, we 
think) their use ‘on any other occasions of Public Worship 
when the Alms of the People are to be received’; and 1 Chron, 
Xxix. II, 12,and 14, are printed as additional Sentences at the 
end. At the close of the Ordinary Preface the phrase 
‘ Therefore with’ to ‘saying’ is appointed to be ‘ sazd or sung 
by the Priest, and the Sanctus, which begins a fresh paragraph 
with the words HOLY, HOLY, HOLY in capitals, by 
‘Priest and People’ There is no addition to the Proper Pre- 
faces :—another opportunity lost. 

The long Prayer of Consecration, Oblation, and Invocation, 
taken, as is well known, (though with one important altera- 
tion in the /zvocation) from the Scotch Offices, remains as 
in the Standard Book. But at its close, instead of ‘ Here 
shall be sung a Hymn, or part of a Hymn, from the Selection 
Sor the Feasts and Fasts, &c., it is now proposed to substitute 
‘Here may be sung a Hymn. This is a step in the right 
direction, though only a little one. We are very strongly 
indeed of opinion that in the Church’s solemn Liturgy there 
should be as little as possible dzscretional and alternative 
variety, as little opening as possible to the amateur fancies, 
whether of celebrants or of congregations. The case is quite 
different from that of any other Service. And within the 
Communion Office itself there is a difference between the 
Pro-anaphoral and the latter portion. In the former there is 
more room for variation; but after the Sursum corda it 
would seem that the majesty of the Corporate Church and 
of her One Offering closes the door to all individual and 
merely discretional variation. At such a supremely solemn 
moment especially as that immediately preceding the actual 
administration, or during its continuance, whatever is done 
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should be done by express command of the Church, and that 
uniformly. If anything is to be sung, the Church herself 
should prescribe it ; just as (we think) it might be well if the 
Church would herself prescribe some short authorized forms 
of private devotion to be used secretly in that interval. 
Meantime it may be remembered that the one devotional 
form which the Reformed Church of England, in the Book of 
1549—which was the genuine unbiassed expression of hér 
own mind—did prescribe, after g¢he old Sarum Use, was the 
threefold Agnus Dez. What has just been said applies also, 
though with less force, to the permission (which is not re- 
moved) of a hymn as an alternative to the Gloria in excelsis 
at the close of the Liturgy. 

We should have been glad to have seen some rubric indi- 
cating at what point in the Communion Office any special 
occasional Prayers or Thanksgivings, eg. Ember Prayers, 
should be inserted. The Standard Book retained the six 
discretional Collects which in our Office follow the Blessing, 
with the same rubric, which meets this point. Zhe Book 
Annexed transfers them to a place among the Occasional 
Prayers which. follow the Litany, with a rubric permitting 
their use ‘ after the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
and at other fit times, atthe discretion of the Minister’ ‘The 
result is that we are left without any indication of the mind 
of the Church as to whether special occasional Prayers and 
Intercessions and Thanksgivings may be offered at all in the 
course of the Liturgy; and further, if so, at what point or 
points ; for the place which would be appropriate for Prayers, 
e.g. after the regular Collect of the Day, or after the Church 
Militant Prayer, would not be equally suitable for Special 
Thanksgivings. And indeed, the new proposed American 
Rubric prefixed to the Occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings 
limits their use (with the exception of the six from the end 
of the Communion Office) to Morning and Evening Service. 
This is a very practical question for us in England, where the 
absence of this amount of adaptation of the Communion Office 
to special needs is greatly felt, and will be more felt when we 
have, as the American Church will soon have, a fuller supply 
of such occasional forms. Our extract from Bishop Young’s 
valuable paper shows that this point was present to his mind. 
And surely, if there are times, as there undoubtedly are—e.g- 
Ember Weeks and Sessions of Convention and Convocation, 
or of a vacancy in a diocese or parish—when special interces- 
sion is necessary, room for it ought to be made in the course 
of the Communion Service. We say this because it would be 
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a perfectly simple and obvious thing to insert the necessary 
rubrics at once. But what is, of course, really wanted is 
the provision, after the precedent of those for Thanksgiving 
Day in The Book Annexed, of a special Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for each of such obvious special occasions as, say, the 
Ember Seasons, the annual Intercession Day for Missions, the 
Meetings of Convention, the Institution of a Parish Priest, the 
Enthronement of a Bishop, the opening of a special Parochial 
Mission, the annual Dedication Festival of a Parish Church, 
&c. 

We go also entirely with Bishop Young in his desire to see 
the earlier portion of the Eucharistic Office varied and enriched ; 
and this not by individual ‘discretion,’ nor by the often mis- 
chievous system of alternatives, but by the public authority 
of the Church herself. There is a difference, of course, be- 
tween the permission of alternative forms when they are 
supplied by the Church herself, and given in full in their place 
in her book—(though even this should be very sparingly used, 
at least in the Liturgy proper)—and the licence at large to a 
minister to substitute for a solemn form—as The Book Annexed 
proposes, even in the case of the Gloria in excelsis—‘ some 
other hymn, ze. of his own choosing. Such liberty not only 
destroys the majestic unity which should mark the offering of 
the Church’s Great Service, but further—among us at least in 
England who have not yet, as our American brethren have, any 
authorized Hymnal—might lead to a/very objectionable and 
disquieting diversity, and that in more directions than one. 


He says very truly : 


‘The chief desideratum in our Eucharistic Office is greater full- 
ness and richness in its variable portions. Excepting in the Collects, 
Epistles, and Gospels, and Five Proper Prefaces, there is nothing 
whatever to mark the different ecclesiastical seasons, Our rite is the 
poorest in this respect of its entire family.’ 


And he suggests some very obvious and easily-supplied 
‘enrichments.’ First, the restoration of ‘ Jutroits framed with 
direct reference to the different seasons, like those of the Am- 
brosian and Mozarabic Liturgies, as likely to be a great gain, 
as, at the very beginning of the service, they would give the 
keynote to the worship of the day.’ Second, the restoration, 
at least ‘during the half year from Advent to Trinity,’ of the 
Prophecy, or Old Testament Lection, which, following the 
Collect, was a feature originally common to all ancient Litur- 
gies, and is still preserved in the Ambrosian Rite on all 
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Sundays and Festivals. This, in lieu of our one invariable 
‘Prophecy,’ the Sinaitic Law, would, he remarks, 


‘give us the much desired Lesson from the Old Testament in the 
Communion Office when it is not preceded [immediately] by the 
Morning Prayer, and bring the service into closer accord with the 
spirit and aim of the Feasts and Fasts of the Church than does an 
unvarying repetition of the Ten Commandments, which every one 
knows and anticipates before they are uttered, having committed 
them to memory as part of his Catechism in childhood. Indeed, the 
insertion of the Decalogue in this place by the Revisers of the First 
Book of Edward VI., to be used invariably, was altogether unwar- 
ranted by any Liturgical precedent in Christendom. It is not to be 
found in any Liturgy in the world save the English and its offshoots. 
Considered as a Prophecy, as it never is, it is correct. Variable 
Prophecies in this place, for one of which the Decalogue would well 
serve, would be in accordance with the characteristic use of the Am- 
brosian, Gallican, and Mozarabic Liturgies, to which, of all in the 
world, ours was originally the most nearly related’ (p. 32). 

After the ‘Prophecy’ should follow, he thinks, a short 
Anthem or Responsory, usually a suitable Psalm or portion 
of a Psalm, and similarly a ‘Gradual,’ Sequence, or Hymn, 
between the Epistle and the Gospel, and an Anthem after the 
Gospel. Certainly some musical break, corresponding to the 
Canticles which follow our Daily Lessons, would be appro- 
priate before and after the Epistle. After the Gospel we are 
inclined to think there can be no more appropriate Canticle 
of Praise than the solemnly chanted Nicene Creed, following 
upon the chanted Response, ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord.’ 
Anything more in this place in the way of special Hymn or 
Anthem might well be held in reserve as a distinguishing 
feature of the great Festivals which have Proper Prefaces, 
among which we should have greatly rejoiced to have seen 
the Epiphany and the Annunciation included. Here, then, 
we venture to differ slightly from the Bishop, and more de- 
cidedly from his suggestion of the reintroduction, in the earlier 
part of the Eucharistic Service, of the ‘Missal Litany’ (the 
Greek ‘ Ectene’); for if more in the way of intercession is 
needed than is covered by the Church Militant Prayer we 
have it to hand in our existing Prayer-Book Litany. We are 
doubtful, too, about a ‘ variable Offertory,’ though our present 
Offertory Sentences do need some additions. 

It is an improvement in The Book Annexed as compared 
with the existing Standard Book that the two alternative 
Exhortations, by way of previous Notice of Communion, are 
transferred to the end of the Service after the concluding 
Rubrics. Perhaps our printers, who have taken much more 
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important liberties with the text of our Prayer Books, might 
do this for us even without authority. These long addresses, 
which never form part of the Service itself as used, are a great 
interruption coming where they do, and a great puzzle and 
hindrance to uneducated communicants. At least they might 
be printed (except in Altar Books) in much smaller type. 
The concluding Rubrics of the American Liturgy have 
always been defective in the omission of all definition of the 
minimum number of communicants without which there shall 
be no Communion, and of all rule, or even suggestion, of a 
minimum weekly Celebration even for places (like Trinity 
Church, New York) or ‘ Colleges, where there are many Priests 
and Deacons,’ These defects are not supplied in Zhe Book 
Annexed. It also retains the rubric of the Standard Book that 
Upon the Sundays and other Holy days (if [Book Annexed 
though| there be no Sermon or Comimuinion) shall be said all 
that is appointed at the Communion, unto the end of the Gospel, 
concluding with the Blessing. This leaves the institution of 
‘Table Prayers’ intact ; sacrifices, not only the Nicene Creed, 
but also the Church Militant Prayer, which certainly is de- 
sirable on a Saint’s Day falling on a non-Litany day, and 
baldly puts the Blessing and Dismissal immediately after the 
Gospel, without any provision for an intervening Collect, such 
as ‘ Assist us, O Lord,’ or ‘Grant . . . that the words which 
we have heard this day,’ &c. As regards this matter—ze. the 
Morning Service of week-day Festivals, we are inclined to 
think that, in small parishes or wherever, for whatever reason, 
a full Celebration is out of the question, the best plan is, after 
the Hymn after the Third Collect, to read the Epistle and 
Gospel, with or without short comment, from the Chancel 
Step, Lectern, or Pulpit, with (perhaps) a Hymn after the 
Gospel, and then the concluding Prayers of Matins, or the 
Litany, as the case maybe. This plan, which has been found 
to work well in small country parishes, at any rate, secures for 
the congregation the full Bible instruction of the day ; and 
there seems no reason why it should not be as applicable to 
Evening as to Morning Service, in places where the Evening 
is the only time when the people can assemble for worship. 
And here we cannot help greatly regretting the non- 
insertion of a rubric distinctly affirming that the same cele- 
brant should say the whole office throughout, excepting only 
the Epistle, the Gospel, and the Confession, which may be said 
by assistants, and the Absolution and the Final Peace and 
Blessing, which not only may, but ought, to be said by the 
diocesin bishon, or the metropolitan, if officially present at 
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the altar. The only admissible exception in addition to these 
might be the Decalogue regarded as a lesson. But the 
practice, which we read of as sometimes tolerated in the 
American Church, of distributing the actual essential Action 
of the Liturgy itself among two or more celebrants, bishops 
or others, is wholly unprecedented, seriously impairs the unity 
and the solemn dignity and impressive meaning of the Rite, 
and must be an unwelcome distraction to the worshippers. 

Among minor points in this division of the Book we note 
the continued absence of the English rubric which directs the 
saying of the Sunday and Festival Collects upon their eves. 
This custom has always prevailed throughout the Church from 
the first, and is valuable as a note of preparation for the next 
day, and as an indication of the continuity of the Christian 
with the Jewish Church. No Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, are 
supplied for a possible Second Sunday after Christmas falling 
between the Circumcision and the Epiphany ; but, as with us, 
the Circumcision Service is directed to be used. Rubrics are 
inserted after the Epiphany, Ash Wednesday, and Ascension 
Day, to the effect that their Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, shad/ 
serve for every day after, unto the next Sunday, except upon 
the occurrence of a Saint’s Day.!. The last of the Sundays 
after Trinity is rightly entitled The Sunday next before Advent. 
The Transfiguration Service is printed next after that for 
S. Thomas Day, this Festival being set down in the Calendar 
for January 18 ; but we believe that the final resolution of the 
Convention was to keep that Festival on August 6, as in our 
Calendar. This better mind would remove the Service to a 
position between S. James and S. Bartholomew. 

Here we close our review of this portion of the Prayer Book 
as proposed to be enriched, with much thankfulness for the mani- 
fest improvements suggested, which we trust may lead to more 
before the work in hand is finally completed, for (it may be) 
another century or more of use. Before passing, as we propose 
to doin a second article on this very important subject, to the 
consideration of the ‘ enrichments’ proposed in the Daily and 
Occasional Offices, we would venture to suggest whether the 
opportunity might not now be taken for some improvements, 


1 We must here remind our English readers that among the many 
very regrettable deteriorations of the Prayer Book by the American 
Church, when it entered on its independent career a century ago, was the 
entire excision of the Black Letter Saints’ Days, involving the sacrifice of 
a very important witness to the historic continuity of the Reformed with 
the Earlier Church. We are truly surprised that this is not amended in 
The Book Annexed. 
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not many, but important, in the Epistles and Gospels, in the 
way of slightly lengthening some few of them—as, e,g., in the 
following instances, which we think will commend themselves 
to any who will take the trouble to observe the difference 
that would be made in the completeness of the teaching re- 
sulting from the proposed addition of context in each case :— 


Sunday after Christmas : the Epistle should begin at Ga/. iii. 26. 

Septuagesima : the Gospel should begin with the last verse of 
S. Mat. xix. 

First Sunday in Lent: the Epistle might well begin with 2 Cor. 
v. 17. 

Fourth Sunday in Lent : the Epistle might well include Gad. v. 1. 

First Sunday after Trinity: the Gospel might include the next 
two or three verses. 

Second Sunday after Trinity : the Gospel might begin at S. Zuke 
xiv. 15, or even 12. 

Fourth Sunday after Trinity : the Epistle should begin at Rom. 
viii. 16, and end with 25. 

Fifth Sunday after Trinity : the Epistle might go on to the middle 
of verse 18. 

Sixth Sunday after Trinity : the Gospel should begin at S. Mat. 
Vv. 17. 

Twelfth Sunday after Trinity : the Epistle should go on to the 
end of verse 11 or 12. 

Twenty-Second Sunday after Trinity : the Gospel ought to begin 
at S. Maz. xviii. 15 ; the word ‘ brother’ in verses 15 and 35 
binding the whole passage together. 

Twenty-Fourth Sunday after Trinity: the Epistle ought certainly 
to include the next two verses. 


The necessary length at which we have treated this, the 
most important portion of a work so deeply interesting to 
English Churchmen, and which is certain to have, by way of 
precedent, so great an influence on any similar movement 
among ourselves, compels us to reserve the examination of the 
proposed changes in the Daily and Occasional Services to a 
future article. Speaking now of what is suggested within the 
compass of the Communion Service, we heartily congratulate 
our American brethren on the amount of improvement which 
would result from the adoption of the proposals of the Joint 
Committee. We only wish, indeed, that, while the matter 
was in hand, they had gone somewhat further in the same 
direction. But it is not even now too late. 
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ART. X—CARDINAL BOURCHIER. 


. Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. Vol. 5. By W. F. 
Hook, D.D. (London, 1867.) 

. Loci e Libro Veritatum. Edited by Professor J. E. T. 
ROGERS. (Oxford, 1881.) 

. The Paston Letters. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER. 
(London, 1872.) 


IN investigating the lives of the principal Churchmen of the 
fifteenth century, we cannot fail to be struck with the very 
small qualifications for theirthigh office possessed by most of 
them. This was eminently the case with Archbishop and 
Cardinal Bourchier, of whom, indeed, nothing more can be said 
than that he was an inoffensive and perhaps well-meaning 
prelate, probably amiable in private life, and not indisposed 
to encourage literary talent. He was himself neither a 
scholar, a theologian, nor a statesman, but he was pliant and 
ready to adapt himself to either party in the troublous times 
in which he lived. This, together with his high birth and 
great connections, secured for him the foremost place in the 
English Church ; but that such a man should have reached 
the English Primacy and the Roman Cardinalate is a bitter 
satire upon the Church of his day. Thomas Bourchier was 
the grandson of the youngest son of John of Gaunt, the ill- 
fated Thomas of Woodstock, and he was also (what was of 
more importance for his rise in the world) half-brother of 
Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. Being thus related 
to all the kings of his era, he was of course certain of promo- 
tion, and in fact the See of Worcester fell to him by royal 
nomination before he was of canonical age to be consecrated. 
Between the time of his consecration and his death a period 
of more than fifty years elapsed. Godwin, noting the fact 
that he had been bishop longer than any other English bishop 
of whom he could find record, says somewhat naively: ‘It 
certainly is somewhat wonderful that he did not testify his 
piety to posterity by some remarkable monument. He did 
indeed give 120/. to the University of Cambridge, to be kept 
in a chest to be lent to students.’ We have high authority, 
however, for thinking well of men who have ‘left no memorial,’ 
if they have been ‘merciful men.’ And this praise may per 

haps fairly be given to Archbishop Bourchier. He was a 
man who, though placed in the most influential positions, yet 
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had but little influence on his era. But he was not mischiev- 
ous. Rather, by his pliancy in that time of wars and tumults, 
he may be held to have been useful. Having obtained the 
See of Worcester at so young an age, Bourchier was, never- 
theless, not content to remain long without striving for an 
advancement. The rich See of Ely falling vacant, he tried 
to secure it by a Papal licence. The Government, however, 
did not acquiesce in this, and, having the antipapal statutes to 
fall back upon, were able to prevent it. It was not, indeed, 
from any regard to the interests of the Church that the 
Council and. the Duke of Gloucester thus acted. Louis, 
Archbishop of Rouen, was a useful partizan of theirs in 
France, and they desired to reward him by giving him the 
revenues of an English see. The Pope (Eugenius IV.) at 
their desire assigned him Ely to hold za commendam with 
the Archbishopric of Rouen. This was somewhat too gross an 
outrage for Archbishop Chichele to acquiesce in. He brought 
the matter before Convocation, and the general opposition 
displayed there induced the English Government somewhat 
to change the arrangement. Instead of the Archbishop 
holding the See 7 commendam, he was to receive the 
revenues of it as administrator. So that in fact for some five 
or six years there was no Bishop of Ely. No doubt Bourchier 
was a party to this arrangement, as on the vacancy of the 
See in 1443 he obtained the appointment. How he admini- 
stered the office when he had gained it the Ely historian 
may tell us. He was translated to Ely (we are informed) 
on March 12, and immediately laid violent hands on the 
whole revenues of the See due at Lady Day, to the amount 
of 290/. The greater part of this sum was due to the Royal 
Exchequer, having accrued during the vacancy of the See, but 
the Bishop seized it as belonging to him, so it would appear 
that the tenants of the See had to pay twice over. But though 
so eager to lay hands on the revenues, the Bishop put off his 
installation for two years. Some backwardness being shown, 
probably on this account, by the tenants to pay their dues, 
the Bishop threw many of them into prison at Ely, and eise- 
where, and refused to liberate them, though the Ely monastery 
offered bail. He fined the prior and monks of Ely, and, as the 
monkish writer says, ‘ heavily afflicted them.’ He made fine 
promises, but ‘we gathered from him only flowers, but no 
fruit, as from a useless tree.’ Pastoral care for the diocese 
he showed none: ‘ except on the day of his installation,’ says 
the Ely writer, ‘he never celebrated mass or any solemn 
service in his Cathedral Church.’ For ten years Bourchier 
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continued this harsh and contemptuous conduct towards the 
See of Ely ; but on his translation to Canterbury he seems to 
have felt some compunction, as he gave the Church of Ely 
100 marks towards the repair of their bell-tower, and at his 
death left them in his will a grand crucifix.! 

When the See of Canterbury became vacant by the death 
of Kemp, the Commons petitioned that it should be bestowed 
on Bourchier, not only on account of his merits, but also on 
account of the ‘great blood he came of.’ Dr. Hook thinks 
that this was specially directed against Waynflete, who was 
the favourite prelate with the Court, but too thoroughly 
Lancastrian for the Parliament. Waynflete’s origin was low, 
and it may have been intended thus to put a banon him. But 
Bourchier was evidently mentioned because the scheming 
Yorkists, who already dominated in Parliament, thought that ° 
they saw through his advancement a means of gaining over 
some of the more influential Lancastrian party. The leader 
of that party was, after Suffolk’s and Somerset’s deaths, 
Stafford Duke of Buckingham. He was half-brother to the 
Archbishop. The Archbishop’s elder brother by the same 
mother was Thomas Viscount Bourchier—a man of con- 
siderable importance. It was therefore a highly poli- 
tic move on the part of the Parliament to recommend 
Bourchier for the Primacy, and it may be that neither his 
conspicuous merits nor the desire to exclude Waynflete was 
the moving cause in the matter. As it happened, Bucking- 
ham was not gained, but both the Archbishop and his brother 
afterwards became good Yorkists. It is clear, however, that 
though at his appointment to the Primacy there may have 
been not obscure indications that Bourchier would incline 
towards the Yorkist party, he nevertheless contrived as yet 
to show himself a good Lancastrian. Otherwise he would 
not, on the recovery of the King and the dismissal of 
Salisbury, have been appointed Chancellor (1455). It was, 
in fact, his policy to stand well with both parties, a policy 
which, in his case, proved eminently successful. Archbishop 
Bourchier’s Chancellorship only lasted about a year and a 
half, when he made way for Waynflete. Not long after this 
he had the satisfaction of taking part in the great pacification 
of the York and Lancastrian parties at S. Paul’s, when the 
Duke of York led Queen Margaret by the hand and all 
swore eternal friendship. No doubt, most of those who took 
part in this ceremony must have been conscious of its utter 


1 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, Vol. I. 
VOL. XVIII.—NO. XXXV. N 
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hollowness, but it was, at any rate, a solemn demonstration 
in favour of peace, and, as such, must have been eminently 
gratifying to the Archbishop’s peace-loving and conciliatory 
spirit. The Archbishop was emphatically a man of both 
sides, and though gradually, as their strength developed itself 
in the country, he veered towards the Yorkists, yet it needed 
a considerable amount of negotiations—which were carried on 
by the Papal Legate, the Bishop of Terni—before he openly 
joined the party (1460). His declared Yorkism was a matter 
of much importance from an ecclesiastical point of view. 
Hitherto, the Lancastrians had been the obedient servants of 
the Pope; the Yorkists had rather followed the policy of the 
Duke of Gloucester—standing up for the nationality of the 
Church and the supremacy of Councils over the Pope, and 
opposing the predominance of Ultramontane views. The 
wily Legate, now employed in England, had suggested to 
the leaders of the Yorkist party that they would gain a great 
accession of strength by adopting and supporting the extreme 
Papal pretensions. To this the Archbishop raised no 
objection. Probably all the Church principles and sympathies 
which he had lay in this direction. He was content, as his 
predecessor Kemp had been, to govern the Church of 
England as the deputy of the Pope. Thus, by his union with 
the Yorkists, he brought them into closer relations with the 
Roman See, and, as the price of this, he received the promo- 
tion of Cardinal. It seems, therefore, somewhat conspicuously 
unreasonable to suppose (as Dr. Hook does) that Archbishop 
Bourchier’s persecutions of Bishop Pecock were due to the 
Ultramontane principles of the latter, when both as a Lan- 
castrian and a Yorkist these were the principles of the Primate 
himself. There is nothing to show that he, at any time, had 
national and antipapal leanings. His character was feeble, 
his utterances without much significance. But what there 
was of bias in him was in favour of Papalism pure and simple. 
The real reasons for the prosecution of Pecock have been 
explained in the sketch of Cardinal Kemp.'! No doubt the 
feeling against the bishop of most of his judges was that he 
had been guilty of heresy. Dr. Stubbs well describes him as 
‘a learned and temperate divine, who was trying to convert 
the heretics by arguments rather than by force, and who, in 
the strength of his own faith, had made admissions which 
recommended him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox.’? 


1 See Church Quarterly Review, No. 26, Art. IV. 
2 Const. Hist. iii. 176. 
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But his heresy would never have brought upon him the dis- 
graceful treatment which he was made to suffer, had not the 
wire-pulling of the lords with Yorkist leanings, but still pro- 
fessed Lancastrians, pushed on his trial and sentence. It is 
highly probable that the Archbishop himself may have been 
exactly in this predicament. He had, at the time of Pecock’s 
trial (1457), ceased to be Chancellor, probably because the 
Court party could not fully trust him; and it might have 
been as inconvenient for him as for other members of the 
Council that Pecock’s charges, presumably made in the letter 
to the Lord Mayor, should be investigated. In the trial itself 
the Archbishop seems to have presided with dignity and 
fairness, though the threat with which he ended his summing 
up, that if Pecock would not recant he should be made ‘ fuel 
of fire, is somewhat savage. It is very noteworthy that at 
the ceremony of burning Pecock’s books after his recantation, 
Bishop Waynflete, though one of the assessors, was not 
present. Now Waynflete was a declared and honest Lan- 
castrian, and it is not improbable that, seeing the real cause of 
the movement against Pecock—namely, the fears of concealed 
Yorkists dreading to be exposed—he would not lend himself 
to any such mock ceremony as this apparent fury -against 
heresy. And the treatment which Bishop Pecock underwent 
after his recantation evidently points at the existence of a 
bitter personal feeling against him and a desire to silence 
him at all hazards. He was degraded and closely imprisoned. 
He was to be allowed no books, and no materials for writing. 
If his enemies could not silence his voice by burning, they 
took the next most effectual steps for keeping him quiet. 
One of the very first acts of Archbishop Bourchier on 
becoming Primate was to issue a Commission for inquiring 
into the state of the morals and conduct of the clergy. The 
letter with which this was set forth (which is printed in 
Wilkins) gives us an appalling picture of clerical life in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Regulars had thrown off the 
habit of their order and wore secular dress. Parish priests 
wandered loose and dissolute through the kingdom, giving 
themselves up to drinking bouts, fornications, adulteries, and 
other crimes, leaving all care for their benefices, the buildings 
of which fell into dilapidation; wandering priests were 
employed to act as curates or chantry priests, without any 
letters, testimonials, or certificates of their competency— 
being often utterly unqualified. The younger clergy affected 
a foppish costume, with a sword and dagger dangling on one 


side and an embroidered purse hanging from a gilt girdle on 
N2 
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the other. They wore ‘bolsters,’ doublets and boots with 
pointed toes. They indulged in revellings and drunkenness, 
Such were the charges made by the Primate against the 
clergy of his province. On the other hand, the universities 
laid the blame upon the bishops, who, they said, admitted 
unfit persons to orders and those who had not gone through 
any training, so that the universities were deserted. Gas- 
coigne, also, in his Seven Streams of Babylon, puts, as the 
‘ first stream,’ 


‘The evil custom prevailing as to ordination to a church or 
office when the ordainer has no intention of ordaining him who is 
best able and willing to exercise the spiritual acts of his office, but 
one whom he wishes to enrich or to decorate with temporal honour, 
either on account of nearness of blood, or for some service rendered, 
or for obsequiousness, or because of the request of some one. Alas! 
for the consequences of this evil. The evil ordainer is really the 
cause of all the mischief.’ 


The other ‘streams of Babylon’ enumerated by Gas- 
coigne are—secondly, the non-residence of those in charge 
of souls; thirdly, pluralities; fourthly, the appropriation of 
churches by the monastic bodies; fifthly, the abuse of the 
sacrament of penance—‘when men believe that they can 
have pardon by the absolution of a priest without any true 
penitence towards God. Sixthly, the false trust which men 
have in papal indulgences. Seventhly, the abuse of papal 
licences and dispensations.! It can hardly be said that 
Archbishop Bourchier, in spite of the severe censure of the 
clergy, published in the first year of his Primacy, did much 
towards abating these manifold abuses. He does not appear 
to have summoned his Convocation till the year 1460, and 
then the principal employment of the Synod was to vote a 
subsidy. Curiously enough, this subsidy was voted to one 
king (Henry VI.) but paid to another (Edward IV.), the 
Convocation having been adjourned to 1461.? 

During the critical period of the transition from Lancaster 
to York the Primate was called to play a very difficult part. 
He began by swearing the leaders of the insurrectionary 
movement to fidelity to Henry VI., when both they and he 
must have known that the oath was utterly hollow and 
meaningless. Dr. Hook, indeed, is of opinion that he acted 
in ‘perfect good faith, and that ‘the confederate lords were 
not at this time contemplating any change of dynasty.’ It 


1 Loci e Libro Veritatum, pp. 55-99. 
? Hook’s Lives of Archbishops, v. 293. 
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this was the case they very soon changed their minds ; and it 
is hard to believe that the bloody battles of 1460 and 1461 
meant merely a change of counsellors. Dr. Stubbs says :-— 


‘If betrayal or tergiversation is to be imputed to any under the 
very difficult circumstances in which they found themselves, the 
blame must lie most heavily on the spiritual lords, on Bourchier and 
Neville, now the avowed partizans of the Duke. Yet it was probably 
owing to their reluctance to incur the blame of perjury that Henry 
was secured in possession of the throne for life.’ ! 


It is, however, a hopeless task to attempt to mete out the 
due proportion of praise and blame for good faith in those dis- 
tracted times. We may at any rate adopt Dr. Hook’s words :— 


‘Whatever the difficulties may have been, ¢ any difficulties there 
were, which presented themselves to the mind of Archbishop 
Bourchier, he had overcome them before June 29, 1461. On that 
day he crowned Edward IV., and presented him to the people as the 
King undoubted of this realm.’ 


The Archbishop had deserved well of the new King. He 
had also deserved well of the Pope, for having led the 
Yorkist party, now triumphant, to that entire submission to 
the Roman See which had before been the distinguishing 
mark of the Lancastrians. For these merits he was now to 
receive such a reward as the Pope could give and the King 
confirm to him. In the year 1464 Pope Paul II. nominated 
Archbishop Bourchier as a Cardinal-Presbyter, under the 
title of S. Cyriacus in Thermis. Tohaveaccepted this dignity 
without the King’s consent would have made the Archbishop 
liable to the penalties of the antipapal statutes. It had not 
been forgotten how Henry V. had received the first nomina- 
tion of Bishop Beaufort to this dignity ; nor had the difficul- 
ties afterwards raised against his acceptance of it passed out 
of mind. Cardinal Kemp, indeed, appears to have enjoyed 
it without challenge; but there were good reasons why the 
State had in his case acquiesced. Edward was now willing 
enough to allow Bourchier to accept the honour, but he feared 
incurring unpopularity by it. Whatever there was of Lollard 
or anti-Church feeling in the country was on the side of the 
Yorkists rather than of the Lancastrians. The royal consent 
was therefore not for the moment forthcoming, and the Arch- 
bishop declined the honour. But the King and the leaders 
of the Yorkist party had lately made great advances to 
the Pope, and it was the accepted policy to stand well with 
him. Accordingly, the answer to Archbishop Bourchier’s 


1 Constitutional History, iii. 187. 
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promotion was only delayed for a short time, till it was 
thought it could be more safely given. In the following 
year, 1465, Edward intimated to the Pope that he would be 
ready to allow the Archbishop’s advancement if the Pope 
thought fit to confer the dignity upon him. But for some 
reason or other, perhaps from annoyance at his first nomina- 
tion not having been more gratefully received, the Pope hesi- 
tated to renew the appointment. It was not till 1467 that 
Papal letters reached the King, informing him that his request 
was granted, and that the Archbishop was nominated Car- 
dinal.! The King, according to the Chronicler, received the 
letters with great pleasure, and the Archbishop immediately 
assumed the‘ habit and vesture of a Cardinal.’ But even now 
the red hat was not sent, and for this completion and crown of 
his dignity Bourchier was to wait for a considerable time longer. 
During the interval very important changes had taken place in 
the country. Historians are not yet fully agreed as to the cause 
of Warwick’s sudden alienation from the King, but the effects 
of it were disastrous. The imbecile, Henry VI., again ap- 
peared as King, but excited no enthusiasm. The nation 
seemed to be convinced ‘that there was little to choose 
between the weak government of Henry and the strong 
government of Edward.? Archbishop Bourchier probably 
preferred the latter. At least, he seems to have taken no 
active part in the Lancastrian reaction, but left that to his 
brother Primate, Neville, Archbishop of York. Consequently, 
when after entering London Edward again received the 
Crown, Archbishop Bourchier was in a better position to 
place it on his head. He was regarded by the King as a fast 
friend ; and, when the Yorkist cause was completely trium- 
phant at Barnet and Tewkesbury, Edward no doubt notified 
to the Pope that the full admission of the Primate to the 
honours of the Cardinalate ought not to be longer delayed. 

‘ Bourchier received the red hat with great solemnity and display 
on May 31 (1472) at Lambeth. There were present the Archbishop's 
newly appointed Suffragan, Henry, titular Bishop of Joppa, who was 
also Rector of Lambeth. He, together with the Prior of Christ 
Church and the Archdeacon, represented Canterbury. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, being Lord Chancellor (Stillington), though in an 
infirm state of health, made a point of attending. There were 
invited many knights and nobles, together with the leading citizens 
of London. The company proceeded to the Chapel, when the Mass 
De Spiritu Sancto was sung by the Bishop of Winchester (Waynflete), 
who placed the red hat on the Cardinal’s head.’ 3 


1 Wilhelmi Wyrcester Annal. p. 789. See the notes in Hook, v. 346. 
2 Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii. 209. 3 Hook, v. 348. 
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Arrived thus at the completion of the dignity, which 
had been some eight years in inception, the Archbishop 
probably congratulated himself on his finished promotion, 
There is no sign that he shrank in any way from being 
brought thus directly under the power of the Pope, or that 
he was conscious of inflicting any degradation on the English 
Church by such a connexion. Satisfied with having reached 


“this culminating point, and seeing the King whom he most 


favoured secure on his throne, Bourchier does not appear to 
have taken henceforth any active part in public affairs. He 
cannot be held responsible for the cruelties and executions 
which followed the restoration of Edward. 

Exercising a splendid hospitality at Canterbury, he enter- 
tained among other distinguished guests the Maronite 
Patriarch, who was then visiting the chief Churches of the 
West. The ready friend of all men of letters and learned 
pursuits, who in that troublous time amounted to but a 
small number, the Archbishop was far more valuable and 
deserving of honour in his private than in his public capacity. 
It was a time of revolution in many ways. There were no 
longer found among Churchmen men capable of writing 
chronicles which might almost assume the dignity of histories, 
such as Matthew Paris, Roger de Hoveden, and Thomas of 
Walsingham. Latin chronicles had dwindled down to the 
jejune proportions of William of Wyrcester, who was a friend 
of the Archbishop. Buton the other hand the quaint and 
rich series of English chronicles was then beginning. Alder- 
man Fabyan, the composer of one of the earliest, was a con- 
temporary of the Cardinal. John Harding, whose curious 
rhyming stanzas throw so much light on the men and feelings 
of his day, was living in his time, and Thomas Arnold, the 
author of the ‘Nut-brown Maid,’ was well known to him. 
But a far greater revolution than the change from Latin com- 
position into English was in progress in Bourchier’s days. 
It was in 1471 that William Caxton first set up a printing 
press in Westminster Abbey. Caxton was a friend of the 
Archbishop, and the Primate’s ready patronage was ex- 
tended to the early struggles of the great world-transforming 
art. Living an easy and agreeable life at his new manor of 
Knowle, keeping as much aloof as possible from the violent 
proceedings and cruel exactions of the Government, Bour- 
chier was suddenly, and no doubt much to his annoyance, 
called upon to mingle in public affairs by the unexpected 
death of the King, in April 1483. He had now to do with 
a man of a totally different character from the King to whom 
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he had been long accustomed. Without the sensuality of his 
brother, Richard had far more cold-blooded cruelty in his 
nature. He was more able and astute in policy, and equally 
ready and bold in execution. To such a man nothing but 
the first place in the land, and the possession of absolute 
power, could suffice; and to suppose,as some would have us 
think, that Richard’s first desire was to be Lord Protector, 
and that he was driven to his blood-stained course by the 
foolish opposition of the Queen Dowager, is to outrage prob- 
ability. If we are to credit Sir Thomas More, Richard’s 


schemes were matured long before the death of his brother. | 


He had Bishop Stillington’s deposition ready, and was pre- 
pared at once to assert the illegitimacy of the young prince. 
The protectorship was only ‘the first step to his greater 
design,’ and his exaggerated professions of loyalty to his 
nephew were altogether hollow. How far did Cardinal Bour- 
chier penetrate these designs, and what amount of complicity 
had he in the execution of them? It is remarkable that 
Bourchier was the person at once selected by Gloucester to 
induce the Queen to allow the young Duke of York to be 
taken out of sanctuary. Rotherham, Archbishop of York, 
who was Chancellor, and taking the lead in public affairs, 
from which the aged Primate had almost entirely retired, 
would seem to have been the person most obviously marked 
out for this. But Rotherham had shown too decided a 
deference to the Queen by his visit to her in the abbey, and his 
offer of the Great Seal, and he was consequently relieved of 
his office. Bourchier accepted willingly the duty of endeav- 
ouring to lure the little prince from the sanctuary by per- 
suasive words, but at first he rejected indignantly the pro- 
posal made in the Council by the Duke of Buckingham of 
resorting to force if persuasion should not prove sufficient. 
This, he declared, would be too great a profanation of so holy 
a church, ‘which was at first consecrated by S. Peter, who 
came down above 500 years ago, in person, accompanied 
with many angels by night, to do it’ However, the Primate 
said he doubted not that the Queen would yield, and if she 
still refused it must be attributed to womanish fear. This 
stirred up the Duke of Buckingham to make a long oration 
as to the use and abuse of sanctuary, which he declared was 
never intended to protect children from their lawful governors. 
The Cardinal appears to have been convinced by the Duke’s 
argument, for in the interview with the Queen which followed 
he distinctly declared that if the little Duke were not volun- 
tarily given up he would be taken by force. The Queen’s 
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spirited reply must have somewhat disconcerted the Cardinal, 
who said that he would argue the matter no further with her, 
that it was ‘equal to him whether she gave up the boy or not, 
that she must think him and the whole Council either knaves 
or fools. In fact the Cardinal, getting the worst of the 
argument on his own principles, lost his temper. The ‘ words 
of the Cardinal being peremptory and short, much amused 
the Queen,’ as Sir Thomas More writes, using ‘amuse’ in the 
sense of making her muse or ponder.' But after all the poor 
woman saw no better road out of the difficulties than to 
deliver up the boy into the Cardinal’s hands, of whose ‘sin- 
cerity and loyalty’ she doubted not. She saw clearly the 
danger of the step; that the children were secure as long as 
they were separate, but when together were exposed to mani- 
fold risks; that in giving him up she was like a merchant 
venturing all his wares in one ship. Yet fearing the force 
with which she had been menaced, even by the Cardinal, 
she solemnly entrusted the young prince into his hands, and 
before many days were over the two boys were in the Tower 
tegether. The delay of the coronation seems to have first 
opened the eyes of the simple-minded Archbishop as to 
Richard’s scheme. It need hardly be said that he had 
nothing to do with the crimes which prefaced Richard’s suc- 
cession to the throne. But unfortunately he may be held 
in a great measure to have condoned them when on July 6 
(1483) he placed the crown on the blood-stained usurper’s 
head. 

The feebleness of age, combined with a natural weakness 
of character, may have incapacitated the Cardinal for taking 
any high moral stand ; but that such a profanation should 
have been tolerated by him is a grievous blot on his character. 
His own feelings cannot have been enviable on the occasion, 
for, in addition to the loyalty which he in common with all 
Englishmen owed to the young Prince, Bourchier was bound 
by a special obligation to support him. Not many years 
before he had taken a solemn oath to King Edward that if 
the King died during his son’s non-age he would take and 
accept the Prince as the true and righteous King of England. 
Yet the same man who had sworn this now crowned his 
uncle, who dethroned him. Is it possible to believe (as Dr. 
Hook would have us believe) that, knowing what he must 
have known of Richard and his doings, especially his atro- 
cious murder of Lord Hastings, Bourchier expected that 


1 Sir T. More’s Hist. of Edward V., Kennett, i. 487. 
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‘through his wisdom, moderation, firmness, and virtue(!) the 
two factions would be awed into union’?! This would seem to 
be too much for the credulity even of the most imbecile of 
archbishops. Presently, when this pattern monarch duly 
crowned by the Primate began to be inconveniently interro- 
gated as to what had become of the young princes, the Cardinal- 
Archbishop was made somewhat uneasy. He had good 
reason to be so; for had he not solemnly undertaken to the 
Queen that the little Duke of York, whom she had entrusted 
to him to be taken out of sanctuary of Westminster Abbey, 
should be most scrupulously cared for? And had not his 
care for the boy consisted in at once handing him over to the 
custody of his uncle? So when the cry resounded through 
the land, Where are the Princes? and no reply came from 
the King, doubtless the Archbishop was uneasy. By-and-by, 
when every man was convinced that they were murdered, no 
doubt his uneasiness was changed into indignation. But not 
a very strong indignation (according to Dr. Hook)—‘all the 
indignation which a man so far advanced in years was cap- 
able of feeling’! The only proofs indeed adduced that he 
felt any indignation at all are that the Bourchier family now 
supported the Earl of Richmond, and that the Archbishop 
was intimate with Bishop Morton. It would have been better 
to have seen some distinct stand made by the leading Prelate 
of the land against the murderous ruffian whom he had helped 
to put in the place of King ; but this, we suppose, was too 
much to expect from a man ‘so far advanced in years.’ 
Bourchier must continue to the end as he began, a feeble and 
time-serving prelate, without high principle, without energy— 
with mere amiability and passive virtues to recommend him— 
always ready (as Dr. Stubbs puts it) to be ‘faithful to the 
stronger party.’? The stronger party soon showed itself on 
the field of Bosworth, and then the Cardinal-Archbishop’s 
‘faithfulness’ was called into requisition once more. He was 
summoned from Knowle to place the crown upon the head 
of Henry VII. Dr. Hook speaks of the ‘God of battles’ 
having already declared in Henry’s favour—an expression 
which seems almost blasphemous—as if every adventurer who 
has ‘waded through slaughter to a throne’ were an especial 
favourite of the Most High. But by every class in the com- 
munity—by all well-judging and upright men—the new Prince 
was gladly welcomed, and the aged Primate must now have 


1 Hook, Archbishops, v. 379. 
2 Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 223. 
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felt satisfaction, perhaps even some feeling of making an atone- 
ment, in once more performing the office of anointing. A still 
more pleasing and jocund ceremony soon followed. At the 
marriage of Henry with Elizabeth of York, the Cardinal- 
Primate officiated, and within three months after thus satisfy- 
ing the peace between the houses, which no doubt he had 
always ardently desired, the old Prelate died. He had lived 
upwards of eighty years, and had spent more than fifty in the 
episcopate. It can hardly be said that he had misgoverned 
the Church of England, for he had let it pretty well govern 
itself. He can scarcely be called a secular Prelate, for he 
does not seem to have had ability enough to manage affairs 
of state. Viewed merely as a high-placed Churchman, in 
difficult and troublous times, he may fairly be regarded as 
inoffensive, free from malice and cruelty, amiable in private 
life. Viewed as a Primate and leader of the Church of 
England, as a Cardinal and Prince of the Church of Rome, he 
only excites our wonder as to the very slender qualifications 
. held to be needed for those high offices. The feebleness of 
Bourchier as a Church governor is but the reflection and 
picture of the ecclesiastical feebleness of hisage. This, indeed, 
is the special characteristic of the Church of the fifteenth 
century. Scandals were more or less rife during all the course 
of the medieval Church. But these scandals were often 
associated with power, earnestness, and vigour. In the 
fifteenth century, and during the wars of the Roses, the 
Church in England would seem to have completely lost its 
power—to be weak, feeble, drooping, effete. It would seem 
as if it had no mission to anybody, no special purpose, but 
was drifting like a log on the surface of the troubled waters. 
The monastic system had completely collapsed. No new 
monasteries were founded. The zeal of founders was all 
diverted to colleges. The friars were a byword and a reproach. 
Some awakening took place in the Church under the vigour 
and energy of Cardinal Morton, but the clergy were still 
possessed by a feeble helplessness, until at length they were 
brought face to face with Henry VIII., the most vigorous, 
unscrupulous, and audacious of rulers. 
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ART. XI.—THE CONVOCATION COMMITTEE ON 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Report of Committee (of Lower House of Convocation of Can- 
terbury) appointed to consider the general Working of the 
Friendly Societies Act, and the various Facilities offered 
by Government for the Promotion of Provident fTabits. 
(Appointed July 6, 1883.) 


THE air is full of the promotion of provident habits. There 
never has been in our history a time when what is commonly 
called ‘the thrift subject’ has come so prominently forward 
as during the last half-dozen years, or even less. We can 
look back to a shorter period than this, when great men, and 
even great Churchmen, saw so little into the vital importance 
not only to social but to religious progress involved in the 
study of this subject as to object most strenuously to its in- 
troduction in a Church Conference, as absolutely alien to the 
purpose and the proper nature of any such assembly. 

Since that time opinion has wonderfully changed, and the 
subject, having been discussed in nearly every Diocesan Con- 
ference in England, has been deemed sufficiently germane to 
the proper work of the Canterbury Convocation itself to 
warrant the appointment of a Committee, whose Report—pre- 
pared and printed, but not yet discussed—to the Lower House 
we take the present opportunity of examining, in the hope that 
our observations may prove of some possible service in the 
debate on the subject whenever it takes place. 

We do not wonder that the Committee should, as it does, 
emphasize the general satisfaction given by this adoption of 
the subject in conferences and Convocation as a matter 
religiously as well as socially important. We have no doubt 
their Report has been expected with much interest, and that 
it will be carefully and widely read. As to its furtherance of 
the thrift cause, however, we can say but little, since it puts 
forward (saving its one special recommendation of establish- 
ing Deposit Friendly Societies) very little indeed cither new 
or suggestive. In fact, though it does not appear so on the 
face of it, it is rather a compilation from existing public 
documents than a summary of opinion arrived at by inde- 
pendent thought. Page after page consists of long successive 
extracts cut out bodily from various articles in the Z7zmes 
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newspaper without the slightest acknowledgment of their 
source, the result of which rather wholesale incorporation 
appears in the fact that the Committee has put prominently 
forward, as one of its urgent recommendations for further 
legislation, a measure which its own statements show to have 
already been the law of the land for eight or nine years past. 
If the Committee had drawn up a new Report of its own, or 
even read consecutively and with care in the proof the materials 
it tacked together for expressing its views, it would not have 
fallen into this singular error. 

On page 8 the Committee reports that the provisions of 
the Act of 1875, and, among other things, ‘ its reguirements as 
to quinquennial returns,’ have acted in some sort as a check 
upon fraud ;’ and that ‘the quinquennial valuations under the 
Act... are likely to exercise the most beneficial results ;’ on 
page 9 it says: ‘Bearing in mind that che requirement [of a 
quinquennial valuation] zs compulsory ;’ and on page I0 it 
quotes Mr. Ansell as stating that ‘in the great majority of 
cases the required valuations have already been made ;’ and 
yet, in face of its own testimony thus four times given on 
pages 8, 9, and 10 to the present state of the law, the Com- 
mittee, on page II, makes the following recommendation : 
“They would urge the compulsory quinquennial valuation of 
every friendly society, with the exception of those sndietiog} 

\ which are exempt from such valuation,’ &c. The very terms 
of this recommendation, excepting from its operation societies 
‘now exempt’ from valuation, would surely seem to imply 
that all others are subject to it, without requiring any new 
enactment to make them so. 

If in treating this Report, however, we seem to criticize 
some of its details, we trust it may be believed we do so, not 
in any disparagement of the good intentions of the Com- 
mittee, but only in order, if possible, to clear the ground for 
the future and wider study of a matter so intimately concern- 
ing the intercourse between the clergy and poorer members of 
their flocks, and to remove preliminary misconceptions, which 
may indeed, as we shall see, confuse moderately skilled in- 
vestigators, but must perplex the judgment of the vast 
majority who possess only a very superficial knowledge of 
the intricate subject taken in hand by the Convocation 
Committee. 

A considerable portion (about a fourth) of this Report is 
devoted to an historical survey of the development of Friendly 
Societies, with which at the present time it is unnecessary to 
occupy ourselves, though we must, in passing, correct a serious 
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error this survey contains, for which we can hardly blame the 
Committee, since persons far more skilled in the subject than 
themselves have probably led them into the mistake. We 
allude to the statement made in ‘their historical summary 
that by the Act 9 and 10 Vict. cap. 27, passed in 1846, ‘it 
{ was thought advisable to require a society assuring any benefit 
} depending on the laws of sickness and mortality to adopt a 
table certified by an actuary of some Life Insurance Company, 
as being one which might be safely acted on,’ &c. This Act 
was not a Friendly Society Act; it applied only to Annuity 
Companies, not at all to Sick Benefit Friendly Societies. If 
it had, instead of a proportion of about five out of every six 
friendly societies (exclusive of affiliated orders generally) 
proved to be now insecure, we should probably have ninety- 
nine out of a hundred in a fairly sound financial condition. 
And it is just a measure of this sort, to be applied to all future 
societies, which has been within the last two years suggested 
and urged by Canon Blackley, as we trust, with good prospects 
of eventual success ;' for it would secure the stability of all 
future societies, while leaving present unsound ones to die out, 
as they must, by naturai decay. It is noteworthy that, so far 
as appears in the Report, the Committee were entirely un- 
aware of this great need and its advocacy. 

The Committee, in the widest sense of their task, ‘ have 
considered how it may be made possible for labour, out of its 
own resources, to make the desired provision for times of 
incapacity caused by sickness and old age.’ But it does not 
seem to have laid down any definition whatever of the 
character of the provision itself, or of the desire which prompts 
to the making of it. It seems rather (so far as we can gather 
from the Report) to regard too much the fact, and too little 
the nature of the provision referred to. We should have 
had more practical and tangible results from its deliberations 
had the word ‘necessary’ taken the place of ‘ desired’ in the 
basis of their investigation. And had the Committee, for 
clearness sake, kept strictly even to their own first limit of 
inquiry, they would have left out of view the whole subject 
of ‘industrial life assurance,’ which, in its uncertainties, its 
lapses, its enormous cost of management, and therefore enor- 
mous costliness of provision, and its radical and essential dif- 
ference from methods of securing sick pay and pension, 
causes such ceaseless confusion and bewilderment when the 


1 See article on ‘The Juggernaut of Poor Men’s Providence, Fort 
nightly Review, April 1884. 
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‘Friendly Society system’ as a whole is discussed, as it is so 
widely nowadays, by any class of persons but experts. For 
we cannot sufficiently insist upon the supreme importance of 
always distinguishing clearly two branches of the friendly 
society subject which the too wide terms of the law class 
generally together. Those two branches provide for distinct ; 
things, the one for sick pay and (sometimes) pension, which 
promise a return to the member /zmse/f during life ; the other 
for a life assurance, which secures a return of the money to | 
some one else after the contributor’s death. 

A provision of life assurance (generally limited to a sum 
sufficient for burial expenses) is, indeed, very often made con- 
currently with a provision for sick pay or superannuation ; 
but the principles of one insurance are quite distinct from 
those of the other, each having its own advantages and its own 
drawbacks. 

If, instead of the present utter failure, we had, as we might 
have, a well-arranged Post Office method of bringing industrial 
assurance as close to the people as that offered by the Collect- 
ing Burial Societies, and on vastly cheaper terms, the Friendly 
Society question need never more be complicated by the too 
common habit of assigning to all branches of the system 
errors characteristic of single ones, and thus confusing dis- 
cussion and obstructing reform. To enlarge, however, on 
this point here, would be travelling beyond our scope. What 
we have said may stand as our reason for spending no more 
time over that part of the Convocation Report which occupies 
itself with the Collecting Burial Societies as part of the 
Friendly Society system. We will confine ourselves chiefly to 
that system as it affects the particular object which the Com- 
mittee placed in the forefront of their examination—provision 
against need in sickness and age. 

The general impression produced by the Report is, that 
the members of the Committee have apparently weighed two 
different forms of Sick Benefit Society one against the other : 
that is to say, the ordinary Sick Benefit Society, founded on 
the principle of mutual assurance, and the less understood 
Deposit Society, founded on the Savings Bank principle ; and 
have given—we cannot help thinking, without sufficient con 
sideration—their general verdict in favour of the latter. 

We must examine the grounds on which they base their 
opinion. Weare told that the ordinary Sick Benefit Societies 
are objected to on account of (1) their insecurity; (2) their 
non-classification of members according to age and health ; 
(3) the impossibility of withdrawing contributions once paid ; 
(4) the absence of pension provision. 
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It must be admitted that, with the exception of the third, 
which is, in truth, anything but a disadvantage, these objec- 
tions are very well grounded as regards bad and unsoundly 
based Sick Benefit Societies ; but they do not hold good at 
all against sound ones. And members of Convocation must 
be very careful, when by-and-by debating the recommenda- 
tions of their Committee, lest they endorse conclusions based 
on wrong comparisons. A good Deposit Club must be com- 
pared with a good Sick Benefit Club, not with a bad one, to 
warrant asound conclusion. Ifthe disadvantages enumerated 
were inherent in all Sick Benefit Societies, there might be 
ground for preferring tothem a deposit system, if once it were 
proved free from all these disadvantages. But if such faults be 
not inherent in the nature of the Mutual Insurance Clubs, but 
are either non-existent or capable of correction, it would seem 
needless to suggest rather their replacement than their amend- 
ment, and that, moreover, by another system which, as we 
shall show, is not so free as seems to be supposed from some of 
the objections laid against the existing Mutual Sick Clubs, 
We will take first the element of insecurity, a matter of 
most vital importance. In face of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies’ recent Report quoted by the Committee, informing 
the public that of the (generally so-called) Sick Benefit Socie- 
ties only about one out of six is in a financially secure con- 
dition, no one can dispute what the Committee lays down 
implicitly, that security should be the first condition to be 
sought in any system of Friendly Society. But it seems to us 
that they have only had in view security in one special sense of 
the word— namely,,security against loss by fraud, ignorance, 
costly management, or insufficient rates—and have forgotten to 
consider the other insecurity which may arise, and so often does, 
from failure on the part of the member to keep up his contri- 
butions, or from pressure on the member to withdraw them. 
It should be almost obvious that there is really nothing 
like the security against eventual want in a well-designed and 
managed Deposit Society as in a well-designed and managed 
Sick Benefit Club. The Committee in deciding (as we think, 
most rashly) to recommend the general establishment of De- 
posit Societies as supérior to Benefit Societies, has simply 
affirmed the superiority of the Savings Bank to the Insurance 
system. Now, the former, as is well known, secures nothing 
more than the sum the investor may have been able to lay by, 
and chooses for the moment to deposit, while the Insurance 
system really secures provision in case of need toa much larger 
extent. The depositor in a bank has a fund at his own con- 
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trol, but is not free from the risk of rapidly exhausting that 
fund if required by sickness or any other cause to draw from it 
largely before he may have lodged a considerable sum. He is 
practically zusured against nothing, and is taking his chance of 
being left without any provision whatever. The contributor 
to a good Sick Benefit Club, on the other hand, though he 
may individually have contributed no more money than a 
fortnight’s sick pay would exhaust, is really secured against any 
such painful contingency, provided, of course, that he has made 
himself a member of a soundly-constituted club in each case. 
We may illustrate, from a different branch of provision 
against loss, the point we wish to make clear to our readers. 
A man can quite safely insure his house for 100/. against fire 
by paying to an ordinary fire office a premium of 2s. 6d. each 


‘year. If, on the other hand, he prefer to pay the same 


amount annually into a savings bank to meet the contingency 
of his house being burned, he is really not zzsured at all. The 
contingency, of course, may never occur ; but if it should occur 
he has only a few half-crowns available to meet a Joss in value of 
100/. This may be enough to repair a little damage ; it never, 
in his lifetime, can be enough to reach 100/., since such a sum 
at such a rate would take centuries to accumulate. But if, in 
all the time of laying by even these casual half-crowns, the 
depositor were at liberty to withdraw his deposit, the simple 
fact that he might often want his money, for far more pressing 
needs than the distant contingency of loss by fire, would make 
it still more absurd than ever to suppose that because he had 
a little money in a savings bank he might call himself abso- 
lutely secure against loss by fire. In the Report before us it 
is obvious that the Committee have only considered the 
counteraction of zusecurity of investment, and have entirely 
overlooked the necessity of guarding against zsecurity of con- 
tribution, a danger greatly increased by the deposit system, ! 
which, on the other hand, does not really offer any greater 
security of investment than a well-managed Sick Benefit 
Society. 

But we shall be told that if, in the deposit system, the man 
can get his deposit back when he likes, less the mere sum 
required to make the general sick fund for the current year 
secure, his savings are practically in his own hands, and per- 
fectly safe. And this is true; but then this very power of 
applying his money to other purposes makes the man less 
secure against want in sickness and age, which tends to defeat 
the purpose of the Committee. Assuming in each case a 
soundly-based Society, the ‘depositor’ lends some money 
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which may be more or less, may grow or shrink, may be suffi- 
cient or insufficient; an indefinite fund which he or his 
creditors may at any time withdraw and spend, or waste, or 
lose. The ‘insurer,’ on the other hand, sezks some money, a 
far smaller proportion, and is secure against any such contin- 
gencies. The former is only in a position to purchase ‘the 
desired provision’ if circumstances favour him and he remain 
in a provident mind ; the latter, when he has paid his contri- 
bution, is absolutely assured of the ‘desired provision’ by a 
binding contract. Which is the more beneficial to the poor? 

It may, however, be replied to this proof and illustration we 
have given of insecurity (on the depositors’ side) of the deposit 
(as compared with the insurance) system, that this objection 
does not hold in practice, and that, for that reason, we need 
not be too strict in upholding the contrary theory. In support 
of such a view we examine the illustration given by the Com- 
mittee of the condition of a deposit society which has been 
formed near Yeovil, the rules of which are appended in full to 
the Report ; but the information is rather vague. It is not 
stated whether it has existed five years or fifty, nor are we 
told what proportion of its funds are contributed by non- 
beneficiaries, nor at what rate of interest those funds are 
invested ; neither do we know at all the average age of the 
contributors. We cannot, therefore, without fuller information, 
accept this example as conclusive. 

But the Committee (Report, p. 17) make another state- 
ment of a very interesting character on this subject, which 
deserves careful attention; it is that in Abbot’s Ann, where 
the deposit system was first adopted fifty years ago, not a 
single member of the Friendly Society has ever been known 
to have exhausted his own deposit before his death. 

This statement seems to imply, that the deposit system, 
in that particular society, had really secured all its members 
against want in sickness and old age, and so solved the problem 
before the Committee. Now, we have no means of examining 
the details of the Abbot’s Ann Society ; but we cannot help 
thinking that a closer definition would lead to a very different 
conclusion. 

For we have examined the reports at hand of the Deposit 
Branch of the Hampshire Friendly Society, founded, we 
believe, on the Abbot’s Ann rules (and offering a vastly 
larger membership for examination than we can suppose the 
Yeovil society to possess) ; and from that examination we are 
able to present the following very suggestive tabulation :— 
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HAMPSHIRE FRIENDLY SOCIETY—DEPOSIT BRANCH. 





New contracts made . . 195 183 166 
Contracts determined . . 67 81 95 
Of these determined: . . 

1. By withdrawal of funds 13 26 25 

2. By arrears (lapse) . . 49 48 | 62 

3. By death . nal ce ae a 27 
| 





These figures show us at once, even in a deposit society 
where full security of investment is attained, the great absence 
of security of contribution, so long as it is competent for 
any man to withdraw his fund altogether from the purpose 
of provision in sickness and old age. Forit is perfectly plain 
that while, of the 330 contracts determined, 303 (or 9I’9 per 
cent.) were abandoned either by actual withdrawal of funds or 
by simple lapse from want either of will or power to continue 
contribution, only 27 (or 8 per cent.) of the members appear 
to succeed in fully effecting ‘the desired provision,’ by securing 
sick pay or pension till their death. 

On the whole, in the hope that our doing so may have 
some salutary effect on the debate on the Report, when it 
takes place, and may save Convocation from rash conclusions, 
we are bound to express our judgment that this Report is 
based on no adequate examination of all the different methods 
existing or proposed for securing the working man from 
eventual pauperism, but seems rather to have been directed 
throughout its whole course to the favourable examination 
and advocacy of one special sort of provision, its recommenda- 
tions of which should not be generally adopted by the 
clergy without very careful and critical examination. 

We have shown that whatever hasty comparison it has 
seemed to make between the deposit and insurance system is 
taken, not between sound societies of each class, but between 
good ‘specimens of the one and bad specimens of the others ; 
that the supposed merit of contributors being able to with- 
draw all funds and to become totally unprovided, which dis- 
tinguishes the deposit class, is a perilous disadvantage ; we 
may add that the classification of payments according to age 
at entrance is a feature of all good Sick Benefit Societies at 
the present time, not of the deposit system alone, and that 
provision for pensions, if not offered by all, as it is by most 
of these, can be secured just as cheaply in the Post Office as 


anywhere else, and is no indispensable condition for member- 
o2 
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ship of a deposit society at the present time. But it is im- 
portant for us also to indicate the one special point of value 
in the deposit system which the Committee, if they have 
noticed, have not directed attention to. It is this, that it 
offers the only available method for a sickly man to pro- 
vide (whether sufficiently or no can only depend upon circum- 
stances) against the contingency of long disablement. For 
this class the deposit system has its merits, and deserves 
recommendation. But for the ordinary working man who 
wishes to be secure against want in sickness and old age, and 
whose state of health permits his entering a sound sick 
benefit society, the counsel to join a deposit society zwstead 
of an insurance one would be certainly mistaken and possibly 
disastrous. To supplement his secure provision by laying up 
money in a deposit society or any other savings bank is, of 
course, a different matter. 

And now we must add a word as to the misapprehension 
shown in the Report of matters which, though presumably very 
germane indeed to the subject treated, the Committee dis- 
missed without examination. The ignoring of the facts that all 
good Insurance Sick Benefit Societies are demonstrably as safe 
as deposit societies, and that their contracts, as being paid for 
by sunk money, are more likely than deposit societies to render 
(not merely the very thriftiest, but the general average of) their 
contributors secure from pauperism; and that most such 
societies combine pension pay with sick pay for all members 
willing to secure it, is probably a proof of very superficial 
study, but not of complete misapprehension. But the refer- 
ences made to Canon Blackley’s proposed method of National 
Insurance, to the advocacy of which the unparalleled stirring 
of the thrift subject during the last five years is universally 
attributed, shows how little pains the Committee, in setting 
about their task, took to inform themselves of the recent 
history of the whole thrift movement. Had the Report made 
no mention whatever of the subject, the omission might well 
have passed as only one among other evidences of over-haste 
in giving judgment without weighing of testimony ; but as 
the Report twice refers to Canon Blackley’s proposal in terms 
which prove an entire misapprehension of its character, and 
as we have the best authority for stating that no information 
was sought from him by the Committee, it may be well, on 
the present occasion, to show very briefly the difference 
between his proposal and the Committee’s idea of it. 

The Comniittee, in printing in their appendix the rules 
of the Yeovil Deposit Society, say (p. 15): ‘ They have given 
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an example which should meet the case of an agricultural 
labourer earning the lowest wages. . . . They might point 
out that he same result is thus obtained by a voluntary pro- 
cess, which Canon Blackley and others would arrive at by 
compulsory legislation.’ 

Now, Canon Blackley’s proposal is to insure every individual) 
against eventual pauperism by a paid-up sum, sunk for the | 
purpose, in a fund which could never fail, and from which the 
contributor could never lapse. We have shown reason for 
judging that in such a deposit society as the Report recom- 
mends, only eight out of every hundred are thus secured till 
death, and every individual member may (while 92 per cent. 
do) lapse altogether, and prove, as far as their society is con- 
cerned, entirely unprovided. It is very hard to understand 
any process of thought whereby two methods so utterly 
different in scope, operation, and results, can be even imagined 
to coincide. The other reference to Canon Blackley’s plan is 
in the form of a suggestion, the complete impracticability of 
which is almost self-evident. It is contained in the following 
words :— 


‘Should anything like a general system of compulsory insurance 
ever be entertained, as recommended by Canon Blackley and others, 
it might partially be brought about by requiring in all provident 
societies a rule, directing the local secretary to invest the deposits of 
the younger members up to a certain amount in the purchase of 
Deferred Government Irredeemable Annuities to begin at the age of 
sixty or sixty-five’ ! 


Is it conceivable that such a measure as this could promote 
thrift, even if it seemed to secure some providence? For it 
would exercise a compulsion on every young thrifty man to 
sink a large proportion of his deposit, whether he would or not, 
while exercising no compulsion whatever on the old thrifty man 
most likely to need a pension, or on the wasteful man who 
never joins a club at all. Any fit appreciation of Canon 
Blackley’s National Insurance scheme should have grasped 
the fact that its design is not to tyrannize over the savings of 
the thrifty, but to deliver them from the burden of having to 
support the wasteful, while bettering unspeakably the condition 
of these latter ; and that the bringing about of the compulsory 
insurance of the members only of all provident societies, as 
suggested by the Report, would be indeed, to use its own 
terms, a partial measure, affecting only that very small part of 
the nation which requires it least, and leaving all the rest as 
ill-provided as before. 

We sincerely trust our readers will not regard the exami- 
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nation of the Convocation Committee’s Report which we have 
felt called upon to make as suggested by any captious spirit. 
We have readily acknowledged the desirability of making 
such subjects as the Committee have taken up more promi- 
nent, and feel that our Church is likely to add to its growing 
influence in spiritual matters among the poorer and more 
helpless classes of our population by taking a Christian and 
philanthropic interest in their temporal concerns. Our desire 
in our strictures has really been to promote a far deeper and 
more profitable examination of that most vital topic, the 
thrift and providence of the poor, than it has yet received, 
and to warn the many excellent men who, in these matters, 
long to help their less-instructed fellows, not against forming 
any associations whatever, but against hastily adopting any 
new methods which seem to commend themselves to their 
judgment without a very careful weighing of disadvantage 
against advantage. 

That this is really necessary is, to our mind, manifest from 
the leading article in the Guardian of March 109 last, which, in 
commenting upon the Convocation Committee’s Report, adopts 
what it truly calls ‘its most important recommendation’ with 
what we must regard as very imprudent haste, and seems to 
suggest to the clergy generally the importance of establishing 
' Friendly Societies on the deposit system wherever they can 
get together as many as twenty members, either beneficiary 
or honorary. It declares that ‘ energetic and sensible country 
clergy, who have special opportunities for influencing the 
labouring classes and for establishing sound principles of thrift 
and providence,’ should set about this special work. We have 
endeavoured to show that excellent though such societies may 
be, and no doubt are, as encouragements to thrift for a section 
of our population (that is to say, for the really thrifty and 
prosperous), and useful as a sort of refuge for individuals 
whom precarious health excludes from sound Sick Benefit 
Clubs, yet that from their very nature it is impossible that in- 
vestors in Deposit Societies can be regarded as really insured 
at all in any such organization against want in sickness and 
old age. By all means let our clergy establish and encourage 
Deposit Clubs, but let them look upon and speak of such clubs 
as what they are, not as what they are not ; as promoting 
habits of thrift, but not by any means as securing a sense of 
true providence against such contingencies as can really only 
be provided for by our working men in soundly formed and 
strictly managed Benefit Clubs of the Mutual Insurance type. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


1. On the Proposed Court of Final Appeal. A Letter by the BisHop 
oF LincoLn. (Lincoln: Williamson.) 

2. The Report of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. A Letter, 
&c., from the Hon. C. L. Woop, President of the English 
Church Union. (London: English Church Union Office.) 


THE discussion of the Royal Commissioners’ Report on the Eccle- 
siastical Courts has been continued since Christmas with unabated 
vigour, and shows as yet no signs of slackening. It would be an 
endless task to notice and criticize the pamphlets, speeches, addresses, 
letters, &c., which the stirring of this old and rather deep subject has 
generated in a swarm. ‘There are, however, some few samples even 
of this ephemeral species of literature which demand remark from 
us, and two of these samples are named above. 

We will speak first of the letter which Mr. C. L. Wood has issued 
to the members of the English Church Union in his capacity as their 
President. Its immediate purpose was to explain and recommend 
certain ‘ draft resolutions’ agreed upon by the President and Council 
of the Union, and by them submitted to a special meeting of the 
whole body, which took place and adopted the resolutions on 
January 23 last. ‘The letter is quiet and argumentative in tone, and, 
as might be expected, is directed almost exclusively to that great 
crux, the Final Court of Appeal. The Union and its President 
accept, broadly and generally speaking, the recommendations of the 
Commissioners as regards the Primary and Intermediate Courts, but 
would desire that the Provincial Court should represent ‘ the authority 
of the Metropolitan and the Bishops of the Province,’ if questions 
‘touching the Doctrine, Worship, and Spiritual Discipline of the 
Church’ are to be brought before this court. It is not quite clear 
what this means ; for the Commissioners have provided that such 
questions should be heard, or at least may be heard, by the Arch- 
bishop in person, with his Official Principal and five of his suffragans 
as assessors. It is true, however, that the Report gives the Arch- 
bishop the option of confiding the business to his Official Principal 
alone if he so pleases. Perhaps the Union would be satisfied on this 
particular if the option thus reserved to the Archbishop were taken 
away, and he had the duty laid on him of always hearing cases of this 
class in person. We should for our part be very well satisfied to 
leave the responsibility of determining this point where the Commis- 
sioners have placed it. With Diocesan Courts and Archbishops’ 
Courts in full activity, it is quite conceivable that many cases would 
be carried up to the Arches which would by no means need the 
personal intervention of the Archbishop, and which would needlessly 
occupy time and energies already quite sufficiently burdened. When 
the Union remarks that it is ‘contrary to ancient usage’ to bring 
such questions before the Provincial Court at all, it says what is 
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certainly true—true cum modo. For the Archbishop’s Court was 
originally nothing at all but the Consistory Court of the diocese, and 
acquired its status as a Court of Intermediate Appeal only gradually. 
In fact it was part of the Papal system to abridge the powers of the 
diocesan bishops, and one method adopted for this end was to 
increase the powers of the Metropolitan. Still there is no doubt that 
in England the appeal to the Metropolitan is at least as ancient as the 
Constitutions of Clarendon ; and it is now far too deeply rooted in our 
institutions to be seriously shaken. About the Final Court Mr. Wood 
speaks with reasonableness. He and his friends ‘recognize the right 
of every subject to resort to the Crown for the redress of any temporal 
wrong,’ though they think that in ecclesiastical cases this right would 
be sufficiently asserted through ‘ the powers of prohibition possessed 
by the temporal courts in all cases where the proper spiritual authority 
exceeds its jurisdiction.’ Accordingly, they ‘earnestly deprecate’ the 
erection of any special tribunal to give effect in the case of members 
of the Church of England to this right. Very much of the letter is 
in truth employed in arguing that no such exercise of jurisdiction in 
things spiritual was recognized as pertaining to the Crown by the 
legislation of the Reformation era, or is implied by the recognition of 
the Royal Supremacy. The main points to which Mr. Wood addresses 
himself are two. He maintains that the function of the Crown is 
properly visitatorial only ; its business is to sanction and enforce the 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority, and not to assume that authority 
itself ; and next that the ecclesiastical power of the Crown was strictly 
personal, and to claim for it ‘under existing circumstances the pre- 
rogatives of a Theodosius, a Charlemagne, or a Louis IX., is as great 
an anachronism as to insist upon the maintenance of the wager of 
battle.’ ‘In place of the godly prince, God’s vicegerent upon earth, 
personally ruling all estates of men, we are governed by an impersonal 
Parliament composed of men of all creeds or none.’ We suspect, 
however, that Mr. Wood, bold as he is, shrinks a little when he comes 
to face the consequences of the thorough and logical application of 
his own principles ; for the Union appears after all willing to acquiesce 
in the establishment of such a court as the Commissioners suggest— 
though, by the by, they never speak of it as a court at all—upon 
certain conditions and with certain limitations. Foremost amongst 
these appears the one which would allow the final appeal to the 
defendant only, on which much has been said by ourselves and others. 
Another very important limitation would be that the reference to the 
bishops, which the Commissioners grant only on demand of one of 
the referees, should be in spiritual questions compulsory, and more- 
over be binding in its result upon the lay judges. We fear, to say 
nothing of other objections, that laymen really learned in the law 
would hardly be willing to occupy seats in a tribunal the substantial 
power of which was in the most important class of cases transferred 
to another body behind it. 
The venerable and learned Bishop of Lincoln’s letter is addressed 
to his sub-dean, and contains the subject of ‘ our conversation on the 
proposed Court of Final Appeal.’ It sums up much more decidedly 
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than does the President of the English Church Union against this 
part of the proposals of the Commissioners. Setting out with the undis- 
puted proposition that the Church of England gives no other prero- 
gative to sovereigns than that which she sees to have been given to 
godly princes in Holy Scripture, and referring to the 2nd Canon of 
1603, which quotes also ‘the Christian Emperors in the Primitive 
Church ’ as precedents, the Bishop cannot reconcile these principles 
with the ‘ permanent body of lay judges learned in the law’ to which 
the Commissioners advise that litigants should be remanded in the 
last resort. He thinks that the Royal Supremacy should be exercised 
through ecclesiastics in properly ecclesiastical questions ; we presume 
through the bishops, though we do not observe that he commits him- 
self absolutely to that form of the general principle which he maintains. 
And it is not to be denied that some such final tribunal as this is the 
one which in cases of ‘the Law Divine’ represents most accurately 
the tenor of Holy Scripture and the practice of the Primitive Church. 
The instances in which the orthodox Christian Emperors interfered 
directly with Church controversies are few and of an exceptional cha- 
racter, as the Bishop explains ; still they do exist. And it is evident 
enough in the history of the early centuries that the power of the Im- 
perial Court was exceedingly great, we might say often preponderating, 
even in doctrinal questions, however irregular were ofttimes the modes 
in which that power impressed its will on the Church. The Bishop 
evidently thinks that a Court of Final Appeal consisting of ecclesi- 
astics only is what we are bound to demand, and quotes the Refor- 
matio Legum in the chapter ‘De Appellationibus’ with approbation. 
He urges, too, with great force, that the disestablished or non-esta- 
blished Churches of the Anglican communion—those of Ireland, 
Scotland, America—have not instituted lay courts of this character 
for these purposes. He would value, indeed, the help of lay assessors 
learned in the law, and, in a word, would desire to pledge the Church 
to insist on having a Final Court consisting of bishops only, if we 
rightly understand him, designated by the Crown for that purpose, 
with legal assessors, instead of what the Commissioners propose—a 
body of lay judges, with the power of invoking the bishops on 
occasion. 

Probably—had we a ¢abula rasa before us—were the Church of 
England now free to devise such a scheme of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
for herself as she might abstractedly prefer, it is some such scheme as 
that of the Bishop of Lincoln which she would constitute for herself. 
But as matters are now, is there the least hope or possibility that such 
a reform would be carried, or even seriously proposed to the legis- 
lature, without which it could not be set up? To this inquiry there 
can surely be but one answer. 

The further question then arises, Is not the scheme of the Com- 
missioners a good deal better than what we have at present? And, 
further, is it not susceptible of improvements in details which would 
obviate many grave objections, whilst its leading lines remained 
intact? And if such inquiries as these have to be answered in the 
affirmative, might it not be well to try to secure what is within reach, 
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rather than, by grasping at what is ‘theoretically more desirable, to 
lose the opportunity of getting rid of what is intolerably bad? ‘The 
better is the eternal enemy of the good.’ 

We are not so very sure that the Bishop always escapes in his 
arguments one fallacy which is for ever haunting those who discuss 
these questions. He speaks of courts spiritual, secular, civil, lay, &c., but 
we do not observe that the real fundamental principle which discri- 
minates the character of a court is clearly stated and consistently kept 
in view throughout. Surely it is the source of authority—the origi- 
nation of the commission—on which the nature of the court ulti- 
mately turns. Ifthe Crown designated a number of bishops to hear 
and adjudicate on an appeal, that would not form a ‘ spiritual court.’ 
On the contrary, if the Bench of Bishops or the Synods appointed ‘a 
permanent body of lay judges learned in the law’ to exercise judicial 
functions, those laymen would assuredly be distinctly a spiritual 
court. We notice in passing—merely lest we should be thought to 
have forgotten it—the constant prohibition of the ancient Church 
Canons against laymen acting as spiritual judges, a prohibition based 
upon an accurate appreciation of the distinction on which we are 
insisting. ‘The Bishop of Lincoln appears quite to concede that the 
Crown must, in the exercise of its supremacy, appoint the judges in 
the Final Court. If this be granted, it appears to us that the further 
discussion must after all revolve round considerations of expediency 
merely, for, whoever the persons selected may be, the court will be 
merely a Crown court, and will never be made a spiritual one, for, like 
water, it can never rise higher than its source. 

The Bishop remarks : ‘It is not to be denied that Hooker does 
not disapprove the exercise of the Royal Supremacy by the Court of 
Delegates. But this was not regarded by him as a lay court, nor 
indeed was it, though laymen might sit in it. It is no precedent for 
a court consisting entirely of laymen.’ And yet it is quite certain 
that the Crown always exercised the greatest freedom in selecting the 
delegates. Broadly speaking, the strongest element in the Commis- 
sions of Delegates was that which is now ( (alas !) lost to us—the civilian. 
Very often from the first there were no ecclesiastics at all included ; and, 
for the last eighty years at least of this court’s existence, there is no 
single instance on record of an ecclesiastic of any sort sitting amongst 
the delegates. The delegates had in practice become a purely lay court 
long before they were superseded by the Judicial Committee in 1832, 
a fact which may have had its weight in inducing the Commissioners to 
recommend an entirely lay body of judges now. But, as we have 
said, we cannot regard it as a matter of vital concern, a question of 
life and death, whether this Final Court, which all seem to agree must 
emanate from the Crown, is composed of bishops or lawyers. The 
English Church Union would confine its functions to temporalities, 
and does not care to insist on its judges being Churchmen. And we 
need not rehearse here the many demands made for many years by 
earnest and devout bishops, presbyters, and laymen, from Bishop 
Wilberforce onwards (see eg. Life of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. ii. pp. 
350-2), that the Final Court should consist cf lawyers only, and 
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should have no veneering to make it look like a spiritual authority. 
The Bishop of Lincoln’s pamphlet has a lengthy postscript on the 
judgment in the Grahamstown case, with the tenor of which we 
concur heartily. By the by, we wonder how the cardinal principle of 
the judgment—that a Church which does not recognize and bind 
itself by the tribunals established by law for the Church of England 
is legally disconnected from the Church of England—is to be recon- 
ciled with the fact that the Church of Ireland was unquestionably 
united with the Church of England prior to 1869, yet never had the 
same Final Court of Appeal at all. We suppose, however, that 
nobody expects the judgment in the case of Merriman 7, Williams 
to be maintained throughout, if ever it be duly and seriously chal- 
lenged. 


An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. By various 
Writers. Edited by CHaRLEs Joun EL t.icorr, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vols. I. and II. (London ; 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., 1882-1883). 


Tue generally high standard maintained throughout the New 
Testament Commentary for English Readers, edited by Bishop 
Ellicott, made us hail with pleasure the announcement of a com- 
panion work on the Old Testament, to be issued under the same 
supervision. We must confess, however, that we rose from the study 
of the first volume with feelings of disappointment, which are inten- 
sified rather than diminished by the perusal of volume i: So far as 
the work has as yet proceeded it must be pronounced decidedly 
poor. There are grave deficiencies in it, and in parts it is marked 
by a lamentable want of accuracy, a feature which seriously detracts 
from its value as a trustworthy guide to the study of the Old Testa- 
ment. The earlier books of the Law seem to us to be better done 
than the later ones. Genesis has been assigned to the Dean of 
Canterbury, and Exodus to Canon Rawlinson. In both of these 
books the commentary is carefully written, and there is a freshness 
about it which is likely to prove attractive to many readers. The 
Dean has very successfully endeavoured to catch the spirit of the 
early ages with which he is concerned, and to draw out the gradual 
development of primitive civilization in the first eleven chapters. 
The notes on the Creation, and on the Flood (two crucial parts), are 
also sensible, and will be serviceable to the general reader, although 
he may well desiderate a somewhat fuller account of the Chaldean 
tradition, as illustrative of the Biblical narrative. The commentary 
on this book is at all events independent, which is more than can 
be said for some other parts of the work; and though we do not 
always agree with the Dean’s views (eg. on the meaning of /afh, 
and on the original import of the sacred name, Jehovah) yet we 
feel that they are always worth hearing and are not adopted without 
careful consideration. Canon Rawlinson’s work on Exodus also 
strikes us as valuable, and written with a due appreciation of the 
difficulties of the book on which he has undertaken to comment. 
There is an undercurrent of reverence and devotional feeling in his 
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notes which is helpful, and while the critical and exegetical parts of 
the work are rightly prominent, there are several happy suggestions 
as to the spiritual application of details of the Old Covenant, and 
the eternal principles which found their expression in temporary and 
transitory ordinances are rightly insisted on. It is the absence of 
anything of this kind which strikes us so painfully in Dr. Ginsburg’s 
work on Leviticus. It does not appear to be written even from a 
Christian standpoint. The writer naively tells us his object in 
section iv. of his brief introduction : 

‘As I do not believe that the Book of Leviticus, 2” zts present form, 
was written by Moses, and as it is against the plan of this commentary 
to enter at this place into a discussion on this question, which has nothing 
whatever to do with the inspiration of the Book, I thought that I should 
best serve the student of Holy Writ by showing him how the laws here 
enacted were administered during the second Temple. I have therefore 
endeavoured to depict the Temple service in the time of Christ as con- 
ducted according to the laws laid down in the Book before us,’ 


In accordance with this we have a mass of detail on the ritual 
of the several sacrifices and the priestly functions. We are told how 
the blood was drained off into the Kedron, how the priest ‘ went 
to the south-west horn of the altar, held the two feet of the bird 
between two fingers and the two wings between two fingers, stretched 
out the neck of the victim to the breadth of his two fingers, and cut 
it with the nail of his thumb, breaking open the great blood-vessel 
at the neck,’ &c. &c. Asan archeological handbook the work is 
no doubt excellent, perhaps exhaustive. We look, however, for 
something more in a Christian commentary. But here we look in 
vain. We have been unable to discover any allusions to the spiritual 
significance of the sacrificial system. We are never told how the 
knowledge of sin was produced by the law. We hear nothing 
whatever of Him to whom the sacrifices pointed forward. The notes 
are crowded with the somewhat dry antiquarian lore of the Rabbinical 
scholar : the spirit of the Christian commentator is strangely wanting. 
And yet we are assured in the preface by the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol that— 


‘It has been the main object of the writers to bring the blessed 
teaching of the sacred volume home to the heart and soul of the reader ; 
to show that He who was to come is the guiding light, the quickening 
principle, the mystic secret of the long ages of preparation ; how history 
typified, and rite foreshadowed and prophecy foretold ; how in a word 
salvation is the orient light under which all the mysteries of the old 
dispensation become clear and intelligible’ (p. x.). 


After this, all that we can say is that if this has really been Dr. 
Ginsburg’s main object, he has signally failed to attain it. 

Of the work of the late Rev. C. J. Elliott on Numbers, and that 
of the Rev. C. H. Waller on Deuteronomy and Joshua, we do not 
propose to treat at length. Neither of these writers can be said to 
add much to our knowledge of the books assigned to them. Mr. 
Waller confesses with delightful simplicity that the time allotted to 
him has not permitted him ‘to make use of modern commentaries 
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to any appreciable extent’; but in his preparation for his work he 
‘read Rashi’s commentary carefully throughout.’ We might have 
guessed as much from the notes, as this Jewish writer is almost the 
only one who is quoted. In one chapter alone he figures in them 
no less than ¢we/ve times. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s commentary on the Judges requires a more 
detailed notice. Our readers will find in it all the characteristics 
with which they will be familiar from the Archdeacon’s earlier 
writings : the same fertility of resource and really remarkable power 
of illustration. The whole range of literature seems familiar to the 
writer, and the most unlikely sources are ransacked, and forced to 
yield their contribution and furnish parallels to the incidents of the 
sacred narrative. There is the same wealth of language and fluency 
of style—the same frequency of allusion to the writer’s previous 
works (‘ My Brief Greek Syntax’ being referred to as readily as ‘the 
Life of Christ’)—and, we must add, the same hopeless inaccuracy 
and carelessness marring work which might otherwise be so valuable. 
The Book of Judges is not a long one. It contains only twenty-one 
chapters, but in the notes on these we have come across more than 
fifty instances of misprints, inaccuracies, and positive mistakes. 
This is a large proportion for any writer to allow himself, and some 
of them are so serious as to raise very grave doubts as to Archdeacon 
Farrar’s qualifications for the work of commenting on the Old 
Testament. Many of them of course are simple instances of ordi- 
nary misprints overlooked in correcting the sheets for the press. 
Others are due to the haste and carelessness of the writer, as the 
statement (which curiously occurs twice over) that Jephthah was a 
judge of Western Palestine (p. 165), or that the high priest Coifi 
rode up to the Saxon idols at Saxmundham, clad in armour (p. 208). 
This should be Godmanham, and ‘clad in armour’ gives an odd 
twist to Beda’s expression, ‘accinctus gladio accepit lanceam.’ But 
others, and these form no small proportion of the total sum, are 
errors which no plea of haste or oversight can excuse. What for 
instance can be thought of the scholarship and knowledge of 
Hebrew on the part of a writer who could pen the following note 
on Judges ix. 14? 

‘ Reign over us.—They seem to address the thorn in a less ceremonious 

imperative—not ma/ekah, as to the olive, or mda/eki, as to the fig-tree 
and vine, but a mere blunt me/ak’ (p. 223). 
Will Dr. Farrar say why it is ‘less ceremonious’ to use the 
masculine when the substantive is masculine, as is 76%, than the 
feminine, when the noun happens to be of that gender, as is 778A 
and (ordinarily) }23? And what a strange transliteration is that 
of the Hebrew words! Surely the Archdeacon must know the 
distinction between the long @ and the short o in Hebrew; but if 
so, why does he write malekah, and not mdlkah; maleki for molki, 
melak for melok? So, too, why shapeténi on p. 184 instead of 
shophténi ? 

Again, what can possibly be made of the following notes, which 
occur within two pages of each other, on the history of Samson :— 
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xiv. 14. ‘Jn three days.—It is hard to see why this is mentioned if it 
was only on the seventh day (verse 15) that they tried the unfair means 
of inducing Samson’s wife to reveal the secret. Bishop Hervey con- 
jectures, with much probability, that we should read shesheth “six” for 
shelsheth “ four.”’ 

xv. 9. ‘Spread themselves in Lehi.—The character of the narrative 
suggests the question whether the name may not have existed previously, 
and the play on words may not have been adapted by Samson to the 
incident. For the name of the place is Lechi (°N?) and “a jawbone” is 
Lehi (ad). 


In this last extract the defective pointing of the first Hebrew 
word is, we suppose, due to the printer, but the ignorance which 
imagined that there were two different Hebrew words Zechi and Lehi 
(with m and ® respectively) is all the author’s own. And really it 
is rather hard to make Bishop Hervey responsible for the nonsense 
of the earlier passage ! 

It would not be difficult to multiply instances of similar errors 
from this very inaccurate Commentary. But we will content ourselves 
with one more quotation, which shall be drawn from the last chapter 
of all. 


xxi. 12. ‘They brought them.—It can hardly be doubted that the “them” 
means the young virgins, although the pronoun is masculine (otham), 
as in verse 22. If so the idiom is like the Greek one in which a woman 
speaking of herself in the plural uses the masculine (Brief Greek Syntax, 
p. 61). There is no other trace of this idiom in Hebrew.’ 


If, instead of this most unnecessary allusion to a Greek idiom 
and his own ‘ Brief Greek Syntax,’ Dr. Farrar had been contented to 
refer to the well known Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, § 121, 6 rem. 1, 
he would have discovered that the instance which seems to have 
puzzled him is by no means a solitary one. ‘Through a certain 
inaccuracy, which probably passed from the colloquial language to 
that of books, masculine pronouns are sometimes used in reference 
to feminine substantives (Gen. xli. 23, Exod. i. 21.) The reverse 
also occurs, but more rarely, Deut. v. 24 ; 2 Sam. iv. 6.’ 

Sufficient has probably been said to show that this part of the 
work needs a thorough revision. We are at a loss to understand 
how it can have passed the editor’s eye without correction of such 
palpable blunders as those to which attention has here been drawn. 
They lie on the surface, and forced themselves on our notice as we 
read the Commentary with no thought of reviewing it. It is in no 
spirit of carping criticism .that we have written about them. We do 
not want a merely ‘ mechanical accuracy,’ but we have a right to ask 
that a work which bears the names of those who are looked up to 
as scholars and critics should at least be trustworthy, and it can 
scarcely be held that the work before us satisfies this requirement. 

The commentary on Judges has detained us so long that we 
have no space left to dwell on the remaining books in this volume, 
viz. Ruth, by the Rev. R. Sinker; 1 Samuel, by the Rev. H. D. M. 
Spence, and 2 Samuel, by the Rev. F. Gardiner, an American divine. 
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These appear to us to be better than the earlier works in the same 
volume, but to be marked by no very striking characteristics, save 
that Mr. Spence’s work is rather ‘wordy’ and unnecessarily diffuse, 
contrasting unfavourably with Professor Kirkpatrick’s admirable little 
volume on the same book in the Cambridge Bible for Schools. As 
we are writing these lines, we receive the third volume, containing 
1 Kings—Esther. Not having had the opportunity of examining 
it as yet, we can only express a hope that it may prove more satis- 
factory than its predecessors, and trust to return to it on some 
future occasion. 


The Pulpit Commentary on I. Corinthians. Exposition by the Ven. 
ARCHDEACON Farrar, D.D. Homiletics by the Rev. Davip 
Tuomas, D.D., Editor of the Homilist. Homilies by various 
authors. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1883.) 


To those readers who are acquainted with Dr. Farrar’s Life of S. 
Paul (as probably most persons are) there will be little that is novel 
in the Commentary before us. To the former work he frequently 
refers by name ; and even when he does not do this expressly, he 
nevertheless repeats, naturally enough, the views he has already 
avowed ; nor have we seen any instance in which he would appear 
to have modified his opinion. The Commentary is, of course, a 
marked example of ‘ broad’ and ‘liberal’ treatment, alike of the text 
itself and of its various subjects ; and, desiring to be thoroughly just 
towards it, we have nothing but pleasure in allowing tliat it displays 
on every page a singularly wide and copious fund of learning, and 
great powers of expression and illustration. The learning is, however, 
too multifarious to be minutely accurate. In commenting on ‘a 
corruptible crown’ (ix. 25) Dr. Farrar gets into some confusion about 
the ‘ garlands’ given as prizes in the various games, and states some: 
of them incorrectly. There is another instance in v. 27, where, in 
commenting upon ‘I keep under my body,’ he explains, rightly enough, 
that the word means ‘to bruise’ or blacken under the eyes ; but then; 
illustrates rather unfortunately by the observation that it would be} 
readily understood by Corinthians ‘familiar with the contests of the} 
Pancratum (szc), in which boxing with the heavy lead-bound cestus 
played a prominent part.’ But it so happens that the lead-bound 
cestus was not used in the Pancratium, but only the izayrse pada-} 
kwrepot, which were lighter.! We suspect that he has confounded \ 
the Greek with the later Roman contests. We pass over ‘ Pancratum’ 
as probably a printer’s error. On xii. 31 we are ata loss to under- 
stand whence Dr. Farrar has derived his marvellous explanation of 
‘a more excellent way’ as viam maxime vialem, ‘a road preeminently 
roady’ ; but such a use of va/zs is to our mind a solecism. 
Enough, however, of such zuge critice. A more serious objection 
to Dr. Farrar’s comments is that he never loses an occasion, and very 


1 Perhaps in all these instances he is imitating the example of thes 


‘great ancient writers,’ who, as he says, ‘are always indifferent to mere 
pragmatic accuracy in trifles which involve nothing’ (p. 484). 


| 
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often makes one, to gird at the doctrines ices of the Church; 


He finds them too narrow, too uncritical, too much given to party 
spirit. He represents a revolt against traditional views, and that in 
more than one direction—a fact which has the effect of obliging the 
| Catholic-minded reader to be continually on his guard, lest he be 
led into conclusions not harmonious with the general spirit of the 
| Church’s teaching. It is a pity, for there is really much in his work 
of what he himself calls, in speaking of Apollos, ‘a splendid originality.’ 
His view, however, that the followers of Apollos were ‘the party of 
culture’ in the Corinthian Church isa mere theory, and the statement 
that Apollos ‘is the almost undoubted author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’ while it accounts ina measure for the Paulinism of the great 
lines of thought and doctrine, leaves wholly unexplained the strange 
points of likeness between the style of the writer and that of S. Luke. 
His denunciation, again, of ‘ party spirit,’ brilliant, forcible, and earnest 
as it undoubtedly is, does not come well from one who himself makes 
such sweeping charges against others. He is absolutely contemptuous 
towards preceding commentators, in one place calling their views 
‘futile and fantastic,’ and hinting that they are due to ‘a wilful bias, 
which goes to Scripture, not to seek truth, but to support tradition’ 
(p. 483), and in another declaring that their methods ‘often lead to 
an irreligious religionism and a heterodox orthodoxy’ (p. 487). Never- 
theless we are bound to acknowledge that throughout the Commentary 
{and we must particularly mention that on chapter xv.) there is to 
be found much profound and suggestive thought, tending to the 
further elucidation of the text. 

We can by no means say so much as this for the Homiletics and 
Hfomilies. The writers are mostly not Churchmen, and appear to 
have thought it their duty ‘to lift up their testimony’ against the 
corrupt doctrines of a Priesthood, and Sacraments, and Ritual. 


Isaiah of Ferusalem. In the authorized English Version, with an 
Introduction, Corrections, and Notes. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1883.) 


Ir that ominous line of Virgil, Z¢meo Danaos et dona ferentes, rose to 
our mind in turning over the pages of this apparently very edifying 
little book, we were not without some reason for our fears ; though there 
is far less that is to be objected to from an orthodox point of view than 
we commonly find in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s publications. We may 
perhaps be permitted to suppose that it flashed across his mind that, 
after all, dedzevers were the only people who were likely to read much 
the writings of Isaiah, or to value them ; and that, this being the case, 
it would be well not to ali¢nate them by the adoption of a tone in the 
‘Introduction,’ or the avowal of views respecting the Prophet and his 
work, which would induce them to throw down the book in disgust. 
Whatever be the cause, the tone of the ‘ Introduction’ is friendly, 
respectful, and appreciative, and where views are put forward of what 
we should call a rationalistic kind, it is done in an almost apologetic 
manner—a pleasant change, so far, from the defiant and disdainful 
dogmatism of some earlier works, ‘Taking [Isaiah] merely as poetry 
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and literature,’ he says, ‘ which is not, I will readily add, to take him 
in his entirety’ (p. 4). He holds, of course, to the view that the 
Isaiah of the Jerusalem history and prophecies is a different man 
from the Isaiah of Babylon. Indeed, this little book is founded on 
the distinction, and includes the prophecies only up to chap. xxxix. 8, 
and even those with some excisions. But he does not put forth this 
conclusion as certain ; he says only that ‘a great and ever growing 
majority of serious critics’ have been led to the conclusion that it is. 

Notwithstanding, however, all this moderation in his utterances, 
he clearly stands just where he was in absolutely rejecting the super- 
natural. ‘The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau.’ ‘As a fact,’ he says, and repeats more than once, ‘ superna- 
tural predictions are not made’ (p. 28). And this fact must render 
the book unsuitable for a purpose for which otherwise its clear and 
lucid explanation of the historical surroundings of the Prophet Isaiah 
would have made it valuable—the teaching of the young. 

We may describe Mr. Matthew Arnold’s standpoint as a translator 
very happily in the words of one of his predecessors in the work of 
translating Isaiah, Mr. J. M. Rodwell :— 

‘A translator, for instance, may see in the prophecies of Isaiah nothing 
more than the utterances of a pure patriotism, vague but lofty hopes of a 
brighter future, interspersed with dark pictures of the sufferings to which 
the faithful servants of God, whether as individuals, or as a prophetic 
order, or as a faithful remnant among the people, might be subjected. 
He might see in them merely a reflection of the stirring times which 
ushered in and caused the decadence of the Jewish nation, and the rejec- 
tion of an unwelcome message, which drew down upon the prophet the 
bitterest persecution. To such a translator Isaiah would be little more 
than the patriot, statesman, or the stern moralist.’ 


One praise we must willingly allow Mr. Arnold : he is a master of 
style, and his emendations are often (though not always) very happy. 
We will give two examples of his treatment of passages which are 
barely, if at all, intelligible in the old version (chap. xvili. 2) :— 


‘Go, ye swift messengers, to the nation long-shanked and smooth, to 
the people terrible from their beginning hitherto; the nation of great 
might and victorious, whose land the rivers divide’ (z.e. Upper Egypt 
and Ethiopia). 


Still more difficult as it stood was ix. 1; and this we have no 
doubt many of our readers have thought, as they read it for the First 
Lesson on the morning of Christmas Day :— 


‘Nevertheless the dimness shall not remain unto that which was 
vexed : as aforetime did come shame unto the land of Zebulon and the 
land of Naphtali, so afterward cometh honour ; to the way of the sea, 
beyond Jordan, the border of the Gentiles.’ 


A Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to S. Matthew. By 
James Morison, D.D. A New Edition, Revised. (London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1883.) 

THIs is an improved edition of a commentary which has already been 

some time before the public, but will, we imagine, be nevertheless 

VOL, XVIII.—NO. XXXV. F 
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new to many of our readers, and it is one which we are enabled to 
recommend for care, learning, and a reverent and pious tone. The 
writer, Dr. Morison, is, we believe, a Presbyterian minister at Glasgow. 
He has apparently read freely such modern publications, German and 
English, as bore upon his subject, and noticed them in his /rodego- 
mena ; but the school upon which his views would seem to be for the 
most part founded is an older one, Tremellius, Euthymius Zigabenus, 
Voss, Grotius ; nor is he unread in the writings of the Fathers. There 
is much in his Pro/egomena to repay perusal. He upholds with vigor- 
ous hand the apostolicity of the Gospel against Dr. Davidson and 
others, declaring all their objections to be ‘in the end mere mist.’ 
His lengthy discussion as to its damguage is worthy of careful perusal ; 
and he concludes that the Apostle S. Matthew really wrote two 
‘Gospels,’ one in Hebrew, which was a mere preliminary Cod/ection of 
the Saviour’s Sayings, which he afterwards incorporated in a larger 
work in Greek, his Memoirs of our Saviour’s Birth, Life, Death, and 
Resurrection : a conclusion which seems to us difficult to the last de- 
gree to accept, though we must acknowledge that we are not prepared 
with any alternative theory. It is hard to account for the entire dis- 
appearance of the former work, if it ever existed, and Dr. Morison 
does not seem to see, or, at all events, does not mention, this well- 
nigh fatal difficulty in the way of this theory. It is still harder to 
account for none of the early Fathers or ecclesiastical writers having 
) )the least idea of the true state of the case. 

We are, however, heartily in agreement with Dr. Morison where 
he insists that we have in our present Gospel the original work, the 
‘editio princeps,’ and not, as it is the fashion in some quarters to 
hold, merely the final form which it assumed after many modifications 
by one hand after another. If that were the case, he pertinently 
asks— 


‘how comes it to pass that we have manuscripts and versions of only 
the ultimate redaction? How comes tt to pass that all the Churches quietly 
accepted “ redaction” after “ redaction” and never said a word about it? 
How comes it to pass that, although so infinitely touchy about every jot 
or tittle that was taught, they were not touched in the least by the freedoms 
that were used with the sources of their information? The whole theory 
of successive recensions or redactions is a pile of unjustifiable conjectures 
that totters the moment it is touched, and tumbles the moment it is 
touched again’ (p. li.) 


Nor is the argument less ingenious and cogent by which he shows 
the substantial integrity of the Gospel, from the time it was published 
until our own age, from the misquotation in xxvii. 9 ; a misquotation 
which has often been counted as a difficulty, but is here made to do 
excellent service for the apologist. Had the erratum not been in the 
primary edition it could not afterwards have crept in, so as to be 
universally diffused; and though throughout the greater part of 
eighteen hundred years it has been a ‘really perplexing cross to 
reverent students of the Bible, yet its presence is, by a wonderful 
overruling of things, the unexpected occasion of critical elucidation’ ; 
for had such liberties with the text been freely taken as the theory of 
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the critics requires, and had such ‘ redactions’ been the order of the 
day, the erratum (which is evident enough) would inevitably have 
been rectified. Even our own Revised Version does not venture to 
correct here ; than which, we take it, no stronger instance of the 
principle could be given. 


‘There is one interesting incidental evidence of the publication, at a 
precise time, of the full Greek Gospel according to Matthew, just as we 
now have it, It consists in a strange graphical erratum, corresponding 
to a typographical erratum in our modern books, which must have been 
in the primary edition of the Gospel, and thence disseminated to every 
part of the world before it was possible to have it corrected. Hence it 
continued in all succeeding copies, except those very few in which emen- 
dation of the text was made on the individual responsibility of individual 
transcribers. We refer to chapter xxvii. 9, in which the word Feremiah 
occurs instead of Zechariah. It isa manifest graphical erratum, arising 
most likely from a momentary /afsus on the part of the professional 
reader, who would be dictating to the original transcribers in the pub- 
lisher’s office. It is, at all events, as both Calvin and Scaliger saw, a 


graphical erratum (see the following Commentary on the passage). And 


it must have been in the primary edition, for it has held its place in all the 
uncial manuscripts ; one may say, in “all” the manuscripts that have been 
preserved, and all the versions too. In the manuscript, indeed, that is 
called “the queen of the cursives” (33), and inthe Syriac Peshito version 
the word Yeremiah is omitted, but evidently on the responsibility of the 
individual transcriber and translator. The word Zechariah is not inserted 
in its place. The erratum was noted by the early Fathers as something 
remarkable. They were perplexed by it, and speculated about it ; but 
they did not venture to tamper with the text’ (p. lii.) 


It will be seen from the extracts given above that the Prolegomena 
are vigorously written and worthy of study. The notes also, though 
generally somewhat diffuse and lengthy, and requiring compression 
both of sentiment and style, will generally be found helpful. The 
comment is happily expressed on i. 21, ‘He shall save His people 
from their sins,’ when the writer says, ‘ What shall men do, then, to be 
saved? They cannot save themselves. Once in the power of their 
sins, they are like Laocoon within the coils of the serpents ; their case is 
hopeless unless a Saviour interpose. Jesus is that Saviour.’ 

The same remark may be made of the note on i. 25, ‘ Aad knew 
her not, &c., in which we are glad to see the pious opinion of the 
perpetual virginity of the Blessed Virgin Mary implied, though cer- 
tainly it might have been more clearly expressed :— 


‘The Evangelist indicates, in beautifully modest phraseology, that 
Joseph had learned, from the communication made to him by the angel, 
that he was to look back to Mary as united to him for higher objects than 
are contemplated in ordinary instances of wedlock. He was to be her 
human guardian, and her Offspring’s legal father. But she was emphati- 
cally “the virgin” and a very ‘chosen vessel” of the Lord.’ 


We ought not to omit to add that we notice a frequent tendency 
to familiar and slipshod expression and to ‘ newspaper English ’—z.¢. 
on xii. 15, ‘ Jesus having an intuitive cognizance of what was trans- 
piring, left the locality.’ This is—to say the least—not scholarlike. 
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A Popular Commentary on the New Testament. By English and ou 
American Scholars of Various Evangelical Denominations, with ! ing to 
Illustrations and Maps. Edited by PuitipScuarr, D.D., LL.D. je ape 
Vol. IV. : the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Catholic Epistles, the! 
and the Revelation. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1883.) He tel 

Ir is satisfactory to see how steadily this Commentary has improved God, fi 

from the issue of its first instalment. The fourth and concluding a 


volume which is now before us gives unmistakable evidence of 


adequate learning, and of labour ungrudgingly bestowed upon the uae | 
elucidation of the particular portions of Holy Writ entrusted to the aaa? i 
several authors. These are happily not rare qualities in works of who su 
this kind. More unusual, perhaps, is a degree of originality of mind with a 
in more than one of the writers which prevents their following alto- They fF 
gether in the beaten tracks of contemporary thought, and sets them in the | 
to investigate the facts forthemselves. Thus, we are unfeignedly glad and th 
to find Dr. Angus running counter to the general consensus of a go 
great number of critics for many years past, as to the non-Pauline cease 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and strenuously maintain- eerie 
ing that in all essentials we have the thoughts, expressed on some faith is 
occasion of public utterance, if not the ipsissima verba, of the Pharis: 
Apostle S. Paul. He goes too far, perhaps, when he asserts that tion ; J 
‘the Hebrews does not differ more from the rest of Paul's Epistles their re 
than the hopeful tone of 1 Thessalonians differs from the sadness of guilty s 
2 Timothy, than the style and general spirit of the Galatians differs from man li 
the style and spirit of the Ephesians, or than the Book of the Reve- (Pp. 124) 
lation differs from the Gospel of John.’! This is saying too much ; _We 
for though the substance of the thought is to our mind unmistakably Milliga 
Pauline—though words and phrases characteristic of the Apostle which | 
abound—yet the Greek style of the Epistle, stately, sonorous, and by abjt 
rhetorical, is as different as any style can be from the rapid and im- and sa 
petuous utterance, full of sudden turns and digressions, which is charac- writing 
teristic of S. Paul. Difference of subject proves nothing, of course, lesson 
on the one side or the other ; and therefore the parallel attempted His Ch 
by Dr. Angus in the quotation given above is not ad rem. It seems (p. 352 
/ to us(though Dr. Angus comes to no conclusion) that the hypothesis be exp 
of the Epistle in its present form being a redaction from memory, more s 
aided by notes, of a discourse by S. Paul best fits the facts of the hearers 
\case ; and the latest suggestion is worth serious consideration, whether We 
it may not be the day-long discourse to the Jews at Rome, referred or for 
to in Acts xxviii. 23, 24, that is here worked up into an Epistle by istic of 
the hand of S. Luke. sense— 
Not less adequate and satisfactory is the Introduction to the a most 
Epistle of S. James, by Dr. Gloag. He rightly, in our opinion, attri- be easy 
butes the Epistle to S. James the Less, the Bishop of Jerusalem, Atdayy) 
though he decides against the identity of this James with ‘ James the =p 
Lord’s brother,’ in opposition to Bishop Wordsworth in his Greek ol 
Testament. Dr. Gloag’s attempted synthesis of the teaching of ant 
S. Paul and S. James on faith and works is clearly and crisply put :— Miia: 
1? Introduction, p. xii. comedi 
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‘Paul and James view justification from different standpoints, accord- 
ing to the different nature of the errors which they opposed. Paul is 
arguing against those who supposed that they would be justified by their 
good works. His opponents are the self-righteous Pharisees, who trusted 
to their own righteousness, and boasted of their obedience to the law. 
He tells them that their own obedience was imperfect ; that the law of 
God, far from justifying, condemns them ; and that the only method of 
salvation was to exercise faith in Christ. But the faith to which Paul 
attaches salvation is presupposed to be a true and living faith, not the 
mere assent of the understanding to the proposition that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, but an application of this to our 
souls’ necessities. James, on the other hand, is arguing against those 
who supposed that an orthodox faith could save, though unaccompanied 
with a holy life. Such an error was very common among the Jews. 
They placed their confidence in their external privileges, in their belief 
in the unity of the Godhead in contrast to the polytheism of the Gentiles ; 
and this spirit was carried by the converted Jews into the Christian 
Church. James tells them that sucha faith, which was merely theoretical 
and unproductive of good works, was useless—as useless as a barren 
charity, which expended itself in kind wishes. Saving faith must be 
active ; it must be productive of good works. If these be absent, the 
faith is dead, and will never save the soul. Thus, then, Paul opposes 
Pharisaical legalism—those who trusted to their own works for salva- 
tion ; James opposes Pharisaical antinomianism—those who trusted to 
their religious knowledge and speculative faith. Paul teaches us how a 
guilty sinner may be justified before God ; James reminds us that no 
man living in sin can be justified, whatever his profession may be’ 
(p. 124). 

We can hardly praise too highly the admirable treatise by Dr. 
Milligan on the interpretation of the Apocalypse. He removes that 
which has been a great stumbling-block to innumerable commentators 
by abjuring i” imine what is known as the historical interpretation, 
and saying decidedly that the writer of the Apocalypse ‘is’ not 
writing history, either past or future,’ but is ‘gathering the general 
lesson taught by all history, by all the dealings of God, alike with 
His Church and her foes, both in previous ages and in his own time’ 
(p. 352), an important and fruitful principle, the results of which may 
be expected to be a greatly increased sobriety of interpretation, and a 
more spiritual and edifying method of application to the needs of 
hearers, which will be no small gain. 

We must not look in this Commentary for the Patristic element, 
or for that peculiarly rich and affecting exegesis which is character. 
istic of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers—we mean the mystical 
sense—and this renders the comment rather thin ; but otherwise, it is 
a most valuable and satisfactory Commentary, in which it would not 
be easy to suggest any improvement. 


Acéay? ror bwdexa 'Aroarodwy, ék Tov ‘TepoooAuperixod XEtpoy ypagou viv 
mp@rov éxdcdopévn pera Tpoteyouerwy Kai Onuewmwoewv rd 
®IAOGEOY BPYENNIOY, pnrpotoAirov Nexopnéeiag. (Ev Kwy- 
oravtivuvToAret, 1883.) 


PHILOTHEUS BRYENNIUS, late Metropolitan of Serre and now of Ni- 
comedia, believes himself to have made one of those discoveries 
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which, when made, recompense a genuine scholar for the ungrateful 
toil of years. Eusebius, the Church historian, giving an account of 
the canon of Scripture and the uncanonical books, places under the 
latter head the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, the Apocalypse of Peter, 
the Epistle of Barnabas, and ‘what are called the Teachings of the 
Apostles’—rér ’Aroaréhwy ai Neyoperac Avvayai, Athanasius, in like 
manner, classes together as uncanonical the Wisdom of Solomon, the 
Wisdom of Sirach, Esther, Judith, Tobit, the Shepherd, and ‘that 
which is called the Teaching of the Apostles’—Awdayi) cadoupévn rev 
*ArogriAwr. No more is heard of the Teaching of the Apostles until 
the time of Nicephorus (A.D. 820), who must have seen a document 
with that name, as he says that it consisted of two hundred lines. 
From that time forward the Teaching of the Apostles entirely dis- 
appears from sight. 

But there is another work, more frequently mentioned under the 
name of Awrayai rév ’Aroorédwr, Acardtec rev ’Arooré\wr, Aca- 
raypara tev ’Arooréddwy, which was condemned by the Council in 
‘Trullo (A.D. 690), as having been interpolated and altered by heretics. 
This book was first printed and published in Venice in 1563 by 
Turrianus in Greek and by Bovius in Latin, and is familiar to us as 
the Apostolical Constitutions. In what relation do the Acarayai réy 
*Aroord\wr and the Aday) rév ’AtoordAwr—the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions and the Teaching of the Apostles—stand to each other? 
Scholars have sometimes considered them identical, but then they 
were perplexed by Nicephorus’ statement that the Acéay# consisted 
of only two hundred lines, whereas the Ararayai form eight books. 
The general opinion up to this time entertained by scholars has been 
(1) that the first six books of the Constitutions were written in the 
third century, and that the seventh and eighth books made their 
appearance at short intervals from each other in the fourth century ; 
(2) that the lost Teaching of the Apostles was probably the original 
out of which the Constitutions were expanded. Further, it has been 
accepted as a probable conjecture that a Syriac MS. in the Paris 
Library, called the ‘ Didaskalia of the Twelve Apostles,’ is the 
groundwork of the first six books of the Constitutions, and (2) that 
a short treatise, published by Bickell in 1843, and reprinted by 
Hilgenfeld in 1866, with the double title of Ai édtarayai ai da 
KAjpertog Kai xarvdvec éxxAnoacriol tay ayiwy ’Atoordhkwy and 
’"Exirop) ipwv tay cyiwy ’Artoorédwy xaboXtKij¢ tapaddcewe, is simi- 
larly the source of the early part of the seventh book ; and both of 
these treatises have, by their respective advocates, been regarded 
as the original Teaching of the Apostles. Bryennius now comes 
forward with his theory, which is that the Teaching of the Apostles, 
as it was known to Eusebius, Athanasius, Nicephorus, is to be iden- 
tified, not with the Syriac MS. nor with Bickell’s treatise, but with 
the treatise which he has now given to the world from the Jeru- 
salem MS. ; that this treatise was written between A.D. 120 and 
160, being derived to a considerable extent from the Epistle of 
Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas; and that it constituted the 
groundwork of the seventh book of the Constitutions, which indeed 
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contains almost the whole of it, often word for word. The seventh 
book of the Constitutions, therefore, he regards as prior in date to the 
first six books and to the eighth book, which may in some degree, he 
thinks, be regarded as expansions of Book vii., as Book vii. is itself 
an expansion of the A:day4. He considers that the treatise pub- 
lished by Bickell and Hilgenfeld was also derived from the A:éayi. 
With the Syriac MS. he does not seem to be acquainted. 

We accept the hypothesis up to this point. We believe it probable 
that the Acday# now first published is anterior to the Constitutions ; 
and if it were necessary that one should be derived from the other, 
we should say that the Arcayy was the original. But this is not 
necessary, and the treatise published by Bickell indicates, if it does 
not prove, the contrary. For it is only necessary to inspect the two 
documents given us by Bickell and Bryennius to see that they are too 
unlike to be copies of each other, and too much alike to be anything 
but variations from a common original : and this original is also in 
all probability the original of the seventh book of the Constitutions.' 

We conclude, therefore, that Bryennius’ discovery is neither the 
Atéayai of Eusebius nor the Acvday# of Athanasius, but a document 
framed from that original, very probably the very same as that which 
is spoken of by Nicephorus, with which it agrees in length. 

The Acéayi deals with four subjects: (1) the Two Ways of life 
and death (the instructions given differing in no respect from the 
moral and practical teaching of the Gospels and the Epistles) ; 
(2) Baptism, Fasting, Prayer, and the Eucharist ; (3) the Ministry, 
namely, prophets, apostles, teachers, bishops, and deacons ; (4) Anti- 
christ and the Second Advent. 

With regard to Baptism permission is given to use warm water 
in case of need instead of cold water, the form of trine affusion in 
the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost is 
recognized as sufficient, and both the baptizer and the baptized are 
required to be fasting. No such instruction is given in regard to 


1 The following is a delicate but convincing proof that Bickell’s 
*Ercropy is not derived from the A:dayn, as Bryennius’ argument requires, 
but vce versa, unless they are both taken from a common original. The 
first six chapters of the A:dayn consist of moral and practical instructions, 
such as ‘ Do not kill ; do not covet ; do not be envious; do not lie.’ At 
irregular intervals, coming sometimes more sometimes less thickly to- 
gether, these precepts are preceded by the words ‘My son.’ We see no 
reason why these words should be sometimes inserted, sometimes not ; 
and we ask who it is that says‘ My.’ Turn to the ’Emropy, and these 
difficulties are cleared up. Those words commence new instructions, 
given, as is there represented, by one and another Apostle. Thus in the 
third chapter of the A:daxy7 we have, ‘ My son, flee from all evil. ... 
My son, be not lustful. . . . My son, seek not after auguries. . . . My 
son, be not a liar. But in the ’Emropn we find, ‘ Andrew said, My son, 
flee from all evil. . . . Philip said, Son, be not lustful. . . . James said, 
Son, seek not after auguries. . . . Nathanael said, Son, be not a liar’ 
By a well-known rule of criticism it follows that the Emropn was the 
original of the A:daxn, unless they both come from a common source, as 
is otherwise proved to be far the most likely hypothesis. 
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the Eucharist. Wednesday and Friday are to be observed as fasts, 
and the Lord’s Prayer is to be said three times a day. The in- 
structions with regard to the Eucharist are most interesting and 
instructive :— 

‘For the Eucharistic prayer thus give thanks (edxapstornoare) : first 

for the cup, “ We give thanks (edyapicrodpev) to Thee, our Father, for the 
holy vine of David Thy Servant (aides, cf. Acts iv. 25), which Thou hast 
made known to us by Jesus Thy Child (maids, cf. Acts iv. 27, 30). To 
Thee be glory forever!” And for the bread broken (rod xAdoparos) “ We 
give thanks to Thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge which Thou 
madest known to us by Jesus Thy Child. To Thee be glory for ever. As this 
bread that we break was once scattered over the hills, and being gathered 
up became one, so may Thy Church be collected from the extremities of the 
earth into Thy kingdom! For Thine is the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ for ever!” And none are to eat or drink of your Eucharist 
unless they be baptized in the name of the Lord ; for the Lord said about 
this, ‘Give not that which is holy to the dogs.” And after reception 
(€umAnoOjva) give thanks thus : “ We thank Thee, Holy Father, for Thy 
holy Name which Thou hast made to dwell (xareoxnvwoas) in our hearts, 
and for the knowledge and faith and immortality which Thou hast made 
known to us by Jesus Thy Child. To Thee be glory for ever! Thou, 
Almighty Lord, didst make all things for Thy Name’s sake, and didst 
give food and drink to men for their enjoyment, that they may give thanks 
(evxaptornowowv) unto Thee, and Thou bestowedst on us spiritual food 
and drink and eternal life through Thy Child. Above all, we thank Thee 
for Thy power (dre duvards ef). To Thee be glory for ever! Remember, 
O Lord, Thy Church, to defend it from all evil and to perfect it in Thy 
love, and gather it from the four winds, sanctified, into Thy kingdom which 
Thou hast prepared for it. For Thine is the power and the glory for ever! 
May grace come, and may this world pass away! Hosanna to the Son 
of David! If any be a saint (dys), let him come; if not, let him 
repent. Maranatha. Amen.” 
To this is appended what we should call a rubric, stating that 
‘prophets’ might use what Eucharistic prayer they pleased. The 
prominence given to prophets is one of the most convincing marks 
of the antiquity of the treatise. Presbyters do not appear under that 
specific name. Bishops and deacons are to be honoured with the 
prophets and teachers, and rules are given as to the treatment of 
apostles. The Eucharist is to be celebrated every Lord’s Day, pre- 
ceded by a public confession of sin, and by reconciliation in case of 
quarrels, ‘lest your sacrifice be defiled.’ 

The eschatology of the treatise is as follows. In the last days 
false prophets will be multiplied, and love will be turned into hatred, 
and iniquity will abound, and then will appear the World-deceiver 
as Son of God, and he will work signs and wonders, and the earth 
shall be delivered into his hands, and he shall do unlawful things, 
such as never have been done. Then mankind shall come to the 
trial of the refiner’s fire, and many shall be offended and perish, but 
those that continue in their faith shall be saved. After this follow 
‘the signs of the truth’: first, the sign of our being caught up into 
the sky, next the sign of the sound of the trumpet, and thirdly, the 
resurrection of the saints ; and then the world shal! see the Lord 
coming in the clouds. 
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Although the A:éay# is apocryphal, and the present treatise is 
probably a recension of the original document, yet there is no doubt 
that it contains a true and graphic picture of the faith, discipline, and 
practice of the Christians of the second century. It is therefore of 
the utmost value. The instructions given in it are moral, liturgical, 
ecclesiastical, eschatological. Confining ourselves to the second, we 
see that Baptism and the Holy Eucharist stand forth as no other 
ceremonies do ; that Baptism 1s to be received (by adults) fasting, 
that its outward part is water and the baptismal formula, and that it 
may be administered by affusion ; that the Holy Eucharist is a sacrifice 
of thanksgiving, foreshadowed by the prophecy of Malachi (i. 11), and 
a joyous acknowledgment of God’s goodness and power in giving the 
fruits of the earth to men for their support, and in bestowing spiritual 
food and drink and life and knowledge on Christians ; that it is cele- 
brated every Sunday ; that the Liturgy consists of three Eucharistic 
prayers : the first offered before the reception of the cup (cf. 1 Cor. 
x. 16), the second before the reception of the bread, the third after 
reception ; that the officiating minister (here the zpo#rne, as in Justin 
Martyr’s similar account the zpoeorwe) might add to the stated Eucha- 
ristic prayers what other prayers he pleased—roic mpophrate émerpérere 
evyaptoreiy doa Oédovo.w (Bryennius), 6 tpoeorw¢ evyxapioriac, ban dv- 
vauic avrg, dvaréurec (Justin Martyr) ; that the bread is broken in 
the act of administration, and the one loaf, made up of many once- 
scattered grains, is symbolical of the unity of the Church composed of 
many individual Christians. Such is the Sacramental and Liturgical 
teaching of this ancient document. 

We cannot end without congratulating both the Metropolitan of 
Nicomedia on the scholar-like manner in which he has presented his 
discovery to the world, and the Oriental Church on having so learned 
a son and Prelate as he has once again proved himself. 


Il Vaticano Regio, tarlo superstite della Chiesa Cattolica ; Studii dedi- 
cati al Giovane clero ed al Laicato credente, uscente il 1883. Da 
C. M. Curci. (Firenze, Roma, 1882.) 


WE are not disposed to rate very highly the importance of Padre 
Curci’s new volume, // Vaticano Regio. It consists partly of a 
development of the now well-worn theme that the Papacy, with its 
temporal and material force, grew out of the necessities of the times ; 
and that, however questionable or wrong were many of the steps by 
which it gained its power, it did immense service to the greatest 
interests of mankind in the times when its rise as an institution was 
natural and even inevitable ; but also that it soon entered on the 
downward path, equally inevitable, of corruption and degenerate 
ambition, and has long since ceased to be other than a mischief and 
hindrance to religion and human welfare. This is the historical part 
of the work, and there is nothing very new in the way in which the 
subject is presented. For the rest, the pamphlet is an attack on that 
traditional bureaucracy of Cardinals and Prelates and Congregations 
by which the customary system of administration and government is 
kept up and carried on at Rome, and which forms a factor in the 
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living and permanent policy of the Church, quite independent of the 
personal character of the Pope himself. It dates from centuries back ; 
it is found by each Pope on his accession in full possession of all the 
knowledge, and of all the secret springs and methods of the most 
ancient and most complicated and far-reaching of despotisms ; it in- 
herits unwritten and well-tried rules for baffling and defying all attempts 
at change ; it is ready to serve any Pope who will accept its guidance, 
but it is far beyond the power of the strongest to control or overthrow. 
Time after time, reformers wishing to be loyal to the Roman Church 
and its faith and its head have tried their strength against this great 
organized bureaucracy, which is known as the Roman Curia, and have 
failed. Padre Curci is the last on the list ; and, as far as appears, he 
has fared no better than the rest. In spite of his simplicity and fervour, 
his serious and unshaken faith in the theology of his Church, his 
eloquence, his popularity, perhaps even the present Pope’s personal 
kind feelings for the sincerity and laborious industry of a man who 
has spent a long life in the service of the Church, and who at the 
age of seventy-five, in spite of all changes and mortifications, is still 
toiling with unflagging energy to recommend religion to his country- 
men, Padre Curci finds the Roman Court too strong for him. It is 
as unmoved by his appeals as a law of nature ; it is equally unmoved 
by his criticisms and denunciations. 

He had so broken with it before—not, he insists, with the Pope, 
but with this ‘ ring ’ of intriguers round him—that he can scarcely be 
said to have broken with it more completely now. Driven from his 
Order, interdicted, silenced, put under a social ban, he is at any rate 
now at open war with the great official world which surrounds the 
throne of the Vatican, and which he says terrorizes the whole Roman 
communion, especially in Italy ; and this official system, he maintains, 
is inspired and directed by the present chiefs of the Society of Jesus, 
of which he was once the most ardent champion, and one of the 
most distinguished members. The revolt of such a member, espe- 
cially as he still insists most earnestly that he is as loyal as ever to the 
Church, is in itself a grave symptom. But his work is too prolix, 
too discursive, and too gossipy, to tell with any great effect on the 
abuses which he exposes, we do not doubt, with plenty of truth. 
Italian readers are a longsuffering race, patient of length and super- 
lative adjectives and involution of sentences ; but to Western readers 
the small proportion of fact and argument to the mass of enveloping 
rhetoric is discouraging. And the statements of fact, especially as 
to the treatment of the writer himself, though sufficiently remarkable, 
want the precision which carries conviction, or at least persuasiveness, 
with it. The system of ¢errorism, which we can well believe to 
exist, is itself a check to authenticating statements with names and 
dates ; but so it is, there is a kind of looseness about his way of 
telling his stories and anecdotes that considerably takes off from 
their force ; and many of them are simply the complaints of an ill-used 
man as to his treatment at the hands of those who, from their own 
point of view, regard him as an enemy and a mischievous agitator, 
and use the powers which all governments think they have a right to 
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use in self-defence. A few years ago they would have put him in 
prison, as they did, as late as 1860, a priest for a much milder essay 
on Church reform. Now these modes of silencing him are out of 
their power. But they can put an ill name upon him; they can 
frighten people from having anything to do with him ; they can 
establish against him, among those who in any way acknowledge the 
authority of Rome, especially among ecclesiastics, a moral ‘ boycot- 
ting.’ In the present state of Italy he is a difficult man to put down. 
He has so much to say, after all allowance made for his southern 
exuberance of language, that he is a dangerous assailant, and may 
not impossibly awaken ideas in the younger generation of Italian 
clergy which may one day prove formidable. Indeed, some of his 
views—for instance, as to the distribution of ecclesiastical revenues— 
are as trenchant as those on the temporal power and its connection 
with that ‘ Sfinge ribalda, che dicono politica.’ But it is difficult to 
believe that the immediate effect of his onslaught on the long- 
established system of the Vatican will be even to create alarm. The 
tremendous problem of the reform .of the Vatican—of all that 
represents the Catholic Church in Central Europe—is as far off as 
ever. 


The Revision Revised. Three Articles reprinted from the Quarterly 
Review. 1. The New Greek Text; 2. The New English Ver- 
sion ; 3. Westcott and Hort’s New Textual Theory. To which 
is added a Reply to Bishop Ellicott’s Pamphlet in’ Defence of 
the Revisers and their Greek Text of the New Testament, in- 
cluding a Vindication of the Traditional Reading of 1 Timothy 
iii. 16. By JoHN WiLiiAM Burcon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
‘It is happened unto them according to the true proverb, Kiwy 
emearpedac emt ro itor éépapa, and 3 ue Aovoapern eic KuAtopa 
BopBopov.’ 2 Peter ii. 22. ‘Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols.’ 1 Johny. 21. (London: John Murray, 1883.) 


SomE criticism of the articles which form the greater part of this 
volume has already appeared in the pages of this Review, ! and it is 
needless to re-examine the views advanced in them, or to repeat what 
‘has already been said. We are still unconvinced by the logic of as- 
severation, however emphatic, and adhere to our conviction that the 
modern school of textual critics is, in the main, right in maintaining 
that the true text of the New Testament is to be found in a small 
number of ancient documents, rather than in the mass of later autho- 
rities. Dean Burgon, however, is of the contrary opinion. He delibe- 
rately tells us that, ‘ generally ‘speaking, Number constitutes Weight’ 

(p- 455). The science of textual criticism would be plain and 
straightforward if we could accept the verdict of the majority of 
documents. This would be indeed a ‘royal road’ to the desired 
end. Collate the MSS., count the votes, accept the decision of the 
majority, and the thing is done. It isa simple fact that the majority 
of witnesses of all kinds attest a text not substantially differing from 


1 Vol. xiii. p. 219 ff. ; vol. xiv. p. 470 ff. ; vol. xv p. 343 ff. 
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the Textus Receptus, and it is admitted on all hands that this text 
has been generally current in the Christian Church from the fourth 
century onwards. But we want to get back to a text earlier than 
that of the fourth century, and the contention of modern critics is 
that such a text may be constructed by the help of a small number of 
our oldest documents. When the Dean will condescend to give some 
plausible reason for the curious anomaly that if his view be correct, 
the most ancient MSS. are the most ‘ wretchedly corrupt,’ only one of 
them containing a tolerable text, and not one presenting a really good 
text (for his theory that these MSS. owe their preservation solely 
to the eccentricity of the texts they contain will not be deemed 
generally satisfactory): (2) to explain how it happens that although 
the dissimilarity of these MSS. demonstrates their independence, 
they yet agree in a multitude of passages against the later MSS.: 
(3) to show why it is that their readings and not the distinctive 
readings of the Textus Receptus are attested by the early (ante- 
Nicene) Fathers and Versions: then his arguments will be listened 
to. Calling MSS. by hard names is not sufficient to destroy their 
authority for those who take the trouble to look into the questions at 
issue. But it would be useless to prolong controversy in these 
pages; students must patiently and perseveringly examine the argu- 
ments on either side, and form an independent judgment. 

In addition to the reprint of the three articles from the Quarterly 
Review, the volume before us contains a ‘Letter to the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol in reply to his pamphlet in defence of the 
Revisers and their Greek Text of the New Testament.’ This letter 
studiously ignores the fact that the pamphlet in question was written 
by ¢wo members of the New Testament Revision Company,' and it 
is no secret that Archdeacon Palmer was equally responsible with the 
Bishop for its contents. But let that pass; it is not perhaps a 
matter of much moment. But the ‘ Letter’ contains scandalous and 
unwarrantable imputations which ought never to have appeared. 
The Bishop, as Chairman of the Company, is charged with gross 
partiality and unfairness in his conduct of the Company’s delibera- 
tions. We read:— 

‘ The history of the new Greek Text is briefly ¢#zs :—A majority of the- 
Revisers—including yourself, their Chatrman—are found to have put 
yourselves almost: unreservedly into the hands of Drs. Westcott and 
Hort. The result was obvious. When the minority, headed by Dr. 
Scrivener, appealed to the Chair, they found themselves confronted by 
a prejudiced Advocate. They ought to have been listened to by an 
impartial Judge. You, my Lord Bishop, are, in consequence (I regret to 
say) responsible for all the mischief that has occurred. The blame of it 
rests at your door’ (p. 406). 


Was, then, the Chairman to have no opinion of his own? A 
chairman is generally supposed to be so competent to form an 
opinion, that he is entrusted with the right of a casting vote. Yes, 
verily, he should have had an opinion of his own, but it ought to 


‘ The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament. By two 
Members of the New Testament Company (London, 1882.) 
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have coincided with the Dean’s ; he should have used the authority 
of his position, but it ought to have been in order to prohibit Drs. 
Westcott and Hort from privately communicating their Revised Text 
to their colleagues, and to discourage and, if necessary, repress all 
too eager advocacy of their novel theory, lest ‘a printed volume, 
enforced by the suasive rhetoric of its ¢wo producers,’ should ‘give 
to one side an unfair advantage.’ In fact, the Chairman should have 
treated the Revisers like children, incapable of judging for them- 
selves, and have carefully guarded them from access to dangerous 
literature. 

There are many hard hits, and some successful ones, in the letter, 
which, like the rest of the volume, gives evidence of enormous labour 
and research. No doubt the Bishop does not possess the Dean’s 
extensive acquaintance with manuscripts and Fathers, but that does 
not disqualify him from forming a judgment for himself. Familiarity 
with manuscripts and Fathers does not constitute the whole of 
textual criticism. The collection of materials is one thing, the right 
dealing with those materials is another thing. The confusion be- 
tween these two departments of the critic’s work runs through the 
whole book. Drs. Westcott and Hort are set down as incapable of 
using the materials which others have collected because they have not 
themselves largely added to these stores. Vercellone of Rome and 
Ceriani of Milan, indefatigable collators to whom all praise is due for 
their labours in that department, are styled ‘ géazzs in textual criticism.’ 

The Dean takes the Bishop severely to task for appealing to the 
authority of such critics as Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles, to 
say nothing of Drs. Westcott and Hort, and demands to be re- 
ferred not to modern critics but to ancient authorities. But the 
whole question at issue is the interpretation of the ancient authorities, 
and the Bishop and his colleague—who did not undertake to write a 
whole treatise on textual criticism—naturally point out that the 
Revisers have followed the most eminent modern scholars who have 
made a special study of the subject. 

The Dean is very angry with the Bishop for speaking of him as 
regarding the Received Text as ‘a standard from which there is no 
appeal.’ But though the Dean does not go to this extreme (nor does 
the Bishop exactly credit him with so doing), he constantly does more 
than use it merely as a convenient standard for collation. He con- 
stantly implies that the ancient MSS. are in error because they 
differ so largely from it, and the tacit assumption that it has a valid 
authority underlies- page after page. He admits that it needs correc- 
tion, but how, and to what extent, he does not explain. 

We do not propose to enter into any detailed examination of the 
volume before us. But we cannot refrain from calling the attention 
of our readers to what seems to us a strange and inexplicable incon- 
sistency on the part of the Dean. We are fairly puzzled to know 
how he can bring himself to recommend Dr. Scrivener ! as ‘a judicious, 

1 Alas! since the words were written Dr. Scrivener has been stricken 
with an illness so grave, that there seems to be scarcely the shadow of a 
hope that he will ever be able to resume his studies. 
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impartial, and thoroughly competent guide’ in matters of textual 
criticism, when he holds views diametrically opposed to his own on 
sundry points which are by no means of secondary importance. 
While we gladly recognize the immense value of Dr. Scrivener’s ser- 
vices to Biblical criticism, we cannot ourselves think that the principles 
on which he would determine the text of the New Testament are 
altogether satisfactory. But it seems to us that the Dean differs from 
Dr. Scrivener in his estimate of facts and in the conclusions which 
he draws from them more widely and essentially than Dr. Scrivener 
differs from Dr. Hort. 

Thus the Dean tells us that the Vatican MS. is ‘one of the ¢hree 
most scandalously corrupt copies extant’ (p. 16)—® and D being its 
companions in infamy ;—a text formed by taking Codex B as the sole 
authority would be ‘ dy far the foulest text that had ever seen the light’ 
(p. 316) ; in fact, to put it tersely, B and & are ‘the two false wit- 
nesses’ (p. 361). Dr. Scrivener, on the other hand, does not hesitate 
to affirm that B ‘is the most weighty single authority that we possess’ 
(Introd. p. 530). 

Again, the Dean tells us that the Greek text of the Revised Ver- 
sion is ‘a wholly untrustworthy performance, full of the gravest 
errors from beginning to end ; constructed throughout on an entirely 
mistaken theory ;’ and he ‘traces the mischief home to its true 
authors, Drs. Westcott and Hort’ (p. xi). Dr. Scrivener, on the con- 
trary, assures us that ‘the text adopted by the Revisers, especially in 
passages of primary interest and importance, is far less one-sided 
than is generally supposed,’ and that the influence of Dr. Westcott 
and Dr. Hort in the deliberations of the Revision Company, ‘though 
real,’ was ‘ by no means a preponderating one’ (Jntrod. p. 530). 

Is the bewildered reader to follow the Dean, or the guide whom 
he recommends? Perhaps he will some day or other solve our per- 
plexity : but in the meantime we cannot help expressing our utter 
astonishment that Dr. Scrivener has not been consigned to the 
decanal Jndex Expurgatorius, in company with the whole school of 
deluded and deluding modern critics, for enunciating such utterly 
perverse and heretical opinions with regard to the value of the Vatican 
MS., and the character of the text underlying the Revised Version. 

All honour to the motives of the Dean of Chichester in defending 
so vigorously what he believes to be the truth, though he ‘ more than 
longs—he fairly aches to have done with controversy.’ It is his 
‘ strenuous endeavour to maintain the integrity of Scripture against the 
rashness of an impatient and unlearned generation.’ But the motives 
of the opposite school, at least of its chief representatives in this 
country, are not less pure ; their reverence for Scripture is not less 
thorough. There is no question with them of theory-mongering for 
the mere sake of novelty. Their only desire is to present the archives 
of the Faith in their original form, freed from the corruptions and 
accretions of later ages, whether introduced by design or by accident. 
And if anyone is troubled and perplexed at finding that men of 
unquestioned ability and scholarship come to opposite conclusions, 
let it be remembered that the disputed readings in the text of the 
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New Testament concern but a fraction of the whole. By far the 
larger part is happily beyond the reach of controversy, and attested 
by far more extensive and satisfactory evidence than the text of any 
other writings which have come down to us from antiquity. Still the 
readings of some important passages are disputed, and not even the 
most apparently trivial variations can be wholly a matter of indifference 
in the text of the sacred volume. 


The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, By ALFRED EDERSHEIM, 
D.D.,&c. 2vols. (London : Longmans, Green and Co., 1883.) 


Ir was with no little interest that we turned to this new Life of 
Christ. Dr. Edersheim had already acquired honourable distinction 
in a branch of literature which he had made specially his own, and 
his new venture was a bold one in view of the popularity obtained 
by Archdeacon Farrar and Dr. Cunningham Geikie, as well as the 
comparatively recent issue of English translations of elaborate ‘ Lives’ 
by Lange, Keim, and others. We must at once affirm that the 
event amply justifies the judgment and confidence of the eminent 
publishers at whose request we are told the work was undertaken. 
Dr. Edersheim’s Zife and Times of the Messiah will occupy a distinct 
place, and, if we mistake not, a higher one than that filled by most 
of his predecessors, although it will not owe its reputation to the 
maintenance of such brilliant paradoxes, or to the promulgation of 
such startling and learned scepticism, as have lately occupied too 
much of this sacred ground. 

The general object which the author designed to accomplish was 
to portray in one full and connected picture the life and teaching of 
the Messiah ‘in all its surroundings of time, place, popular life, and 
intellectual or religious development.’ How abundant the materials 
for such a picture are may be gathered from Dr. Edersheim’s asser- 
tion— 


‘We know not only the leading personages in Church and State in 
Palestine at that time, their views, teaching, pursuits, and aims ; the state 
of parties ; the character of popular opinion ; the proverbs, the customs, 
the daily life of the country—but we can, in imagination, enter their 
dwellings, associate with them in familiar intercourse, or follow them to 
the Temple, the Synagogue, the Academy, or to the market-place and the 
workshop. We know what clothes they wore, what dishes they ate, what 
wines they drank, what they produced, and what they imported : nay, the 
cost of every article of their dress or food, the price of houses and of 
living ; in short, every detail that can give vividness to a picture of life.’ 


In order to obtain these details it is, however, necessary that the 
author should embark upon and fully navigate ‘the sea of the 
Talmud’ ; and it is specially in this respect that Dr. Edersheim’s early 
training and deep acquaintance with Hebrew literature give its special 
value to his work. His mind is saturated with Rabbinical learning ; 
yet, whilst we bear our emphatic testimony to the great erudition and 
laborious research of which every chapter bears evidence, we must 
add that the author wields his abundant materials with a skilful hand, 
and describes the daily life of Palestine in the time of our Lord as 
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vividly as Dean Merivale has painted that of the Romans under the 
Empire. A stern criticism might take some exception to the extent 
to which many a page is laden with elaborate epithet, poetic phrase, 
and purple patch ; but the reader is carried on by the singular charm 
with which, by one brilliant touch after another, the author repro- 
duces the religious and political life of the Jewish communities in 
Palestine and in the capitals of Western civilization. In somewhat 
strange contrast to these triumphs of a flowing rhetoric is the rugged- 
ness which the author allows himself at times. It sounds not a little 
uncouth to read that in the Temptation our Lord ‘ would have full 
proof for His work of the What—His Call and Kingship : so would 
He see its How—the manner of it’ :—or that, as the two disciples of 
the Baptist walked by the Sea of Galilee, ‘in the dawn of their rising 
faith, scarce conscious of the what and the why, He turned Him ;’ 
or that Nicodemus ‘wanted to know the ow of these things before 
he believed them. He believed them not, though they passed on 
earth, because he knew not their Zow. How, then, could he believe 
that ow, of which the agency was unseen and in heaven?’ Such 
blemishes are far more than counterbalanced by scores of brief sen- 
tences in which the thought shines out clear and hard like a jewel— 
such as ‘ apologies are the weakness of apologetics,’ and any ‘accom- 
modative theory can have no place in the history of the Christ,’ or, to 
quote one instance more, referring to the timid remonstrance of 
Nicodemus in the Sanhedrim which provoked the fierce rejoinder, 
‘Art thou also of Galilee, &c.?’ the writer adds, ‘Once more Nico- 
demus was left alone, as everyone who has dared and yet not dared 
for Christ is after all such bootless compromises ; alone—with sore 
heart, stricken conscience and a great longing.’ 

We pass from the style to the contents of these volumes. The 
chapters of the first book, which treats of the preparation for the Gospel, 
and of the condition of the Jewish world in the days of the Messiah, 
teem with interest. The comparison and contrast between the rigid 
exclusiveness of the Palestinian Jews and the broader culture of the 
Hellenist ; the gradual reception and admission as legitimate subject 
of thoughtful inquiry by the Jews of the Western dispersion of that 
Greek philosophy which the Rabbis of their fatherland held to be an 
accursed thing ; the remarkable influence which persons of the chosen 
race acquired in Rome, Antioch, Alexandria and other important 
centres, where their intellectual and commercial genius, then as now, 
made them the bankers and financial agents of the civilized world, and 
extorted in turn the admiration and favour of the Ptolemies and the 
privileges accorded with mingled contempt and statecraft by the 
Ceesars ; and, above all, the unique concentration of study of the law 
of Moses and the various glosses upon it, which resulted in the Rab- 
binic traditionalism of Palestine, as well as the ultra-liberal opinions 
advocated by the Alexandrian Philo—all these are traced with a 
masterly hand. Nor does a merely antiquarian or historic interest 
attach to these subjects. On the contrary, they throw a flood of 
light upon the pages of the Evangelists. We are so imbued with the 
postulates of Christian teaching, which insist upon the worthlessness 
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of mere outward observance or privilege, that it needs such abundant 
illustration as Dr. Edersheim supplies of the extravagant value assigned 
by traditionalism to a bare acquaintance with the law, and to the 
birthright of an Israelite, before we can realize how startling must 
have been the preaching of the Forerunner in requiring ‘ works meet 
for repentance,’ and insisting that they should ‘think not to say within 
themselves, We have Abraham for our father.’ Or, to take a very 
different line of thought, the well-known identity of the term Logos 
employed by Philo and S. John might lead the unwary to accept 
M. Renan’s dictum—which our author rightly declares ought to be 
spoken of plainly as one of those instances in which boldness of 
assertion makes up for inaccuracy of statement—that both are iden- 
tical with the Memra of the Targumim. But a fuller acquaintance 
with the facts leads to a diametrically opposite conclusion :— 


‘In the Fourth Gospel is Alexandrian form of thought with quite other 
substance. God is not far off, uncognizable by man, without properties, 
without name. He is the Father. Instead of a nebulous reflection of 
the Deity, we have the Person of the Logos; not a Logos with the two 
potencies of goodness and power, but full of grace and truth... . 
S. John strikes the pen through Alexandrianism when he lays it down as 
the fundamental fact of New Testament history that “the Logos was 
made flesh.”’ 


Book ii. comprises the period ‘ From the Manger in Bethlehem to 
the Baptism in Jordan,’ and commences with two fascinating chapters 
entitled (1) ‘In Jerusalem when Herod reigned,’ and (2) ‘The Per- 
sonal History of Herod—the Two Worlds.’ A condensed quotation 
from the latter may serve to illustrate the author’s descriptive powers, 
and to set the Jewish capital with some freshness before our readers :— 


‘And so there were two worlds, side by side, in Jerusalem. On the 
one hand was Grecianism, with its theatre and amphitheatre ; foreigners 
filling the Court and crowding the city, foreign tendencies and ways, from 
the foreign king downwards. On the other hand was the old Jewish 
world, becoming now set and ossified in the schools of Hillel and 
Shammai, and overshadowed by Temple and Synagogue. And each was 
pursuing its own course by the side of the other. If Herod had every- 
where his spies, the Jewish law provided its two police magistrates in 
Jerusalem, the only judges who received remuneration. If Herod 
judged cruelly and despotically, the Sanhedrim weighed most deliberately, 
the balance always inclining to mercy. .. . Indeed, it was a peculiar 
mixture, not only of the Grecian and the Jewish, but of piety and frivolity 
also. The devotion of the people and the liberality of the rich were 
unbounded. Fortunes were lavished on the support of Jewish learning, 
the promotion of piety, and the advancement of the national cause. . . . If 
priestly avarice had artificially raised the price of sacrificial animals, a 
tich man would bring into the Temple at his own cost the number 
requisite for the poor. Charity was not only openhanded, but most 
delicate, and one who had been in good circumstances would be actually 
enabled to live according to his former condition. Then these Jerusa- 
lemites—townspeople, as they called themselves—were so polished, so 
witty, so pleasant. There was a tact in their social intercourse, and a 
considerateness and delicacy in their public arrangements and provisions, 
nowhere else to be found. Their very language was different: there 
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was a Jerusalem dialect, quicker, shorter, lighter. And their hospitality, 
especially at festive seasons, was unlimited. No one considered his 
house his own, and no stranger or pilgrim but found reception. . . . Un- 
doubted, and alas too painful, evidence comes to us of the luxuriousness of 
Jerusalem at that time, and of the moral corruption to which it led... . 
Nor do the exaggerated descriptions of what the Midrash on Lamenta- 
tions describes as the dignity of the Jerusalemites : of the wealth which 
they lavished on their marriages ; of the ceremony which insisted on 
repeated invitations to the guests to a banquet, and that men inferiors in 
rank should not be bidden to it; of the dress in which they appeared ; 
the manner in which the dishes were served, the wine in white crystal 
vases ; and the punishment of the cook who had failed in his duty, and 
which was to be commensurate to the dignity of the party—give a better 
impression of the great world in Jerusalem.’ 


From this point the narrative follows the order of the inspired 
writings in the Gospel of the Childhood, and thence treats of the 
public ministry of the Messiah, His death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion, in sections which are respectively entitled, with some quaintness, 
‘ Book iii., The Ascent from the River Jordan to the Mount of Trans- 
figuration’; ‘ Book iv., The Descent from the Mount of Transfiguration 
into the Valley of Humiliation and Death’; ‘ Book v., The Cross and 
the Crown.’ The amplitude with which each incident is treated 
leaves hardly a point untouched. It must suffice to say that the 
author’s standpoint is that of the strictest orthodoxy ; and if he is at 
times disposed to dismiss with quick and indignant sarcasm some 
of the more visionary theories of modern scepticism, his store of 
Rabbinic learning rarely fails to supply the material wherewith to 
establish a position, to support an argument, or to confound an 
adversary. A long series of Appendices at the end of the second 
volume are a material addition to the value of a work which, if not 
entirely free from dogmatic prejudice, is a noble contribution to 
Christian literature. 


The Life of Christ. By Dr. BERNHARD WeEIss, Counsellor of the 
Consistory, and Professor of Theology in Berlin. Translated by 
M. G. Hore. Vol. II. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1883.) 


WE noticed the first volume of this work in our October number. The 
present volume consists of the third book, which the writer entitles 
‘Seed-time,’ the fourth, ‘The First Conflicts,’ and the fifth, ‘The 
Crisis.’ They consist of a discussion of the events of Our Lord's life, 
grouped anew according to the writer’s own judgment, upon which, 
and upon which only, the conclusions arrived at must rest. Itis hardly 
possible to argue with him with respect to those points in which we 
disagree, since he has the habit of not taking the narratives as they 
stand, but when they fail to satisfy his sense of internal probability and 
fitness, he reduces them to order by regarding one or the other or both 
as modified, legendary, and therefore inaccurate accounts of the incident 
in question. Thus, for instance, he summarily identifies the account of 
the feeding of the 4,000 with the earlier incident of the feeding of the 
5,000, saying bluntly, ‘ The old view of the Gospels of course regarded 
this as a distinct history; but as far as regards the historical treat- 
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ment, this hypothesis is quite impossible’ (p. 376). Here, too, he 
wavers with regard to the miraculous element in this miracle ; and 
though he allows that ‘certainly simple faith is not interdicted from 
keeping to the idea of a creative miracle, while at the same time 
recognizing the impossibility of explaining it’; yet he immediately 
continues— 

‘ The historian is called upon to show how he, who cannot rest contented 
with admitting all this, may discover the solution without thereby affecting 
the essential credibility of our tradition. Only to one who has ceased to 
look for or demand actual truth of fact in statements made in the course 
of a narrative, can it be true to say that “from both points of view the 


significance of the miracle of feeding a multitude is perfectly the same” ’ 
(p. 386). 


The same, whether we have here a stupendous fact, which, as showing 
Divine power in the worker of it, is of the highest conceivable 
importance, or a legendary and incorrect statement, at the core of 
which lies no recognizable fact whatever, and therefore no real signi- 
ficance! Again, the grasp of the writer on the true doctrine of the 
Incarnation, which we certainly had given him credit for in reading 
his first volume, appears to us questionable from many expressions 
which he uses, as for example on p. 51, with regard to the healing of 
the centurion’s son :— 


‘The usual idea that Jesus cured the sick boy by an action of omni- 
potence proceeding from Himself or from His works has the whole 
tenor of the narrative against it, as well as Jesus’ express declaration 
regarding the production of His miraculous results (John i. 51). For 
neither in Matt. viii. 13 nor in John iv. 50 does Jesus utter a word of com- 
mand ; it is a word of promise which is carried out by God, who alone 
works miracles’ (p. 51). 


Words which rather point, we are reluctantly obliged to think, to an 
Arian or Socinian conception of the Person of Christ than to the 
usual Christian orthodoxy. 


The Republic of God: An Institute of Theology. By EvisHa MutL- 
FORD, LL.D. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1884.) 


THE copyright of this work is dated 1881, and the fact that in three 
years it has reached a seventh edition speaks well for the interest in 
theological subjects taken in America ; for the book is anything but 
easy reading. Still, to those who enjoy grappling with difficult and 
abstract subjects, we cordially recommend its perusal. Under the 
somewhat strange title of Zhe Republic of God, we are presented with 
a sort of philosophy of the Christian Creed. The Being and Per- 
sonality of God ; the Revelation of God made in the Christ ; the 
conviction of the world; the revelation of Heaven to the world; 
the Justification and Redemption of the world ; and the Life of the 
Spirit—all these subjects are carefully investigated, not historically 
or dogmatically, but rather after the manner of a philosophical 
treatise. It is this application of the philosophic method to a subject 
the investigation of which is generally approached from a different 
Q2 
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side, which makes the work a difficult one; and we confess to a 
doubt whether we have always correctly apprehended Dr. Mulford’s 
meaning. It is easy to see that he has been a close student of the 
sermons of the late Frederick Maurice, to which he refers again and 
again, and we fear that his own work is not altogether free from the 
obscurity which attaches to the writings of that deep but not 
especially lucid thinker. Thus, we have read and re-read the chapter 
on the conviction of the world, and yet are far from clear as to 
Dr. Mulford’s views on the eternal issues of the judgment. He 
presses (and we think he is right in pressing) the truth that as eternal 
life is a present possession, so eterna! death is here also. The 
religious imagination, we are told, 

‘has pourtrayed a judgment which is a remote and isolated scene. It is 
to be a high court, where all are convened at its tribunal. There are 
scenic descriptions of this judgment, as in the writings of Josephus, and 
through the wide ranges of Oriental religious literature. It is remanded 
to a remote future. It is transposed beyond the confines of earth and 
the vulgar scenes which mark this bank and shoal of time. It is the 
precedent to an abode of happiness and an abode of misery, which are 
adjusted in contiguity to it. Then this life is defined as the emptiness, 
and the life beyond as the fulness of desire. Its law is only that of re- 
versals and reprisals. It becomes, then, through the imagination, appre- 
hended only as an event of strangeness, and is resolved into pictures and 
images. It is in its distant outline an. object of vague and undefined 
dread. It is an event for which time may bring evasions. The removal 
of this judgment to a remote future, beyond them and their generation, 


heightens its appeal to the imagination, while it brings indifference to the 
conscience. It becomes a ground of apathy in the ethical life of men. 
But when this judgment is apprehended in its real and spiritual import, 
as near and at the very door, as the judgment of truth, then the con- 
science cannot be set at rest by any theories or dreams, nor by the unde- 
fined anticipations of evasion and delay’ (p. 156). 


Again— 

‘S. John says, “ Mow ave we passed from death unto life.” This is 
now. It is not away from the here and into the hereafter; it is not 
defined by the passage of boundaries, as in spatial relations, and by 
intervals of transition, as in temporal relations. But in a figurative way 
it becomes true, to use the phrase of Erskine, that man may be in one 
place in eternal life, and a rod beyond in eternal death ; or in one hour 
in eternal life, and in another hour in eternal death. This eternal life 
and eternal death, these infinite relations, have become the conditions of 
the existence of man’ (p. 163). 

Now, we are far, from denying the truth of all this. Indeed, we 
feel that such teaching is most necessary. But is there not another 
side as well? Granting to the full all that Dr. Mulford says on the 
present character of eternal life and eternal death, and on the danger 
of relegating them to a far-distant future, yet still the mind cannot 
and must not rid itself of the notion of a ‘hereafter.’ There is 
something which to us, placed as we are in time, ¢s future, and can 
only be spoken of as ‘after death.’ And what about this? If there 
is a danger arising from the manner in which one truth is popularly 
ignored, is there not an equal danger lest by some writers it should 
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be pressed to the exclusion of the other? Scripture sets both truths 
clearly before us, speaking of eternal life and eternal death now as 
present, and now again as future ; and he who is faithful to Scripture 
teaching must loyally teach both. It is here that we think there is 
room for misapprehension with regard to the work before us. While 
we go along with very much of what Dr. Mulford says, yet we feel 
that it is most important it should be clearly stated that after all it is 
only one side of truth ; a side which undoubtedly needs assertion, 
but which requires careful balancing and checking by the assertion of 
counter truths on the other side. If this is always borne in mind by 
the reader, we think that the book cannot fail to do good. There is 
a strong healthy tone about it, and it sets one ¢hinking, which is more 


o&) 
than can be said for half the books one comes across ! 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture: a Critical, Historical, and Dog- 
matic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and New 
Testaments. By Grorcre T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy in Yale College. 2 vols. (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1883.) 

NOTWITHSTANDING the bulk of these two portly volumes (they contain 

nearly sixteen hundred pages between them), we should suppose that 

Dr. Ladd is a busy man, or he would, for his own sake and for the sake 

of his readers, have made his book shorter ; which, if a paradox, is one 

dear to the hearts of reviewers. He is very leisurely and gradual in 
his mental processes, and ‘ chews the cud of thought’ with a delibera- 
tion somewhat too prolonged. Happily, it is real thought, and the 
book is an honest attempt to survey the facts and the difficulties of 

a subject which is no less obscure than it is serious and momentous : 

the nature of the Divine inspiration to which the Holy Scriptures 

are due ; the methods by which, the limits within which, it has been 
exercised, and the intellectual and spiritual value of the results attained 
in the existing canonical books. 

An excellent index enables the reader to follow him with great 
ease through the elaborate series of inquiries which he thus under- 
takes. He divides it into four parts. In the first he cites the 
declarations respecting both the Old and New Testaments by Our Lord 
Himself, and by the writers respectively of each canon. Part {I. 
examines the contents themselves : considered as being of a scientific, 
miraculous, historical, predictive, or ethico-religious kind. The 
entire series of questions concerning the authorship of the various 
books of the Bible then follows, and then the discussion of their 
language and style. Next the history of the Canon is sketched ; and 
here we trace a certain thinness of treatment of the period (a very 
difficult and obscure one undoubtedly) from the post-exilian scribes 
to the Christian era; and in a tenth chapter an examination is made 
of the ‘State of the Text.’ Then the results are summed up in what 
the writer calls an ‘ Inductive Theory ’ of the Scriptures, to which we 
will return later on. 

Part III. is a renewed examination of the same, or nearly the 
same, facts from a different point of view—an historical one. That 
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is, he traces the course of opinion respecting the Scripture in five 
chapters, covering respectively the period preceding the Christian 
era; the period of the Primitive Church, ze up to 250 a.D.; from 
that date onward to the Reformation ; from the Reformation onward 
to 1750 A.D.; and lastly, the views of the modern critical school 
respecting the Scripture. 

Part IV. distinguishes between the Scripture and the ‘Word of 
God,’ and takes up the group of questions suggested by the latter 
expression: the Nature and Personality of God ; the process of 
Revelation ; the relations of the Holy Spirit and the Bible ; the 
distinction between Revelation and Inspiration ; the media of Reve- 
lation ; the Bible and the Church ; the authority of the Bible ; the 
translation and interpretation of the Bible ; the Bible as a means of 
grace ; the Bible and the individual ; and the Bible and the Race. 

It will be at once apparent how great a degree of repetition this 
method of treatment entails. There is, in fact, even more than ap- 
pears in our description ; for we have omitted some headings. Some 
overlapping was probably unavoidable; but a greater severity of 
method, and more care to observe a logical grouping, would have 
prevented a great deal of what we find here. Nothing is added to 
our real knowledge of a subject by overmuch talk ; on the contrary, 
the wordy cobweb blurs and tends to conceal the clear sharp lines of 
fact. 

The ‘inductive theory’ which the writer feels himself at length 
enabled to construct, is a singular mixture of tyrannous logic and 
apparently sincere and conservative faith, The ‘voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau ;’ and while the uniform 
stream of his reasoning is directed towards the destruction of the 
special claims of inspiration and infallible teaching made on behalf 
of the Scripture, his faith seems again and again to snatch back this 
or that fragment of the surrendered wreck, as if by some irresistible 
yearning to conserve at all events a part of the ancient sacredness 
with which the piety of ages had endued the Bible. Why, however, 
having gone so far with the destructive school, he has not gone farther, 
we confess ourselves unable to say. His working hypothesis appears 
to be very similar to that made only too well known by the writings 
of Mr. Matthew Arnold. He will see in the Bible but the signs of 
the working of the religious consciousness of a portion of the human 
race ; a ‘something making for righteousness’ persistently, through 
age after age, gradually clearing itself of false conceptions, and taking 
up higher ones in a ‘ progress of the ages’ similar to and parallel with 
human growth in the arts and sciences, or in the social expedients that 
constitute civilization. It is a Divine gift, because all human en- 
dowments are Divine gifts; but it has no monopoly of Divine- 
ness, no unique or private audience of the Creator, in which it 
hears and answers and reports to the world what it alone has heard. 

It has its share of the primal impulse of life, and that will not 
let it rest. But whether it ‘spin for ever down the ringing grooves to 
change,’ or whether it stumble along a dimly descried path, it has no 
absolute certainty as to its immediate direction, nor can know whether 
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the next footstep it plants will mark so much gained in the right way, 
or a devious wandering astray, hereafter with difficulty to be retraced. 
For though its ultimate destination is at all times toward the truth, that 
cannot be predicated with certainty, nor at all immediately, of any 
‘new departure’ that it may make. And thus, in Dr. Ladd’s view, 
the Scriptures are in no sense infallible. According to him, we 
‘cannot affirm the infallibility of the historical scenes and statements 
of the Biblical writings, even when they concern the narratives of 
miracles, or of the miraculous life and resurrection of Christ’ (vol. i. 
p- 754). Nor, again, ‘can we affirm that the scientific and literary 
form of the Bible is infallible’ (d.), which, indeed, no one ever sup- 
posed ; for there is no such thing as ‘infallibility’ in matters of 
scientific and literary form. A thing may be correct or incorrect, 
which we suppose the author may have intended. But again, 
‘neither can we affirm, without making distinctions and limitations, 
the infallibility, both in form and contents, of all the ethical and 
religious teaching of Sacred Scripture’ (zd.). 


‘If? and this is the climax, ‘ by infallibility be meant an assumed or 
actual freedom from admixture of error, we cannot affirm infallibility of 
any one of those classes of contents under which we have considered the 
subject-matter of the Bible, or of any one of its separate books or larger 
divisions of the contents’ (vol. i. p. 756). 


It does not greatly mend the matter when the Bible is called ‘ the 
unfailing and sufficiently trustworthy source of the history of the 
Divine,work of redemption,’ or ‘ the unfailing source of those ethico- 
religious truths which were revealed by God,’ or even when it is spoken 
of as ‘the perfect and complete source of the true doctrine of the 
person and work of Jesus Christ,’ ‘ when its facts are sifted by critical 
and historical research, and its truths are apprehended and developed 
in the Christian consciousness.’ For all these modes of describing it 
make the human mind the sole judge and arbiter of the truth it may 
contain ; and this is perfectly consistent with the fundamental con- 
ception, which we have sketched above, of the Scripture being a 
growth evoked in the course of ages out of the human mind itself; 
but in that case it can no longer be properly called a revelation from 
God, or exalted into a rule of faith for the Church. 

Space will not permit of our treating this serious. matter at any 
greater length; but we hope that we have rendered the general 


nature of the conclusions at which the author arrives sufficiently 
clear to our readers. 


Sermons Preached in English Churches. Bythe Rev. Puiturps BRrooks,. 

Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, Mass. . (London: Macmillan 

and Co., 1883.) 
THE ‘cordial welcome’ which Mr. Phillips Brooks received in Eng- 
land on more than one visit, as he gratefully acknowledges, he has 
paid back abundantly by the giving to the press and by the graceful 
dedication of these exquisite sermons. It is no new thing to say that 
Mr. Phillips Brooks stands in the very front rank of contemporary 
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preachers. That peculiar combination of profound thought, of the 
power instinctively to divine and grasp the remoter correlations of ap- 
parently unrelated truths, so that they are made the one to illustrate 
the other and to display an inner harmony not visible to the cursory 
glance, associated with a vigorous and picturesque style which blossoms 
out everywhere into unexpected felicities of epithet, which are the 
requisites of a great preacher, he possesses and displays in liberal 
measure. In the presence of excellencies so many and so various, 
we seem to ourselves almost ungrateful when we suggest that his 
applications of Scripture are sometimes so unexpected as to seem 
forced and arbitrary. Thus in the very lovely sermon on ‘ the Pattern 
in the Mount,’ which is taken, very beautifully, as a type of the ideal 
existing in the Divine Mind for every individual character, is it not 
going somewhat too far to speak in this way, as on p. 20?— 


‘In Him lay the completeness of that incomplete act which you did 
yesterday. In Him lay the possible holiness of that which you made: 
actual sin. In Him lay the absolute purity and loftiness of that worship 
which we this morning have stained so with impurity and baseness. 


We know that congregations consist of imperfect beings, and that 
their worship is always greatly wanting in singleness of aim, in free- 
dom from distractions, in intensity of purpose ; but has not the 
preacher been hurried by his rhetoric into something like false witness 
in saying that it is ‘stained with impurity and baseness’? Again, it 


is only by an adaptation of words that we can say with Mr. Phillips . 


Brooks upon p. 20, ‘in Him there is the perfectness of every occu- 
pation : the perfect trading, the perfect housekeeping, the perfect 
handicraft, the perfect school-teaching, they are all in. Him.’ There 
seems a certain amount of confusion of thought here between the 
moral elements and the technical teaching and culture which go to 
make up fitness in doing the work of life. What Mr. Brooks means, 
we doubt not, to emphasize is, that the entire moral character of Jesus, 
being perfect and untouched -by sin, would work out into a perfect 
moral result of life in any conceivable circumstances, as in the actual 
case in which it was realized ; so that ‘the perfect trading, the perfect 
school-teaching,’ &c. are in Him fofential/y, all other necessary elements. 
being also presupposed. Another sermon of which we cannot speak, 
with too great admiration is that entitled ‘In the Light of God’ 
(Ps. xxxvi. 9). Here we will quote a warning against what S. Paul 
calls ‘science falsely so called,’ which is as justly expressed as it is 
valuable :— 


‘ There is a knowledge which is not light but darkness, just as there is 
a lustre on the surface of the ocean which keeps you from seeing down 
into the ocean’s depths. There is a superficial knowledge of the things 
to which men give their study—of nature, of history, of literature, of man 
—which, while it is wonderfully accurate in the facts which it recites, does 
not help to reveal, but glosses over and shuts away from our intelligence 
the depths and the essential glories of the things to which those facts 
relate. To such a sort of knowledge all laborious and minute study is. 
always liable ; but such a sort of knowledge is not light but darkness.’ 
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The One Mediator : the Operation of the Son of God in Nature and 
tn Grace. Eight Lectures delivered before the University of 
Oxford in the Year 1882, on the foundation of the late Rev. 
John Bampton. By PETER GoLDsMITH MeEpDp, M.A. (London: 
Rivingtons, 1884.) 





THE Bampton Lecturer of 1882 was happy in the selection of his. 
subject. ‘There can scarcely be a grander theme for such a course 
of lectures than the operation of the Son of God in nature and in 
grace. 


‘The Father has ever worked through the Person of the Son. The 
Son is THE ONE MEDIATOR, acting from and for the Divine Nature 
towards all else that is. This mediatorial character and relation, which 
it is the purpose of these lectures to set in a clearer light, belongs to Him 
as involved in His Filial Relation; that is to say, it flows out of that 
relation naturally and necessarily so soon as the fact of Creation is added 
to the primary fact of God. To use the language of scientific theology, 
it is an “economical” function and relation ; but it rests on an an- 
terior ontological and metaphysical relation. It is not a part of His 
Filial Personality as necessary @ Priori to its constitution, but it flows 
from it. The thought of mediation becomes necessary as soon as, from 
the absolute thought of God, we pass to the related thought of Creation, 
and the Bible Revelation distinctly attaches that mediation to the Person 
of the Eternal Son, in respect alike of the works of Creation, of Admi- 
nistration, and of Redemption. This is the truth which, under the 
guidance of Holy Scripture and of Catholic theology, it will be our en- 
deavour to trace as it is exhibited, at least in its grand outlines, in nature 
and in grace’ (p. 16). 


Such is the subject, almost overwhelming in its grandeur, of the 
volume which, after an unusually long delay since the delivery of the 
lectures, is now given to the world ; and we cordially echo the follow- 
ing remarks on the harm which has resulted to theology from an in- 
adequate grasp of the doctrine thus stated, and an unnecessary and 
un-Catholic limitation of the mediatorial work of Christ :— 


‘We cannot but think that Christian theology has lost,-both in breadth 
and depth and height, from the general absence of sufficient appreciation 
of these far-reaching and pregnant truths, and from the customary 
restriction of the idea of mediation on the part of the Son of God to His. 
redeeming work for man as fallen. Nothing, we may readily allow, can 
be more natural than that restriction. We miserable heirs of sin and 
shame, conscious of the evil and moral failure and alienation from God 
in ourselves, and sickened by the grotesque misery and sin and degra- 
dation of human nature, especially as it has been and is without 
Christ, and so for the most part, amid all its griefs, without hope and 
without God, we cannot but dwell with overpowering amazement, and 
gaze with an absorbing interest, on the work of moral and spiritual resto- 
ration as wrought by the Incarnate Mediator, the Man Christ Fesus. 
But—such is the limitation of human powers—the very fact that we do 
so, and rightly and necessarily do so, creates the risk of insufficient 
attention to other glorious truths, which are not only equally true, but are 
also perfectly harmonious with the truths which more especially and 
vitally concern us; nay, further, lead us on and up to the fuller, larger 
conception of a whole of which such special truths are a part, and so put 
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these special truths themselves into a truer position in the abstract, and 
tend to give us a firmer and more unassailable grasp of them. When it 
is seen that to the Eternal Word of God, the Second Person in the One, 
Holy, and Undivided Trinity, there belongs, as such, a mediatorial 
character, and that all the ad extra action of the Eternal Father has 
passed and passes, and that necessarily, ‘irough Him, the One 
Mediator, alike in the origination and in the maintenance and adminis- 
tration of the universe—our conception of which, and of its extent and 
possibilities, has been so wonderfully enlarged by the discoveries of 
science, even within the last fifty years, and of which we and our little 
globe seem to form so infinitesimal a part—chen the special character of 
His mediation in the affairs of this unhappy province of His illimitable 
realm, the special kindness and diAavOpemia (love to man, Titus iii. 4) 
whereby, according to His mercy, He saved us from the deathly grasp of 
His and our enemy, seems to fall into its place. Stupendous as it is, and 
possibly unique in its manifestation of the moral attributes of Him whose 
very Being is Love, it becomes almost (as we may say) natural and of 
course’ (pp. 37, 38). 


All this is most true ; and we heartily thank Mr. Medd for his 
well-timed insistance upon it. He has thereby added another to the 
many services which he has already rendered to the Church of 
England. But while we thus hasten to express our appreciation of 
the high value of his labours (solid learning and careful accuracy of 
statement are so much a matter of course in whatever bears Mr. Medd’s 
name that we take them for granted), we trust that we shall not appear 
ungrateful if we point out what strike us as defects likely to interfere 
with the general utility of the work before us. And first, we think 
that there is a want of proportion in the treatment of the various 
parts of the subject. The whole subject, indeed, is too vast for 
the limits which are imposed upon the lecturer. It is impossible 
to do justice to it in the compass of eight lectures. But at the 
same time, we question whether Mr. Medd has made the best 
possible use of the space at his command. He is sometimes dif- 
fuse where compression was needed, and sketchy where fulness was 
required. One fourth of the whole volume, for example, is devoted 
to the subject of the Theophanies of the Old Testament. Now, 
this is a subject on which there really is not much that is new to be 
said. Mr. Medd pleads earnestly for the view, which certainly has 
the weight of Patristic authority in its favour, that by ‘the Angel of 
the LorD’ we are to understand, not a created angel speaking as the 
representative of the Lorn, but the Son of God himself ; and since this 
is not the view which has found most support among modern theo- 
logians (e.g. Dr. Mill and Dr. Pusey), he was doubtless justified in 
treating the question at considerable length. But still, it is out of 
all proportion to its relative importance to devote to it the greater 
part of the longest lecture in the volume, together with an appendix 
of eighty pages. This unnecessary elaborateness in one part of the 
work leads to great compression elsewhere, so that the present 
mediatorial work of Christ receives but very meagre treatment. It 
is only in the sixth lecture that the writer arrives at the Incarnation. 
Lecture VII. is devoted to the work of the Mediator during the 
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great forty days, and thus but a single lecture (and that by no means 
a lengthy one) is left for the work of the Mediator after the Ascen- 
sion, while the very important and difficult subject of the ‘ surrender 
of the kingdom’ (1 Cor. xv. 20-28) has to be relegated to the last 
note in the Appendix. This is a real misfortune. Experience un- 
happily shows how often the appendix to a book remains uncut, and 
therefore we fear that Mr. Medd’s learned and interesting note is 
scarcely likely to meet with the attention which it undoubtedly 
deserves. 

Again, we cannot help saying that there is a danger of the book 
being set down as dull—an unpardonable crime in the eyes of the many. 
It is toodiscursive ; sothat inreading it it is often difficult to keep clearly 
before the mind what is the exact point which the writer wishes to 
impress upon us.. There is a want of light and shade, and for this 
reason we doubt whether it will ever become popular. There is, 
however, so much that is valuable and suggestive in it, so much that 
is helpful in the face of the tendencies of modern thought, that we 
wish it could have been cast into a more attractiveform. Still, if the 
reader will persevere and master the book, he will be well repaid for 
his trouble, and, apart from the main question, he will find that 
many subordinate points of great interest and importance are touched 
upon and handled in a most suggestive manner. We especially 
commend to our readers’ notice the remarks on the necessity of the 
study of the Old Testament (pp. 41-43 ; cf. Preface, pp. xiii, xiv) ; 
on the character of modern critical study of the Bible and its dangers 
(pp. 273-275) ; on the unseen state and the preaching to the spirits in 
prison (pp. 313-321) 5 and last, though not the least interesting, those 
on the general meaning and interpretation of the Apocalypse. Of 
this book Mr. Medd has evidently been a close student for years 
(why, by the way, does he more than once speak of it in the plural as 
Revelations ?), and he has very decided views on its exegesis. 
Babylon is at least primarily not pagan Rome but Jerusalem ; and 
thus chapters xvii. and xviii. are taken as descriptive of the fall of 
the holy city. Hence we are told that ‘of the Revelation, chapters 
iv. to xix. inclusive, the Preterist view seems the true one.’ There is 
much to be said for this ; but we must content ourselves with refer- 
ring our readers to the last lecture and the numerous appendices, in 
which the arguments in support of Mr. Medd’s interpretation will be 
found fully and ably set forth. 


The Law and the Prophets. The Hulsean Lectures for 1882, preached 
before the University of Cambridge by F. Watson, M.A., 
Rector of Starston, formerly Fellow of S. John’s College. 
Revised and Enlarged. (Cambridge : Fabb and Tyler, 1883.) 


THE object of the volume is clearly stated in the author’s preface :-— 


‘ The lectures and their appendices are an attempt to point out some of 
the difficulties, historical and theological, attending the theory of the 
school of Reuss on the composition of the Pentateuch and the historical 
books of the Old Testament. The particular form of that theory which 
is stated and maintained. by Professor Kuenen in his two books Zhe 
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Religion of Israel and Prophets and Prophecy has been the special 
object of attack.’ 


The theory in question assumes that the prophets of the eighth 
century B.c. were the founders of Israel’s religion. Moses may have 
given Israel the Ten Words and a few elementary laws, but the bulk 


' of the Pentateuchal legislation is of far later date. Deuteronomy 
' was written with the object of enforcing the prophetical doctrines ; 


the Levitical legislation owes its origin to the period of the Captivity 
and the Return. 

The lectures treat of the work of the prophets in relation to this 
theory. The subject of the first lecture is ‘The Preparation’ ; and 
rightly so, for no view of the history and religion of Israel can be 
satisfactory which regards it otherwise than as the special Divine 
preparation for the central event of the world’s history. ‘Those who, 
like Kuenen, maintain that ‘the religion of Israel is, like all other 
religions, a human invention, and that the Old Testament is not the 
Word of God in any peculiar sense’ (p. 169), can no more arrive at 
a true understanding of its meaning than a colour-blind man can 
appreciate the noblest work of art. 

The second lecture discusses the relation of the Prophets to the 
history of the Old Testament. ‘On the traditional theory, Jewish 
history consists of facts on which the prophetical teaching is based ; 
on the critical theory, it is largely composed of myths, in which the 
prophetical teaching is embodied’ (p. 43). 

We think that this is the least successful of the lectures. While 
we most fully agree with Mr. Watson that in contending for the 
historic truth of the Old Testament we are not contending for a 
thing of small importance, we feel that it is hazardous to use such 
language as this : ‘ Doubtless myths teach lessons, but not lessons 
direct from God. God made the history, but man made the myth. 
Even God’s words lose half their force to us unless they are based 
on deeds’ (p. 47). Is there, then, no allegory in the Old Testament ? 
Are there no parables in the New? 

Again, it is surely straining a point to maintain ‘that the instrue- 
tiveness of a narrative is positive evidence of its truth.’ It certainly 
affords no presumption that it has been forged or falsified with a 
purpose or a bias, as some of the critics would have us believe ; but 
we can hardly affirm that because history is more instructive than 
fiction, an instructive narrative is therefore historical. 

The third lecture treats of the relation of the Prophets to the Law, 
and is the best in the book. In opposition to Kuenen it is demon- 
strated (1) that the prophets of the eighth century do not claim to be 
teachers of new truths. (2) That the unanimity of their teaching 
presupposes some existing authoritative basis. ‘We want a founder 
of the prophetical school of thought, but unless he is Moses we can- 
not find him . . . On the traditional theory the agreement of the 
prophets is natural ; they all have the same teacher, even God, and 
they all use the same text-book, the Pentateuch’ (p. 80). (3) Thatit 
is absurd to make the prophets, who believed that they had a direct 
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message from God, seek to avail themselves of the authority of 
another’s name, even though that name was Moses, in order to carry 
out their reforms. 

The fourth lecture deals with ‘The Prophet’s Essential Office,’ 
and examines the two axioms of the rationalistic school : (1) ‘ Pro- 
phecy, in the sense of the prediction of future events, is @ prior? 
inconceivable ; (2) satisfactory evidence of the fulfilment of so-called 
prophecies is not forthcoming.’ 

The Appendices treat more fully of some points which could not 
well be discussed in the sermons. That on ‘The Witness of the 
New Testament to the Old’ deals with the difficult problem how far 
the statements of the New Testament must be taken to determine 
questions of Old Testament criticism. An excursus to Lecture II. 
examines the mythical theory of the narratives about the patriarchs 
in Genesis. In Kuenen’s view Abraham and Isaac, Jacob and Esau, 
are no longer real historical personages, but mere ‘ personifications.’ 
He admits that it naturally costs some trouble to accustom oneself 
to this idea! The excursus on the Period of the Judges appears to 
us to concede too much to those who allege the non-observance of 
the Law during that unsettled period as a proof of its non-existence. 
Surely there is evidence enough that so long as the Tabernacle was at 
Shiloh, that and no other sanctuary was recognized as the one 
permanent legitimate place of worship and sacrifice. The sacrifices 
which are recorded as having been offered elsewhere were justified by 
the presence of the ark (Jud. xx. 26 ff; xxi. 4), or by a Theophany 
(Jud. vi. 25 ; xili. 19), and are no proof of habitual sacrifice at many 
altars. In Samuel’s time, after the destruction of Shiloh, the law of 
the one sanctuary was clearly in abeyance until God should choose 
another place ‘to put His Name there’; and for the time Samuel 
returned to the ancient patriarchal practice. It was all-important 
for the true development of the theocratic kingdom that the centre 
of government and the centre of worship should be united, and that 
was not possible until afterthe conquests and consolidation of David's 
reign. 

The excursus on ‘The Disagreements of the Critics,’ in which the 
dicta of Ewald and Kuenen are placed in juxtaposition, is really 
amusing, and shows how ‘subjective’ a matter literary criticism is, 
when such diametrically opposite views can be taken of the c harac- 
teristics of the same documents. Nevertheless, the argument does 
not reach far, and German critics just now are showing a surprising 
amount of agreement in giving their adhesion to the new theory as 
expounded by Wellhausen. 

It were perhaps to be wished that Mr. Watson had taken for 
examination and criticism Wellhausen’s History of Jsrae/,a book 
which has done far more than Kuenen’s works to promote the general 
acceptance of the theories of the school of Reuss. 

Mr. Watson writes vigorously, often epigrammatically. Here 
and there perhaps the fact that the lectures had to be delivered has 
led to a little unnecessary expansion. An exhaustive discussion of 
the ‘critical theory’ would require a far larger volume ; but, so far 
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as he goes, we think he succeeds in his aim of showing that ‘this 
modern critical theory creates more difficulties than it solves.’ It is, 
we believe, only a passing phase ; meanwhile, however, it may do 
service in stirring up reverent students to a more thorough, accurate, 
and discriminating study of the Old Testament. The ‘traditional 
theory’ is not unattended with difficulties, and may require modifi- 
cation : let this be frankly recognized ; but patient, fearless study will 
gradually win its way towards the truth. 


The Theory of Inspiration, or why Men do not Believe the Bible. By 
the Rev. J. M. Witson, M.A., Head Master of Clifton College, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. (London : S.P.C.K.) 


Tuis little book contains the substance of two lectures delivered at 
the Temperance Hall, Bristol, to audiences chiefly consisting of 
artizans. ‘They are, apparently, printed very much as delivered, and, 
as the author himself admits, are but a brief and hasty sketch of a 
great subject. In themselves they are not, perhaps, of very great 
value ; but the circumstances of their delivery and publication render 
them very remarkable. For the view they take of inspiration is as 
far removed as possible from that intense literalism which some 
_ advocates of Christianity still hold, and which all advocates of Chris- 
\ tianity are supposed to hold by their opponents. It is true that the 
\ author’s own view is not very clearly defined. He states, as his idea 
\of inspiration, that it is az illumination in all that concerns religious 
truth. “He asserts that 


‘the Bible is unique ; that, whereas other books show an inspiration of 
intellect, and other men show an inspiration of inventiveness, or skill, or 
imagination, this Book has shown a unique insight into morality and into 
the spiritual needs of man. It is at once educational and redemptive. 
In a special and distinct sense, then, it is inspired with profound insight 
into spiritual truth. It has been and is God’s chosen instrument for 
guiding and educating the world.’ 


So far as we understand this view, Mr. Wilson would speak of 
the inspiration of Bacon or Dante in the same sense as the inspira- 
tion of S. Paul, and he would not regard them as differing except in 
scope and degree. All three have been great teachers of mankind, 
and chosen by God as such, though the last of them in much higher 
degree and in much higher matters than the two former. We will 
not criticize this theory for the moment, but rather point out how 
profoundly it differs from the narrow and literal view of inspiration | 
which has at times been held almost universally in the Church, and J 
with which the Church to many minds is still associated. Yet these 
lectures were delivered by the clerical head-master of a public school, 
at the request of a committee of the Ruridecanal Conference of so evan- 
gelical a city as Bristol, and are printed at least with their approval. 
The chair on the first occasion was occupied by the bishop of the 
diocese—a prelate so learned and so orthodox as Bishop Ellicott. 
Lastly—a still more striking fact—they have now been published by 
a body so eminently cautious and conservative in its views as the 
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Christian Evidence Committee of the S.P.C.K. Short of a resolu- 
tion in Convocation, we could scarcely have a more complete dis- 
claimer of the doctrine of literal inspiration as associated with the 
Church of England. 

For ourselves, we rejoice in this most remarkable sign of the 
times. We reject the doctrine of literal inspiration (1) because it is 
wholly unscriptural, (2) because it leads to insurmountable difficul- 
ties, and (3) because we believe it to be in the present day the 
fountain-head of nearly all the existing heresy, scepticism, and 
error. These are strong words, but did time permit we should be 
fully prepared to justify them. As an emphatic protest against such 
doctrine, we hail the appearance of Mr. Wilson’s lectures ; but it by 
no means follows that we endorse the theory of inspiration which 
he has here set forth. Let us take as an instance one concrete fact, 
which meets us at the threshold of the inquiry. The narrative of 
events in Genesis i. cannot have been derived from any-human 
sources of knowledge. It is true that we can now criticize it upon 
such grounds, viz.{by the science of geology, but no one will main- 
tain that that science existed when the Pentateuch was written. 
Therefore we are shut up to one of twohypotheses. Either the order 
of creation was supernaturally communicated (by what means and 
in what manner we need not now inquire) to the writer of that 
chapter, or he has simply given us a dream of his own, a description 
of what, in his view, that order ought to have been. But the Book 
of Genesis does not profess to be romance ; it professes to be his- 
tory: and on this second view it seems very difficult to acquit the 
author of wilful deception. Nor do we suppose that Mr. Wilson 
himself, if pressed on the point, would assert that it was entirely a 
romance. But, if not, we must fall back on the other hypothesis ; 
and that hypothesis involves a direct inspiration from God which is 
quite different in kind from anything we should claim for Bacon or 
Dante, and ought by no means to be confounded therewith. Again, 
if Isaiah, Jeremiah, and S. Paul were conscious of no other inspira- 
tion than such as animated Athanasius or Hooker, it seems very 
difficult to acquit them of gross and deliberate blasphemy. The 
Bible, in fact, intimates clearly enough that it is (as S. Paul calls it) 
‘ God-breathed,’ a term which could never be applied to any human 
writing. And these intimations must be reckoned with in any 
Christian theory of inspiration. 

Such facts are, we believe, easily to be included in a theory that 
shall yet brush aside all the difficulties which have been raised by 
modern science, and which have practically brought the literal 
theory into contempt. The sooner the question is faced and worked 
out, the better for the Church and for the world. It is impossible 
to leave it in the convenient mistiness with which Mr. Wilson would 
apparently desire to enshroud it. Even if our brethren will suffer us 
to do so, we may be quite sure that our opponents will not. On the 
whole, therefore, while we hail this publication as showing that the 
Church of England, as represented by its oldest society, is at last 
awake to this most momentous problem, we hope that we may regard 
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it as merely the forerunner of other and more matured treatises, which 
shall search that problem to the bottom and put it at rest for ever. 


Christian Hymns and Hymn- Writers. By J. E. Prescott, D.D. 
(Cambridge : Deighton, Bell and Co., 1883.) 
‘THIs pregnant title and the name of the author gave rise to great 
expectations. They seemed to promise a comprehensive treatise on 
the rise and progress of hymnody, the changes that came over it and 
the causes of those changes, as well as the influence that it exercised 
on the Church. How great that influence has been is well told by 
Cardinal J. B. Pitra, who elevates hymns into ‘one of the most 
powerful and of the most popular of the instruments used by the 
Church to give expression to (formuler) public prayers, to make the 
Liturgy impressive (so/¢de), fruitful, and beneficial ; to maintain, in a 
word, and to perpetuate, the Christian life’ (/Zymnographie de ? Eglise 
Grecque, p. 2). But these expectations are dashed at once by the 
announcement with which the book opens, that the lectures which 
it contains treat exclusively of hymns contained zz three English 
hymn-books. ‘This limitation necessarily excludes very many authors 
and very many hymns. Adam of S. Victor, Bonaventura, and others, 
are summarily dismissed after the mere mention of their names, 
“because few of their hymns appear in our hymn-books’—the three 
named, we presume, otherwise the statement is inaccurate—and two 
of the most melodious of modern English hymn-writers, the late Dr. 
Herbert Kynaston and Mr. Gerald Moultrie, are not even mentioned. 
The lectures were delivered in the ancient Fratry of Carlisle Cathedral 
with the laudable design of awakening a more thoughtful and intel- 
ligent interest in hymns, and are written in a familiar, almost a chatty 
style, and very pleasantly. They commence with a very brief ailu- 
sion to the rise of metrical hymns in the Greek Church, and to their 
adoption at a later period into the Latin Church. But the vast 
subject of Greek and Latin hymnody—the foundation and the model 
of all succeeding hymnody—occupies little more than a seventh part 
of the whole book, and is necessarily most inadequately treated. No 
notice is taken of the distinctive feature of the early Greek hymns, 
and of the early Latin hymns modelled after them, that they are 
objective, and that the praise they embody is, as Mrs. Charles aptly 
expresses it, ‘not so much the utterance of man’s feelings as of God’s 
Name’; and that ‘the poetry consists in the faith, in the vision of 
the invisible’ (Zhe Voice of Christian Life in Song, p. 25). Nor is it 
drawn out clearly and sharply, as might so easily have been done, 
but rather left to the reader to gather for himself, that the post- 
Reformation hymns are modelled, not after these ancient forms, 
but mainly on what John Mason Neale happily styles ‘the subjective 
loveliness of S. Bernard.’ No emphatic statement occurs that the 
German and English hymns are full of self-consciousness and of ex- 
pressions of personal religion, and in a large proportion of instances 
are the vehicles solely of the emotional feelings of the individual 
Christian, isolating himself, by the use in the singular of the possessive 
and personal pronouns, from the body of his fellow-worshippers. We 
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have searched in vain for any word of warning or caution respecting 
the large and rapidly increasing use of these subjective hymns. And 
yet it is a very grave subject for thought whether compositions, which 
confine the Christian to utterances concerning his own personal, 
private, spiritual state, do not blind his eyes to a great fundamental 
truth, so well worded by Mr. Mozley, that ‘ Christianity knows no- 
thing of the immortality of the individual alone, but only of a glorious 
hope for the individual in the Body, in the eternal society of the 
Church triumphant’ (University Sermons, p. 81). Hymns, we have 
said, are one of the most powerful instruments’used by the Church. 
How shall the individual be led to desire ‘ the immortality, the per- 
petuation, the regeneration, the ascent, and the glory of that human 
society with which he finds himself connected now ; ;’ or ‘aspire after 
membership with the great community in its state of exaltation,’ if 
these potentially influencing hymns, put into his mouth in public 
worship, ignore that body, dissociate him from that body, and depress 
him into himself by words that treat solely of himself, of his wants 
and of his aspirations, and of God’s mercy and love to him? 

We have only one other remark to make. In the note on page 49 
it is stated that Alleluia dulce carmen and Alleluia piis edita laudibus 
were sung in Septuagesima on the Lord’s Day. This is inaccurate. 
The Latin Church, as a rule, forbad the use of ‘ Alleluia,’ and of 
hymns containing ‘ Alleluia,’ after nones of the Saturday before the 
Sunday which our Prayer Book calls Septuagesima, but of which the 
title in the Breviaries and the Missals is Dominica zz Septuagesima— 
a title which calls attention to the fact that the seventy days before 
Easter commence at Vespers of the last Sunday after the Epiphany. 
The use of ‘ Alleluia’ on and after this Sunday in Septuagesima was 
exceptional ; in the Mozarabic ritual it was carried on all throughout 
Lent ; according to some Gallican Rituals—Lyons, for example—it was 
said up to the first Sunday in Lent inclusive (J. M. Neale, Zssays on 
Liturgiology, p. 36). And Daniel says that the hymn AJ//euta pits 
edita laudibus was sung in the diocese of Worcester ritu peculiar? in 
the week after the Sunday in Septuagesima. But the exceptions were 
very rare in the Western Church. The Sarum rule is Ad vesperas et 
abhine usque ad Missam in Vigilia Pasche non dicitur Alleluya. The 
York Rubric accords : ‘Deall’a claudendo. Sabbato proximo ante Ixx 
claudatur all’a a duobus post nonam completam in medio chori stantibus ; 
et subjungentibus Benedicamus Domino alleluia alleluia. Deo gratias 
alleluia alleluia.’ It is to this closing of Alleluia that the hymn A//e/uia 
dulce carmen refers ; and it can therefore be sung with ritual correctness 
only in the intervening days between the last Sunday after Epiphany 
and the Saturday before the Sunday in Septuagesima. And.this is 
borne out by the title placed in the Anglo-Saxon Hymnarium (Suriees 
Society) above Alleluia dulce carmen and Alleluia piis : ‘YMNUS IN LXX 
id est IN CLAUSULA ALLELUIA.’ These words ‘in Clausula’ mark it to 
be sung in those of the seventy days which come before the Sunday 
when Alleluia is closed. 

In conclusion, we put the question: In face of Dr. Maitland’s 
Essay, ‘ Additional Proof of Scriptural Knowledge’ (Zze Dark Ages, 
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p. 468), and of his statement, ‘’To say nothing of parts of the Bible, or 
of books whose f/ace is uncertain, we know of at least éwenty different 
editions of the whole Latin Bible printed in Germany only before 
Luther was Jorn’ ; can Archdeacon Prescott really believe the legend 
that Luther, who was such a student as to have for two years applied 
himself to learn the philosophy of the middle ages in the writings of 
Occam, Scot, Bonaventura, and Thomas Aquinas—men whose works 
teem with references to Holy Scripture—and this in the library of a 
University rich in books, had never seen a copy of the Scriptures until 
the date mentioned by him in his Lectures, p. 51? Dr. Maitland’s 
remark is apposite : ‘There is no use criticizing such nonsense.’ 


Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development. By FRancis 

Ga.tTon, F.R.S. (London : Macmillan and Co., 1883.) 
A cEeNTuRY and a half have elapsed since the worid learnt, on the 
authority of Pope, that ‘the proper study of mankind is man,’ and it 
is astonishing how little progress that study has made in the interval. 
In spite of its high interest and importance, the subject indicated by 
the title given above has been almost entirely neglected amid all the 
brilliant achievements of the nineteenth century. This is probably 
due, at least in great measure, to the fact that it scarcely anywhere 
lends itself to that exact measurement and accurate ascertainment of 
results without which the modern ‘ scientist’ is always loath to move. 
The distinguished author of the book before us has endeavoured to 
remove this obstacle by applying to his subject the only scientific 
method, probably, which is applicable to it—namely, that of statistics. 
He has done this with varying success, but always with ingenuity and 
impartiality ; and he has certainly brought out a number of new and 
striking facts on topics which, however obscure, cannot but be 
interesting to every human being. 

The volume may be said to contain the gist of a number of de- 
tached papers, published at various times, in various modes, and on 
various topics, but linked together by this definite bond, that they all 
relate to human faculty in some form or other, and to the means of 
developing such faculties, in the race if not in the individual, by 
taking advantage of the laws of Evolution. The end of the whole 
work is the improvement of the breed of men: an end requiring, 
indeed, a special science, for which is proposed the happy title of 
Eugenics, We can only indicate very briefly the contributions to this 
science—somewhat miscellaneous it may be owned—which the work 
contains. First, the variety in human nature—a point constantly 
ignored—is insisted on, and the necessity of taking this into account 
in our efforts towards improvement. As individual: variation is 
endless, we must apply ourselves to the broad distinctions between 
families and races, and endeavour to reduce mankind, by some 
statistical or other method, into groups. With this object ‘the author 
describes his well-known method of composite portraiture, by which 
faint photographs of a number of persons supposed to possess some 
common characteristic (¢.g. lunacy or criminality) are superimposed 
on one another ; the expression of the resultant face being taken to 
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- represent the outward sign of the characteristic in question. The 
. desirability and advantages of more regular measurements of men and 
. women are also pointed out—a point which the recent Report of the 
; Anthropometric Committee of the British Association has brought 


into prominence. In connexion with this, families are urged to keep 

up periodical registers, illustrated by photographs, of the anthropo- 

logical characteristics of their members. Various facts are then given 

. tending to show that a delicate power of sense discrimination is an 
attribute of a high race, and has not the drawback of being associated 

4 with nervous irritability ; hence it is a faculty capable of the fullest 
development. The next point considered is the ignorance of men 

as to their own peculiarities, of which many illustrations are given 

| throughout the book. It is certainly extraordinary that so marked a 

fact as colour-blindness was absolutely unknown until 1794, and that 





- | in 1880 a student of science should have taken Mr. Galton to task for 
“i supposing there was such a thing as ‘ mental imagery,’ or that it was 
m anything more than a figure of speech to describe a recollection of a 
y ’ scene as a mental image, which one can see with one’s mind’s eye. Of 
: this mental imagery, and of other ‘forms’ in which many persons see 
y the ordinary numbers, when thinking of arithmetic, very interesting 
% | and curious details are given ; as also of the visions and hallucinations 
7 ; to which others are subject, not from disease, but when in ordinary 
: health. 
‘* | The author then proceeds with miscellaneous investigations, bear- 
- | ing more or less directly on the question whether nature (the original 
- & constitution derived from our parents) or nurture (by which term he 
d | designates the whole ‘environment’ or circumstances surrounding 
d and acting upon the individual from his first origin) is the most 
y potent factor in determining character and habits. It is here that he 
first touches on the subject of religion, and the work therefore takes 
. 1 a form more directly interesting to the readers of this Review. Mr. 
= | Galton does not parade, but he does not at all conceal, the fact that 
ul he has no belief in any definite religious creed, and very little sympathy 
of | with any. He seems to look on religion as a form of enthusiasm, 
y ‘ mainly determined by nature (as in the case of different races) or by 
le { nurture (as with the children of religious parents), and, while acci- 
8 dentally it may be useful, as having no permanent root or ground in 
of | the truth. He is apparently also a Necessitarian, and disposed to 
, deduce human conduct, with all other phenomena, from the workings 
rk | of the general laws of Evolution. At the same time there is evident 
ly a love of truth, and striving after impartiality, very different from the 
a jaunty assurance of the ordinary sceptic ; and his pages are thus well 
" { worth the study of all who wish to retain their faith so far as it is true, 
” but no further. 
Hs On one point, indeed, Mr. Galton may perhaps be said to parade 
wa his scepticism ; and that point is the objective efficacy of prayer. This, 
ch [ however, forms by far the weakest and least satisfactory chapter of the 
ne . whole w ork ; and these weaknesses need not detain us long, since they 
od i have been sufficiently exposed by a critic certainly not prejudiced on 
to the side of Christianity—Mr. G. J. Romanes. In fact, the statistical 
R2 
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method, by which Mr. Galton undertakes to demonstrate the useless- 
ness of prayer, is only effective where it is possible clearly to separate 
from the other causes which may be in operation that particular one 
to which the method is to be applied. But who shall select, amongst 
any set of men, those on whose behalf the greatest amount of effec- 
tual fervent prayer has been offered? Or again, having separated 
them, who shall distinguish the influence of that prayer from the 
other influences—subjective and objective—which govern their lives? 
It is poor reasoning to assume that clergymen and royal families 
must have an exceptional number of effectual prayers offered up for 
their long life, and then to quote a table by Dr. Guy showing that 
the latter have a shorter life, and the former no longer life, than other 
classes of the community. In fact, Dr. Guy’s table may be made, 
by parity of reasoning, to yield results he would hardly approve. 
For if habits of prayer and piety are thereby proved to avail little for 
the lengthening of life, we may say boldly that the knowledge and. 
practice of medicine is not only useless, but seriously prejudicial. 
Of ten classes of the community contained in the table, the clergy do, 
indeed, stand second in longevity to the gentry ; but the medical men 
stand eighth, not only below men of business, of law, and of science, 
but even on a par with officers of the navy, and (in the most eminent 
examples at least) on a par with officers of the army. There is such 
a thing as proving too much. 

But, in fact, the whole argument proceeds on an utterly mistaken 
basis, which we may perhaps spend a moment in examining. The 
prayer in which the Christian believes is as far as possible from a 
rigid mechanical process, set to work for the attainment of a specified 
end, as typified by the praying cylinder of the Tibetan. The rela- 
tions of a Christian to his Maker are represented, in Scripture and 
in reason, by those of a child to his father. Where these latter rela- 
tions are as they should be, the child will freely ask its parent for 
anything which it may wish for at the moment, and which it does 
not know to be hurtful or wrong. But, asa kind father will give 
good things to his child without the asking, and a wise father will 
not give evil things for the asking, an impartial spectator coolly in- 
vestigating the case by the method of statistics would very probably 
find that the child’s requests were refused at least as often as they 
were granted. If, however, he should take pains to point this out, 
and recommend the discontinuance of a practice which was thus 
shown by the sure test of arithmetic to be unprofitable, we fear that, 
in this irreverent age, his well-meaning attempt might be somewhat 
rudely treated. The child might reply in this sort: ‘Perhaps you 
had better attend to some business which you understand. I know 
what pleases my father, and what is good for myself, very much 
better than all your rows of figures can teach me.’ 

Not long ago the writer of this notice sat beside the sick-bed of 
one who, beyond all comparison, has wrought more for the welfare 
and advancement of his fellow-men than all the disciples of Evolu- 
tion put together, and asked him: ‘ Were you to go back fifty years 
and begin life again, should you make it a life of religion and prayer, 
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‘as you have made it?’ The reply came instantly: ‘Yes; much 
more so, I hope.’ As real evidence this one answer—the outcome 
of the experience of a noble life—outweighs a whole Blue-book of 
statistics. 

If, however, we waive this unfortunate digression, there is much 
in the latter part of Mr. Galton’s book which may be read with 
attention and with profit, and which may foster the much-lauded, 
but not so much practised, grace of Christian charity. It is well to 
consider now and then how very much nature and nurture, as Mr. 
Galton calls them—that is, the influences of ancestry on the one 
hand, of circumstances on the other—have to do in shaping and 
influencing the course of men’s lives; how very much reason we 
individually may have to thank others and not ourselves for our 
sound body, well-balanced mind, and unblemished reputation ; and 
how very much mistaken we shall be if we always ‘ judge according 
to the appearance,’ and make outward actions the one rigid rule of 
separation between saved and lost. For dwelling so forcibly on this 
fact we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Galton, which we may ex- 
press without thereby disclaiming for a moment our belief in the 
realities of free will and of prayer. Further, we may sympathize with 
him fully in his desire to improve the race by attention to those 
principles of Evolution which, however little we may recognize their 
omnipotence, do beyond question exist, and act powerfully on the 
progress of mankind. In this path Christians and Necessitarians, 
sinking their differences, may well go forward hand in‘hand. We 
may, perhaps, be allowed to conclude this notice by a practical 
suggestion of the kind referred to. Mr. Galton insists on the danger 
of allowing the human race to be propagated mainly by its least 
efficient members ; and points out, truly enough, that the Malthusian 
panacea of retarded marriage would have a fatal tendency in this 
direction. His own plans, however, do not go beyond a somewhat 
vague and fantastic scheme of ‘marks for family merit.’ A far more 
promising path, in the writer’s opinion, lies in promoting the rep/ace- 
ment of men by women, so far as possible, in all sedentary occupations. 
The evil result of such occupations, carried on as they mainly are 
within large cities, is implicitly recognized by Mr. Galton himself 
{p. 23); but it is nowhere treated in detail by himself, or (so far as 
the writer is aware) by others. Yet, to anyone who knows the facts, 
it is palpable enough. Can there be an occupation better adapted for 
an ordinary healthy young woman than that which is covered by the 
general appellation of ‘ a clerk’—an occupation which consists mainly 
in sitting on a stool and either writing letters, entering up books, or 
adding up accounts? And can there be an occupation worse adapted 
for an ordinary healthy young man? Apart from its obvious dis- 
advantages, it has the most direct tendency, as men know, to foster 
habits which of all others are the most injurious to the future welfare 
of the race. The existence of the practice is no doubt a mere ‘ sur- 
vival’ from the times when a ‘ cleric’ was the only person who pos- 
sessed even the small amount of knowledge needed to do clerical 
work. By its abolition we should set free our youths for their proper 
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occupation of tilling the earth and subduing it, while we should give 
fair employment to the superabundant class of young women who 
have now no outlet but in teaching or sewing. At the same time we 
should make a long stride towards the end Mr. Galton desires— 
namely, to promote early marriages: among the deserving, and dis- 
courage them among the ignorant and vicious. How this will be 
we have not space here to describe. Let our readers think the 
problem out for themselves. 


On the Difference between Physical and Moral Law. The Fernley 
Lecture for 1883.. By WiLL1AM ARTHUR. (London: T. Wool- 
mer, 1883.) 

WE are not quite sure of the conditions attaching to the Fernley 

Lecture, but they can hardly include the oral delivery of matter 

which occupies nearly 250 pages of type. -We presume, therefore, 

that the lecture has been much expanded before publication, although 
no hint of this is given by the author. Be this as it may, he has pro- 
duced a singularly able and thoughtful book, which treats a great 
subject in clear and trenchant style and within moderate compass. 
What this subject is may be gathered from the very first words of the 
lecture : ‘In the present day few things are more familiar to us than 
writing in which it is taken for granted that minds and bodies are 
both governed by laws of one and the same order.’ It is this 
assumption which Mr. Arthur sets himself to discuss, and in doing so 
he naturally falls foul of that school to whom, more than any other, 
the assuniption is due, viz. the Positivist School founded by Comte. 

This school he has studied long and earnestly, and his opinion of it, 

with which we heartily concur, is expressed with subdued irony in the 

following sentence in the preface :— 

‘If the effect of this long-continued and growing familiarity has been 
to reduce my estimate of the quality of the reasoning current with 
founder and disciples to a point which may be thought low, I can only beg 
those who think that it is too low to suspend their judgment until they 
have long read the originals, and taken a good many years with a view 


to test their estimates of them before committing themselves to an ex- 
pressed opinion.’ 


Never, perhaps, has the systematized confusion, the purposeful 
mistiness of this school of thought,-been more fully exposed than here, 
though only in occasional flashes, and without any set array of argu- 
ment. The master-fallacy by which the word law is extended to em- 
brace two very different things, and then these things are treated as 
one because they are embraced under one name, is here laid bare in 
a manner to convii.ce any unprejudiced man. From the very outset 
the author emphasizes the essential difference between the laws under 
which Queen Victoria governs Englishmen, and those under which 
temperature, for instance, governs the freezing, melting, and vapori- 
zation of water. The former are neither invariable nor inviolable ; 
the latter are both—a distinction as deep as ignorance. In fact, it 
wwe retain, as doubtless we must now retain, the sense of law for both 
these objects of thought, it can only be on the condition that we 
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should lay down at starting, and keep clearly before our eyes 
throughout, the fact that they are laws of two different ‘ orders,’ as the 
author expresses it, different in their nature, their working, their 
results, and that we must never on.any occasion assume that a state- 
ment is true of the one because it happens to be true of the other. 

It is this essential difference which is worked out in detail in the 
book before us. The results are well expressed in the following 
résumé, given On p. 149 :— 

‘The two orders of law, then, have been shown to differ in the agents 
ruled by each respectively, physical laws ruling unconscious agents, 
moral laws ruling conscious and responsible agents. They have been 
shown to differ in the kinds of relations established under each order re- 
spectively: the relations of the unconscious agents being invariable, at 
every time, and as between every pair of correlates, corresponding strictly 
to the law; but the relations of the responsible agents, being pot invari- 
able, but normal, liable to be out of accordance with the law and in de- 
fiance of it, yet happy only when in accordance with it. They have also 
been shown to differ in the manner in which each respectively takes effect ; 
the relations of unconscious agents being imposed by force impressed 
upon the qualities of the agents themselves, and altogether irresistible, 
and the relations of the responsible agents being imposed by supreme 
authority, expressed in command and prohibition, with annexed promise 
of reward and threat of punishment, appealing to such properties in man 
as conscience of right and wrong, feelings of what are natural ties, and 
hopes of good coupled with fears of evil.’ 


In the remainder of the work Mr. Arthur illustrates and dwells 
upon the vast and varied power of modifying, not laws but pheno- 
mena, which is possessed by living agents, even those of the vegetable 
world. He shows, at the same time, how the powers possessed by 
one order of beings in this direction must appear incomprehensible, 
and thetefore supernatural, to the order of beings below it: how, 
for instance, an oak of agnostic tendencies would contemptuously 
reject the idea of such a creature existing as man. Inviolability of 
laws, combined with flexibility of phenomena, may be described as 
the keynote of the book. It is dwelt upon and emphasized with 
much force and beauty, and is shown to involve conclusions altogether 
transcending the shallow positiveness of the Positivists. 

With all this we fully agree; and will only suggest by way of criti- 
cism that the ideas of the learned author. as to physical science are 
not always exact, and need reconsideration. The root of an equation 
(p. 220) cannot be either a square or cube root, nor is there any special 
and separate force of cohesion for each of the sixty different elements. 
Such errors merely occur in matters of illustration, and do not affect 
the main argument. But they afford an opportunity for cavil, and 
should be remedied accordingly. 


The Conquest of England. By JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., 1883.) 
Ir anything were needed to commend this book to our readers, the 


sense of. its being the last from such a writer would be sufficient ; 
but more than this, the pathetic words of the preface and the worn 
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and eager face which looks out from the title-page arrest the attention 
even of those who knew neither the man nor his work. It is a 


very noble picture, which loving hands have drawn of him ‘in the 
extremity of ruin and defeat.’ 


‘ At the moment of his greatest bodily weakness, when fear had deepened 
into the conviction that he had scarcely a few weeks to live, his decision 
was made. The old plans for work were taken out, and ‘from these a 
new scheme was rapidly drawn up in such a form that if strength lasted it 
might be wrought into a continuous narrative, while if life failed some 
finished part of it might be embodied in the earlier history. Thus, under 
the shadow of death, the Waking of England was begun,’ 


That book, the precursor of the one before us, was a disappointment 
to its author, because a fragment only of the great purpose formed in 
his own mind ; and may well have perplexed the ordinary reader, 
unwitting of the causes of its ‘haste,’ and impatient of its ‘ obscurity.’ 
The Conquest, its great sequel, more than explains-—it justifies. And 
even its last three chapters, standing confessedly ‘on a different 
footing from the rest,’ are not without use, in their evident need of 
revision by the hand which alone could have perfected them, for, at 
least by contrast, they tell how mighty a fabric was in the frame of 
the craftsman. ‘Nor are we without misgivings, begun long ago in 
our perusal of Zhe English People, that Mr. Green’s own personal 
sympathies would have hindered rather than helped the narra- 
tion of that later period, to which he longed to press forward. At 
his best in his own work, all we could have desired would have been 
the completion of a purely English history ; or at most the reigns of 
the Angevin kings. Dés aliter visum: and no English-speaking folk 
will lightly forget the story which he loved and told so well. 

In the first eight chapters, to which the author’s full attention 
was happily able to be given, we have a clear and definite outline of 
our history from the end of the English Conquest to the death of 
Eadmund Ironside, and the undisputed succession of King Cnut. 
The word ‘ conquest’ itself has so increased in meaning, having for 
the most part been used of the Norman quest in the victorious aspect 
of its sequel, that such terms as the Danish Conquest or the Conquest 
of England challenge explanation. But the first intention of the 
word had better be borne in mind; with this caution, the long 
struggle with the Danes may be fairly witnessed under the guidance 
of Mr. Green, and the ebb and flow of battle traced accurately from 
his plans. The fortunes of the English in their earlier conflict with 
the Britons are never again likely to be contemptuously overlooked 
‘as a war of crows and kites’; and no less certainly, the varied 
effort and result of the later strife between Dane and Englishman is 
here made plain. 

Chapter II. will interest many readers in its account of the 
Wikings or Creekmen in their home life, and on their wanderings. 
Nor can we fail to see in all their customs the forecast, if not the 
explanation, of many of our own. 


‘ Courage, indeed, was a heritage of the whole German race, but none 
felt like the man of the north the glamour and enchantment of war 
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Fighting was the romance that alone broke the stern monotony of his life ; 
the excitement and emotion which find a hundred spheres among men 
of our day found but this one sphere with him. As the boat swept out 
between the dark headlands at the fiord’s mouth, the muscles that had 
been hardened by long strife with thankless toil, quivered with the joy 
of the coming onset. A passion of delight rings through the war-saga 
and song ; there are times when the northern poetry is drunk with blood, 
when it reels with excitement at the crash of sword-edge through helmet 
and bone, at the warriors war-shout, at the gathering heaps of dead. 
The fever of fight drove all ruth and pity before it’ (p. 54). 


And by contrast with this, the following is as remarkable as it is 
sympathetically drawn :— 


* Within the circle of his own home, indeed, the sternness of the life he 
lived did gentle work in the Wiking’s heart. Long winter and early 
night-fall gathered the household closely round the common hearth, and 
nowhere did stronger ties bind husband to wife or child to father, no- 
where was there a deeper reverence for womanhood and the sanctities of 
womanhood. But when fight had once begun, the farmer and fisher who 
loved his own wife and child with so tender a love became a warrior 
who hewed down the priest at his altar, drove mothers to slavery, tossed 
babes in grim sport from pike to pike’ (p. 55). 


It was no wonder that the nations ‘cowered panic stricken’ before 
a pitilessness like to this. But the men of Wessex were not of the 
number cowed ;‘and Alfred’s victory at Edington, followed by the 
peace of Wedmore, had a political effect far-reaching—never in fact 
to be ovércome. ‘The Dane-law was the first great step in the con- 
quest of England ; and is considered (p. 129) in its settlement, and 
the partition of northern and central England among the Danish 
holds, as part of one continuous attack which ended only with ‘the 
bowing of all England to a Norman king.’ But if even this be con- 
ceded, there remains the fact that Alfred broke the prestige of the 
Dane : and the stubborn resistance of his West Saxons revived the 
spirit of the continental sufferers. Mr. Green himself allows ‘the 
spell of terror was broken’ (p. 113). Nor was the later rule of Cnut 
so much a conquest as the acquisition of power by the only possible 
candidate among men who, after all, were of one blood, and alike in 
a thousand ways. The very greatness of his reign was caused by his 
position as an English king; he governed at Winchester according 
to ancient law and custom ; and, the result of the Danish conquest 
was in sequel the very reverse of what it seemed destined to be. 
‘It was not Scandinavia that drew England to it, it was England that 
was brought to wield a new influence over Scandinavia’ (p. 424). 
The rise of the house of Godwine is traced fully, but with less 
sympathy than other companion fortunes. Greatest of all the zoo? 
jomines whom the keen eye of Cnut singled out for promotion, the 
West Saxon thegn, English by blood, and Danish by alliance and 
fortune, was more than courtier or diplomatist, assuredly the first 
Englishman of his time. Second or third-rate historians of the 
Oxford school were at one time much given to discuss the ‘ policy’ 
of men like Godwine or Harold ; and it is not to the credit of Mr. 
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Green, when, even by implication, he has justified these vagaries of 
his disciples. Roughly speaking, no doubt every able or subtle 
statesman had his policy ; but the shape and intention varied far more 
often as a work to be finished day by day. 

For the ecclesiastical matter of the book all Churchmen will be 
thankful. History fairly told vindicates for us the position of our 
Church. From the England of Egbert to that of Edward the Con- 
fessor she was moulding and directing the State. ‘Nothing,’ says 
Mr. Green, p. 14, ‘is more remarkable in this extension of the eccle- 
siastical system than the changes wrought by it in the original unit 
of English social life’. And from the township to the parish, from 
the tun-mote to the manor-court, from the court of the hundred to 
the shiremote, and so on to the great council of the realm, the old 
organization was leavened and enlightened by the Church. Nor 
were its effects confined to the national limits, but beyond them ‘the 
new faith brought England into religious contact with the western 
world,’ and ‘into political contact with the empire of the Franks’ 
(p. 16). ‘The character of Dunstan stands forth in fair colours, very 
different from the gloomy picture so often drawn of him. ‘Sunny, 
versatile, artistic, full of strong affections, and capable of inspiring 
others with affections as strong.’ .. . ‘Quick witted, of tenacious 
memory, a ready and fluent speaker, gay and genial of address, an 
artist, a musician, an indefatigable worker alike at books or handi- 
craft’ (p. 284). And, ‘in the wild wailing with which the crowds 
who filled the streets of Canterbury hailed the archbishop’s death,’ 
we are showed ‘the prevision of the ills which were to fall on the 
England that had been wrested from his grasp’ (p. 358). 

It is. with no small feeling of sorrow that we write our closing 
words of such a book. The force of the writer's own will and con- 
stancy of high resolve prolonged, we may well believe, his frail life 
for the furtherance of this last effort; and faithful work has been 
indeed accomplished (Pref. viii, ix.) for those who shall come after 
him. In bis own word, ‘ He died learning’ ; and all will acquiesce 
in that old saying which befits him as it well became the noble life 
of whom it. was first uttered, ‘So long as he lived he strove to live 
worthily.’ 


1. Vetus Registrum Sarisberiense. The Register of S. Osmund, edited 
by W. H. Ricu Jones, M.A., F.S.A., Canon of Sarum. Rolls 
Series. (London: Longmans, 1883.) 

2. Statuta et Consuetudines Eccl. Sarisberiensis, edited by EpMunp A. 
Dayan, B.D., and W. H. Ricu Jones, M.A,, F.S.A., Canons 
of Sarum. (Bath, privately printed, 1883.) 


In the former of these works we have a carefully-edited text of the 
first part of the Old Register of Salisbury Cathedral, commencing 
with the famous Custom-Book, which is most commonly connected 
with the name of S. Osmund, although it was, so to speak, re-edited 
by Richard le Poer, one of his successors, about a century later. 
Canon Jones gives some useful notes and a translation in English. 
We confess to having thought that ‘se (a/. sibi) minuere’ meant 40 de 
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let blood, but doubtless the learned editor has found authority for the 
more dignified sense of going out of residence. ‘The volume contains 
numerous charters and other interesting documents. Many more 
charters are reserved for the second volume, which will contain like- 
wise (shade of Dr. Bentley !) ‘the cotemporary record of a visitation 
. . . by the dean,’ which will show what were the ‘ ornaments’ of 
churches early in the thirteenth century. 

The other book now published is a handy volume containing the 
statutes of the cathedral. The ‘ He sunt dignitates et consuetudines’ 
of Osmund, A.D. 1091, stands near the commencement. Among the 
later documents are the ‘ Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth to the cath- 
edral church of Salisbury, a.p.. 1558,’ in English. Here znter alia 
is appointed the daily use of ‘the generall confession with the abso- 
lution, then the Letanie untill this verse “ O Zord arise, etc.,” before 
the which shall be read one chapter of the New Testament in order, 
and then the rest of the Letanie with all the suffrages following.’ 
This is interesting, as suggesting the right place for introducing a 
reading or instruction such as is given at a litany-service in some 
places in Lent, etc. ; and it maintains the tradition of the Processional, 
which made a fresh departure with the anthem ‘ Zxurge’ in the 
Rogation Litanies. ‘There are good notes and an excellent index, 
but a table of contents would have been an additional convenience. 


Les religions des peuples non-civilisés, par ALBERT REVILLE, professeur 
au Collége de France. 2 vols. (Paris: Fischbacher, 1883.) 


M. ALBERT REVILLE’s new work belongs to the same class of litera- 
ture as the Hibbert Lectures in this country. Appointed to the 
professorship of Comparative Religion at the Collége de France, he 
thought he would begin by an account of religious belief in its most 
elementary form, and he has published on this subject two volumes 
full of real interest. 

If we take a general survey of all the nations which have suc- 
cessively appeared on the face of the earth, we shall find that they 
constitute two large classes separated from each other by characteristics 
so clearly defined that they cannot be mistaken: on one side are 
those which, after having passed through a period of wildness and 
barbarism, have arrived at a high state of intellectual culture ; on 
the other are the communities which have remained up to the present 
day, or to a time very near our own, out of the conditions of civilized 
life. To the former category belong the Egyptians, the Chinese, the 
Hindus, the Mexicans, the Peruvians, the Europeans, with the excep- 
tion of the nations of Finland and Lapland, who are intimately 
connected with the Tatar group of Northern Asia. M. Réville leaves 
that group aside for the present, and deals exclusively with the latter, 
including the African negroes, the populations of North and South 
America, the tribes of Australia and Polynesia, and finally the Tatar 
hordes alluded to just now. In his introductory chapter he explains 
very frankly the two principles from which he starts: 1. He rejects 
completely the theory of a primitive revelation vouchsafed to all 
men, and which, having been gradually defaced, has left nothing 
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behind it but grotesque practices and repulsive forms of superstition. 
2. He declines to accept the view supported by Livingstone, Sir John 
Lubbock, and a great number of missionaries, to the effect that 
certain tribes in Africa, Australia, and elsewhere are utterly destitute 
of the smallest vestige of religious ideas, and have no conception of 
God in His character either of a Providence or of a Judge. M. 
Réville opposes to the assertions of the writers we have just 
named the testimony of other savants who, instead of being satisfied 
with imperfect and careless observations, have taken the utmost pains 
to study the life, the habits, and the thoughts of the non-civilized 
people among whom they sojourned. Besides the superficial investi- 
gations of some Europeans, there is, says our author, another cause 
which has countenanced the theory of xon-religious tribes and com- 
munities ; we mean the reluctance which savages (to call them by a 
name generally accepted, but against which M. Réville protests) have 
to answer questions put to them on their customs, their creed, their tra- 
ditions. In the first place, their intellectual idleness can neither grasp 
the meaning of these questions nor understand their importance ; in 
the second, they believe that those who attempt to catechize them thus 
are actuated by sinister motives, and that they possess powers of witch- 
craft, enabling them to turn against their informants any amount of facts 
they might be able to obtain. M. Réville concludes this introductory 
chapter by showing the strange similarity which non-civilized nations, 
often very distant from each other, present, not merely in the broad 
features of their religious belief, but in the secondary points of their 
rites, ceremonies, and forms of worship. No apology was needed, 

surely, for the large share given to considerations of an ethnical, 

moral, and social kind in a work written with the view of describing 
the various systems of religion in the non-civilized world. Religion 
so thoroughly permeates every relation of social life, that it is im- 
possible to understand ¢/zs without having a really clear and objective 
notion of shat. 

We cannot examine in detail every chapter of M. Réville’s work ; 
we must say, however, that they are all accompanied by biblio- 
graphical indications which will enable the reader to study for himself 
the authors referred to, and thus to judge how far the statements 
ploposed are correct or not. The style is agreeable, and if certain 
conclusions do not commend themselves to our judgment, they are 
so modestly put forth that we feel for the author an amount of respect 
which a trenchant and supercilious system of criticism would not 
obtain. 

M. Réville sums up with a few general remarks. He shows by 
an ingenious parallel the similarity that exists between the mind of 
the non-civilized man and that of the child, he traces the progress of 
religion from the lowest expressions of naturism to that of animism, 
which is based upon the distinction existing between the thinking and 
willing principle in us on the one hand, and the visible and palpable 
body on the other; finally he states that whilst man begins by 
regarding the universe as subjected to arbitrary laws, the work of 
certain beings, which he must conciliate ; whilst, in the second place, 
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and as a step in advance, he admits the existence of a God superior 
to the laws of nature, who can either change these laws or even 
suppress them: a few nations arrive at the only legitimate con- 
clusion—namely, that the laws of nature are immutable, essential to 
the Deity itself, and that when they seem to thwart our own views or 
run counter to our own desires, we must bow silently, but with the 
fullest confidence, to the will of a God who knows better than we 
can do what is necessary for us. 


Etude sur la pensie religteuse de Mirhel Ange. Par MAurRIce 
DuoMBRE. 8vo. (Paris: Fischbacher, 1883.) 

M. Maurice Duompre has written on the celebrated artist Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti a monograph which illustrates an important point 
in the history, not only of the man himself, but of the religious state of 
Italy during the Renaissance period. The subject of his dissertation 
is the religious views of the great sculptor and their influence upon 
his works. A thorough patriot at heart, and naturally indignant at 
the condition to which the republics of Northern Italy were reduced, 
Michael Angelo could not but hail enthusiastically any movement 
which wouid bring about the regeneration of his fellow-citizens, and 
accordingly he did not conceal his admiration of the illustrious 
reformer Savonarola, and his sympathy with his work. 

In describing Michael Angelo’s works M. Dhombre is naturally 
led to compare them with those of Raffaelle, and he does not hesitate 
to proclaim his superiority over the Urbino artist. 


‘ Madame de Staél used to say : “‘ Michael Angelo is the painter of the 
Bible (Old Testament) ; Raffaelle is the painter of the Gospels.” That 
would be true,’ continues our author, ‘ if the Gospel was nothing else but 
a sweet poetical legend as bright as the halo which surrounds the head 
of a Madonna. But there is something else in the Gospel ; there is the 
Sermon on the Mount, there is the ovai against the Scribes and Pharisees ! 
There is the eschatological speech, and the gloomy denunciations against 
impenitent Jerusalem! Now, this point of view, this terrible and threat- 
ening side of the Gospel, has been quite neglected by Raffaelle ; whereas 
Michael Angelo renders it in all its power, even with much exaggeration’ 


M. Dhombre devotes a chapter to Michael Angelo’s correspond- 
ence. Documents of that kind are, after all, a far better clue to the 
artist’s character than even his best works ; because being the out- 
pouring of the heart they are given without any arriére-pensée, and 
in the case of the great man whom we are now appreciating they 
seem to us particularly valuable. If you judge a man from what we 
may call his out-of-door life, you run the risk of forming an incom- 
plete estimate of him ; thus, as M. Dhombre very well remarks, the 
grave, the austere Caivin of the /nstitutto Religionts Christiane is not 
the tender, affectionate, genial man revealed to us in the letters he 
wrote to his family and his friends. 

The last point we have to notice is Michael Angelo’s friendship 
with Vittoria Colonna. There is every evidence to prove that, like 
her illustrious correspondent, the lady adopted the leading tenets 
of the Reformation ; at the same time she shared his detestation of 
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schism, and retained to the last her allegiance toa Church which, she 
fondly hoped, would see the necessity of returning to the principles 
of the Gospel. Whether Vittoria Colonna ever became intimately 
acquainted with Olympia Morata, Aonio Paleario, Renée of Ferrara, 
and the other Italian reformers, is not positively ascertained, but the 
story of her secretly having abjured Romanism has no foundation 
whatever; on the contrary, both she and Michael Angelo, as time 
went on, shrank from the consequences of a movement which was 
more radical in its character than they had ever contemplated. 

Amidst all the gross corruptions which disgraced the Italy of the 
sixteenth century, it is quite refreshing to turn to so bright and pure 
an episode as that of Vittoria Colonna and the influence she exercised 
over Michael Angelo ; her letters and her poetry form one of the most 
interesting chapters in M. Dhombre’s valuable monograph. The 
author has certainly done full justice to his subject. We recommend 
his work most warmly to all our readers. 


Theologische Literaturzeitung. (Leipzig : J. C. Hinrich.) 


PROFESSOR WENDT’S Die christliche Lehre von der menschlichen Vol- 
kommenheit (Gottingen, 1882) receives a very long notice in one of 
the September numbers of this magazine, as does also Hartmann’s 
Die Religion des Geistes (Berlin, 1882). Professor Harnack protests 
most vigorously against the unfair use of his name to articles in Dr. 
Philip Schaff’s Religious Encyclopedia, which, professing to be trans- 
lations of articles in the Real-Encyklopddie of Herzog, are at best 
condensations, and occasionally travesties, of the original articles. 
In the same number is a long review of a German translation of Dr. 
Hatch’s well-known work. Professor Harnack, of Giessen, has trans- 
lated it, and added excursuses and notes. Perhaps it is not to be 
wondered at, though much to be regretted, that it should have a large 
circulation in Germany. Dr. S. Davidson’s Doctrine of Last Things 
contained tn the New Testament, wherein the author classes the resur- 
rection of the body, the personal coming of Christ, the Hades-state, and 
endless punishments together, as antiquated superstitions, is (we are 
glad to see) condemned. It is a book, says the reviewer, thoroughly 
in accord with ‘modern sentimentalism.’ Canon Liddon’s Lectures 
on the Divinity of Our Lord seem to have been carelessly translated. 
It is a great pity, as it has prejudiced the reviewer against the original 
book. Dr. A. Bolliger, of Basel, seems to be a bold man. He has 
published a book of elements of logic, physics, and ethics, entitled 
Anti. Kant, and beginning with these words : ‘We must learn to forget 
Kant.’ Mr. Lowe’s edition of the M/shnah meets with the highest 
praise and commendation. Indeed, the praise generally given to 
English books is remarkable as well as gratifying. Dr. Runze’s 
Grundriss der evangelischen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre (Berlin: C. 
Duncker, 1883) seems to be a praiseworthy attempt to perform the 
hitherto impossible feat of evolving a perfect system of dogmatics and 
morals. ‘The November numbers are full to repletion of the Luther 
Memorial. ‘There seems to be room for nothing else. We do, how- 
ever, notice a ninth edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldce Lexicon, 
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and of Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament. Dr. Lotz’s Quaestiones de 
Historia Sabbati seems to be a book of great interest. The book is 
divided into two portions. The first part investigates the pre-Mosaic 
and extra-Judaic Sabbath; and, amongst other interesting facts, shows 
that the Babylonians had a kindred institution to the Jewish Sabbath. 
The second part treats of the history of the Sabbath amongst the 
Jews. The Sunday question does not seem to be touched upon. 
There is a notice, too, of a book entitled Ku/turkiémpfe in Alt. Eng- 
Jand (Leipzig : Baensch); but the notice is too brief to give us an 
opportunity of judging of the merits of the book. Leopold v. 
Ranke’s Weltgeschichte (Leipzig : Duncker) is also reviewed. The 
third part, which has just appeared, contains the old Roman Empire. 
There are in it articles on the Septuagint, Josephus, Diodorus, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, &c. It then goes on to treat of the 
earlier Roman emperors, with especial reference to the origin of 
Christianity and the development of Roman jurisprudence. A notice 
of Dr. Loserth’s brochure, Hus und Wiclif (Prag: Tempsky, 1884) 
closes our present instalment of the Zheologische Literaturzeitung. 


NEW EDITIONS, SERMONS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


It is surprising that so excellent and useful a book as The Bible 
Word-Book (Macmillan, 1884), by Mr. W. Aldis Wright, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, first published in 1866, has not sooner reached 
a second edition in a revised and enlarged form. It is a glossary of 
archaic words and phrases in the Authorized Version of the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer. ‘Teachers will find it invaluable. 
A Catholic Dictionary (Kegan Paul and Co., 1884), by W. E. Addis 
and T. Arnold, is an exceedingly useful book of reference. It seems 
to be carefully compiled, but is written in an Ultramontane spirit 
throughout. The Bishop of Lincoln has published a scholar-like 
volume—Conjectural Emendations of Passages in Ancient Authors 
(Rivingtons, 1883)—which is full of most ingenious and felicitous cor- 
rections of corrupt texts in Greek and Latin writers, both in ecclesi- 
astical and secular literature. 

Students of ecclesiastical architecture would do well to procure 
the Zransactions of the Royal Institute of British Architects (1882-3) 
for the sake of the plans and perspectives of the Cathedrals of Fama- 
gousta and Nikosia, and other medizval churches and monastic 
buildings in Cyprus, in illustration of a paper by Mr. E. I’Anson. 
The Zransactions of the S. Paul's Ecclesiological Society (Alabaster 
and Co.) describe and illustrate several of the City churches. It would 
be a useful task, which we commend to this energetic Society, to visit 
and describe all the threatened churches in the City. It is most 
painful to hear of schemes for the destruction of these sacred buildings, 
and for ‘the exhumation of the dead buried within their precincts. 
The City Church and Churchyard Protection Society has published its 
third Annual Report. 

Psalms and Hymns for the Church (Hayes, 1884), by the late Dr. 
Irons, will be welcome to all who knew and esteemed that eminent 
theologian, deep thinker, and indefatigable writer. Many of the series 
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were composed during his long last illness. All are characterized 
by a sober piety and an exact phraseology, and some show much 
poetical feeling. ‘The future compilers of an Authorized Hymnal, if 
any such scheme is ever likely to be taken in hand, will do well to 
look for materials to this little volume, which embraces the whole 
course of the Christian year. Dr. Irons has versified the Conjfitemint 
and the first half of the 119th Psalm, to the daily recitation of which 
he was bound as holding the Prebend of Newington in S. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

We wish to recommend, to Scottish Churchmen especially, the 
Scottish Church Review (Avery, Aberdeen), which made its first 
appearance at the beginning of the present year. 

Messrs. Suttaby and Co. have added several most beautifully 
printed volumes to their series of devotional and meditative manuals. 
We notice particularly S. Augustine’s Confessions, Scupoli’s Spiritual 
Combat, and ‘Thomas & Kempis’s Soliloguy of the Soul. 

‘ Why may I not Marry my Wife's Sister?’ by I. F. We are truly 
glad to see that the S.P.C.K. has published this excellent little tract. 
It ought to be circulated by tens of thousands. The attempt to alter 
our marriage laws would have no chance of success if Churchmen 
were better instructed as to the principles at stake. 

Prebendary A. Wilson, in his Celebration of Holy Communion on 
Good Friday the Rule of the Church of England (G. Bell, 1884), con- 
demns the growing practice of omitting celebration on that one day 
in the year. He has no sympathy with that pious instinct which, 
from a very early period, made Christians adopt the rite of the pre- 
sanctified. In his argument he speaks as if he thought that the 
Roman Catholic laity habitually communicate on Good Friday ; and 
he forgets that it might be argued that the reason why the English 
Prayer Book gives a special epistle and gospel for Good Friday is— 
not necessarily to enforce a celebration, but—to complete the nar- 
rative of the Passion from the Fourth Gospel, for the edification of 
non-communicating worshippers. 

Dr. Huntingford’s Parable of the Lock and Key (London, Bickers} 
is a thoughtful and very suggestive argument, comparing prophecy 
and its fulfilment in our Lord to the opening of a complicated lock 
by a master key. Our full sympathies go with Mr. Comper in his 
pamphlet entitled Zhe Kestoration of the Office of Metropolitan in the 
Scottish Church (Aberdeen, Brown). Dr. Liddon’s sermon, entitled 
Edward Bouverte Pusey (Rivingtons), is an earnest appeal in aid of 
the Pusey Memorial Fund. It was preached at S. Margaret's, Liver- 
pool. We may further single out for notice Canon Roberts’s ordi- 
nation sermon, Mighty in the Scriptures (Brown, Northampton). We 
rejoice to see that Dr. Liddon’s invaluable Bampton Lectures on Zhe 
Divinity of our Lord (Rivingtons) have already reached another, a 
tenth, edition. 

Mr. Spencer Holland has compiled a handy Summary of the. 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Courts Commission (Parker and Co.), 
which cannot but be useful. It seems to be done with judgment. 
An index would have more than doubled its value. 





